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First in Peace 


Wartime operation of paper and 
board machines has put a new value 
on the indispensability of suction 
rolls. They deserve first place in 
SUCTION -your post-war plans, but before you = ae 
PRESS ROLLS _ choose, compare designs and 
_ mechanical constructions. Remem- 
ber, what goes in, in quality, comes 
out in satisfaction. Catalogs on 
request. Downingtown Mfg. 
Co., Downingtown, Penna. 
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A MACHINE IS JUDGED x pice E. COUCH ROLLS 
BY ITS NUMBER OF os An 
SUCTION ROLLS 
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Rockwood automatic belt tightening Motor Base driving to air 
compressor—Oxford Paper Co. plant, Rumford, Maine. Belt 


slip is now practically eliminated. The compressor capacity is 
increased. its performance made more dependable. The belt 
tightness matches the load—increasing when the load increases 


—falling off when the load falls of AUTOMATICALLY. 
IMPROVES PAPER MILL MACHINE PERFORMANCE DO AWAY WITH Tf 





Most paper mill engineers are frank to good saving by buying fewer belts. You 
state they are interested in anything that also save up to 10% in power. 


will give improved machine performance 


and not take too long to pay for itself. Every Rockwood drive will, we believe, 


pay for itself in less than a year. Most all 
That is exactly what Rockwood automatic 


: paper mills have Rockwood Bases on many Costly shut downs for manual Bf 
belt tightening motor bases do for paper 


tightening are a thing of the gf 
—too wasteful of time and 
others as soon as the present belts wear out. Thanks to the Rockwood pi 
pumps, and other motor-belt driven ma- motor base, belt tightening is 
chines — ALL WILL OPERATE CON. You can still get reasonably prompt de- _ ™#4® automatic. Belts that 


are automatically re-tighte' 


TINUOUSLY AT MAXIMUM SPEEDS eseiivery considering the times. We still aim and made neither too tight 


ae —wi i — too loose, but just right to 4% 
through load peaks and all—with less to keep bases in stock up to 60 h.p.—in Ao ana tend. Ratchwoad GN 


attention—and less work for your mainte- semi-stock to 250 h.p.—and don’t take too the biggest improvement ever @ 
mance crew. The machines then will do long on special built larger sizes. If you 7 at es ae 

k ‘ . rives. ‘ . 
more and better work and you make a have a drive that needs correcting write us. _flat belts. 


: drives now—and intend to put them on 
mills. Your beaters, compressors, vacuum 


Rockwood are the largest manufacturers of pulley ~ 
in the world. After the war they will have 1,447 
stock sizes ready to ship. Then their stocks of ~ 
V-belts and V-sheaves will be enormous—with 7,889 
stock sizes of sheaves—and every size and length 
INDIANAPOLIS . U.S.A. of V-belt—all ready for immediate delivery 
ae P : See . , unequalled stocks of all three—with pivoted motor 
Specialis ts in Power Transmission Equipment Since 1884 bases—in the hands of warehouse dealers in nearly 


every large industrial center. 
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MORE CAPACITY! 


From the same process equipment—merely by a 
change in the method of handling the condensate 





Are you interested in increasing pro- 
duction—and at the same time sav- 
ing fuel? Of course you are! That 
is why you are sure to be interested 
in the Cochrane C-B System of 
* High Pressure Condensate Return. 


The results from the installation of 
the C-B System in processes using 
steam for cooking or drying are 
simply amazing. Fuel Savings up to 
25% are not only possible but have 
often been exceeded. Production 
increases equally high are common 
and time savings and labor savings 
add to the overall economies. 


Why shouldn’t these savings be 
yours? The method of securing 
them is simple. You merely change 
from your open system of conden- 
sate return to the C-B Closed Sys- 


tem installing the C-B unit, con- 
sisting of JET-pump, priming loop, 
strainer and air separator. Because 
the system is closed, there is no 
flash loss and condensate is returned 
to the boiler at close-to-process 
temperatures. 


Dozens of enthusiastic letters on 
file show how many leading manu- 
facturers have increased production, 
saved on fuel costs, raised the quality 
and increased the uniformity of that 
quality. These results are a matter 
of record and are merely indications 
of what can be done. 


The wise manager looking to post- 
war competition will investigate the 
C-B System NOW. Write at once 
for complete information or consult 
Our nearest representative. 


COCHRANE CORPORATION ¢ 3114 N. 17th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


= 


COCHRANE 





i 2 
STEADY if, 





SYSTEM 


CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
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PHILCO IS READY TO REDUCE 


YOUR POST-WAR ys OSTS 


/\ 
. 


NEW “PHILCO THIRTY” 


€s F0%0 Longer Lik 


Storage battery purchases made from now on, 
are essentially a post-war investment. So be 
sure to keep Sane on this sensational post- 
war Philco Battery development—the new 
Philco Thirty that gives 30% longer life! 
Here, at last, is a really revolutionary new 
long-life construction—employing a brand 
new principle of FABRI ED INSULA- 
TION !* It’s available now in certain types and 
limited quantities. And as rapidly as war time 
restrictions are eased, Philco will make it pos- 
sible for every user of electric industrial trucks 
to share in the new economy and more effi- 
cient operation of this great new battery. 
Write today for information. *Patent Applied for 


PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 


Ff 
PHILC © 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


BATTERIES 


FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 


\ 
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\. long as evaporation is necessary for com- 
plete removal of water you can hasten the 
drying of your sheets either by increasing 
the heat of the rolls or by reduc ing the speed Smart papermakers solve the problem with 


of your machines. The former means exces- Hamilton Felts. By removing more water at 
sive consumption of fuel—the latter, drastic the wet end, Hamilton Felts correspondingly 
curtailment of tonnage. reduce the amount to be evaporated at the 


rolls. This results in higher speeds and lower 
fuel costs. The better formation of the 
finished product and the saving in broke are 
just so much “velvet.” 







From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, 
there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 
better, faster, and at lower cost. 






TEN pal 


we 
Saree. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Established 
1858 
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; DIGESTER fe aby. Pais The refined grain structure of Densicast 
NECK CASTING | stainless castings makes them stand up longer in 
sulphite-mill service. This denser structure is secured 

without altering the chemical composition of stand- 

ard analyses. The structure does raise the physicals 

and increases the corrosion-resistance of Densicast 


stainless, and it does so to a marked extent. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOWMBRECO _ 
125 Bloy St., Hillside, N. J. ae 















THE Only ALLOY FOUNDRY 
STAINLESS MONEL NICKEL WITH Ad THESE FACILITIES 


control over raw materials and * Machine shop .. . specially equipped for 

finished products: finishing stainless steel. 

® Dual foundry ... both hand and machine ¢ Improved cleaning . . . including Lustra- 
» cast electrol hich 

w Bec ae ond A rtic finishing w leavec all 










© Centrifugally-cast castings. machined . . . one ounce to two tons. 

* Heat treating of Castings up to six feet. °* Development of special alloys to meet un- 
e X-ray and Gamma-ray inspection. usual requirements. 

@ Precision Castings. 
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MtlHOC: 


Among the many Dow Products serving the Paper 
Industry are: Ethocel, Dowicides and Caustic Soda. 


IS CONSTANT VISCOSITY 


ES CONSISTENT RESULTS 


/ From the original formulation to the actual 


application in your product, Methocel is 
stable. Its rugged film-forming qualities— * 
its wide viscosity range and chemical 
compatibility—“hold up” under the most 
exacting requirements. Whether in its 
original solid form or in liquid, Methocel 
maintains constant chemical stability. Odor- 
less, colorless and nontoxic, this water 
soluble material is also resistant to alkalies, 
dilute acids, fermentation and mold growth. 


METHOCEL 
THE UNIFORM SIZING MATERIAL 


The unusual ability of 

Methocel to hold vary- 

ing types of inks has | 

proven of great interest 

to the trade. The color- 

less and odorless fea- 
tures of Methocel, plus its effectiveness in paper 
sizing, suggest many additional advantages. The 
use of Methocel as a retarding surface coating 
for oils, greases, paraffin and paper lacquers at low 
Gost is now an established practice. Combine this 
with its consistent ability to produce uniform results 
plus its stability to hold up under most trying 
conditions. Consult Dow Technical Service for addi- 
tional data. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston + Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland + Detroit 
Chicago + St. Louis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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... IN SERVICE 15 YEARS 


Tuis Bull Dog Transmission Belt is operating on a Beater 










drive in a paper mill. This is a heavy duty job and the belt 
SL 


Bull Dog meets the severest requirements of endurance, 
adaptability, long life, and minimum operating expense 





Bull Dog is widely used in paper and board mills, 










stone-crushing plants, cement mills, the lumber 
industry, ore-crushing and refining plants, 
brick plants, planing mills, and the textile 

industry. It is well worth your inves 
tigation for any driving need 








BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S 4. 
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"The 
Hills of 


Home" 


We approach the third 
Thanksgiving of this present War 

with grateful hearts. The armies 

that have attacked the peace of the 

world are being overcome. Many homes 

have been saddened by the casualties war 
brings, but the patriotism of those who 

have given sacrifice is the gclden thread in the fabric 
of freedom, One may look at our flag and almost 
given to preserve that freedom. That light will shine 
on. For this, every American should bow in deepest 
gratitude. 

% Just as the majesty and strength of the earth’s 
forces for infinite good are symbolized by towering 


peaks and giant trees, so do the armies of peaceful 
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nations break through the mists of war and stand 
clearly against the bright vista of the future. 

% America’s armies fighting for peace are moving 
toward Victory. The hills of their homeland pro- 
duce much that will help them to win that peace. 
The paper industry and all industries that depend 
upon our forests may well join in repeating that verse 
from the Psalms: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 
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Regional Pulpwood Reports 


>>> RECENT RELEASES FROM 
the War Activities Committee outline 
the pulpwood situation, in general, 
and by sections. The following re- 
leases from the Committee give the 
latest figures on pulpwood: 


Appalachian Pulpwood 
Receipts Decline 

Increased pulpwood production is 
necessary this fall and winter if pulp 
and paper mills are to meet 1945 re- 
quirements for military and essential 
civilian items, the Forest Products 
Bureau of the War Production Board 
reports. 

Mill receipts of pulpwood in Sep- 
tember showed a decline nationally for 
the first time since April, indicating a 
tapering off for the remainder of the 
year unless the downward trend is re- 
versed. 
September receipts in the Appala- 

chian region were 126,100 cords or 
_ about 6 per cent above a year ago, and 

24,000 cords under last August. For 
" the first nine months of this year Ap- 

palachian mill receipts were 29 per 

cent higher than during the equivalent 
period in 1943. However, indications 
‘are that the amounts of peeled wood 
available to the mills are less than 
desired and pulp production difficul- 
ties may develop out of this situation, 
the WPB stated. 

' Pulpwood imports by Appalachian 
mills totalled 1,400 cords in Septem- 
ber and 5,000 cords during the first 

nine months of 1944. 

Urgent requirements of mills in the 

Appalachian region are for a better 

quality of pulpwood, cut to meet mill 

Specification, the WPB said. Much 


manpower has been wasted and trans- 
portation facilities burdened by the 
production of pulpwood that does not 
meet minimum diameter and quality 
specifications. 

Total pulpwood receipts throughout 
the United States, including imports, 
were approximately 1,445,200 cords in 
September. Of this total, 1,250,000 
cords were domestically produced. The 
over-all mill receipts were only 1 per 
cent above those of the same month 
a year ago and 4 per cent below 1942. 
Domestic wood receipts were 4 per 
cent above 1943 and 1 per cent above 
1942. 


During the first nine months of: 


1944 mill receipts of domestic pulp- 
wood totalled 11,578,000 cords. This 
represents an increase of 21 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1943, 
when pulpwood production reached its 
lowest level, and is about equal to the 
1942 record production. 


Pulpwood Mill Labor Shortage 
Critical 

Pulpwood receipts by southern mills 
during September showed their first 
decline in 1944, reflecting a seasonal 
drop due to the agricultural har- 
vest. Nevertheless, September  re- 
ceipts were 12 per cent above the 
same month last year and the highest 
on record for this period. 

The War Production Board warned, 
however, that ‘‘a most critical situation 
exists with respect to wood-yard labor 
at pulp mills in the South. 

“Lacking an adequate supply of 
wood-yard labor,” WPB said, “it is 
impossible for the pulp mills to handle 
the volume of wood cut and shipped 
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and which is needed to operate the 
mills at capacity.” 

September pulpwood receipts in the 
South totalled 551,500 cords as against 
704,000 cords in August. Pulpwood 
deliveries to Southern mills during the 
first nine months of 1944 totalled 
5,169,000 cords. 

Urgent requirements of mills in the 
South are for a better quality of pulp- 
wood, cut to meet mill specifications, 
the WPB said. “Much manpower has 
been wasted and transportation facili- 
ties burdened by the production of 
pulpwood that does not meet minimum 
diameter and quality specifications,” it 
added. 

Total pulpwood receipts throughout 
the United States, including imports, 
were approximately 1,445,200 cords 
in September. Of this total, 1,250,000 
cords were domestically produced. The 
over-all mill receipts were only 1 per 
cent above those of the same month a 
year ago and 4 per cent below 1942. 
Domestic wood receipts were 4 per 
cent above 1943 and 1 per cent above 
1942. 

During the first nine months of 
1944 mill receipts of domestic pulp- 
wood totaled 11,578,000 cords. This 
represetits an increase of 21 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1943, 
when pulpwood production reached its 
lowest level, and is about equal to the 
1942 record production. 

Mill receipts of pulpwood for Sep- 
tember showed a decline over the 
country for the first time since April, 
indicating a tapering off for the re- 
mainder of the year unless the down- 
ward trend is reversed. 


Pulpwood Supply Most Critical 
in Northeast 

Increased pulpwood production, 

especially of the long fiber species in 

the Northeast, is necessary this fall and 





winter if pulp and paper mills are to 
meet 1945 requirements for military 
and essential civilian items. 

Urgent requirements of mills in the 
Northeast are for spruce, fir and other 
long fiber wood, and some mills are 
currently over-stocked with hardwoods. 

The most critical pulpwood supply 
situation in September throughout the 
United States was in the Northeast. 
Domestic receipts were 23 per cent be- 
low 1943 and 11 per cent under 1942. 
Farm pulpwood production, however, 
held up better than company opera- 
tions, dropping only 3 per cent under 
a year ago as against a 41 per cent 
slump in company woods receipts. 

September receipts of domestically 
produced pulpwood amounted to 183,- 
300 cords. Pulpwood deliveries to 
Northeastern mills during the first 
nine months of 1944 totaled 1,491,000 
cords. Canadian pulpwood imports 
amounted to 117,400 cords in Septem- 
ber and 808,000 cords during the nine- 
month period. 

Imports of Canadian pulpwood by 
Northeast mills for September were 6 
per cent under 1943 and for the nine 
months 4 per cent below those of a 
year ago. 

Pulpwood inventories in the North- 
east are 19 per cent below a year ago 
and 40 per cent under what might be 
considered normal. This reduction in 
inventories is made more serious in 
that larger amounts of spruce, fir and 
other long-fiber soft woods must be 
produced to utilize hardwood supplies 
now in mill yards. 

Unless pulpwood production can be 
substantially increased in the Northeast 
before winter hampers woods work, 
the War Production Board stated the 
1944-45 wood pulp requirements from 
this region for military and essential 
civilian needs cannot be met. 

Total pulpwood receipts throughout 
the United States, including imports, 
were approximately 1,445,200 cords 
in September. Of this total, 1,250,000 
cords were domestically produced. The 
over-all mill receipts were only 1 per 
cent above those of the same month a 
year ago and 4 per cent below 1942. 
Domestic wood receipts were 4 per 
cent above 1943 and 1 per cent above 
1942. 


Lake States Pulpwood Receipts 
Show Decline 
Increased pulpwood production, 
especially of the long fiber species in 
the Lake states, is necessary this fall 
and winter if pulp and paper mills are 
to meet 1945 requirements for military 
and essential civilian items. 
Mill receipts of pulpwood for Sep- 
tember showed a decline for the first 
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time since May, indicating a tapering 
off for the remainder of the year unless 
the downward trend is reversed. 

Urgent requirements of mills in the 
Lake States are for spruce, fir and 
other long fiber wood, and some mills 
are currently over-stocked with hard- 
woods. 

September domestic receipts in the 
Lake States were 149,100 cords, or 
about 18 per cent above the like period 
in 1943 and 1942. Inventories in this 
region are up 27 per cent over a year 
ago but are 15 per cent below those 
of 1942. A year ago inventories were 
extremely low and the improved in- 
ventory position reflects the production 
of a large quantity of rough hardwoods 
during the 1943-44 season. This ex- 
cess inventory of hardwoods cannot be 
utilized until long fibered wood, spruce 
and fir are available in greater quan- 
tities. Intensified efforts to produce 
the urgently required spruce and fir 
this fall and winter are necessary. 

Pulpwood imports by Lake States 
mills totaled 64,800 cords in Septem- 
ber and 385,000 cords during the first 
nine months of 1944. 

Total pulpwood receipts throughout 
the United States, including imports, 
were approximately 1,445,200 cords 
in September. Of this total, 1,250,000 
cords were domestically produced. The 
over-all mill receipts were only 1 per 
cent above those of the same month a 
year ago and 4 per cent below 1942. 
Domestic wood receipts were 4 per 
cent above 1943 and 1 per cent above 
1942. 

During the first nine months of 
1944 mill receipts of domestic pulp- 
wood totaled 11,578,000 cords. This 
represents an increase of 21 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1943, 
when pulpwood production reached its 
lowest level, and is about equal to the 
1942 record production. 


+ 
TREES FOR TOMORROW 


Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., is spon- 
soring a forestry school scholarship 
program dedicated to future foresters 
in the State of Wisconsin, and to the 
memory of E. M. Griffith, Wisconsin's 
first State Forester (1904-1915), who 
pioneered a forestland use program for 
the cutover region of Northern Wis- 
consin. 

This competition for the first annual 
$2,500 in forestry scholarship awards 
is open to high school students in the 
Wisconsin River Valley. Awards will 
be announced the latter part of May, 
1945. Underclassmen and seniors who 


are interested should list their names 
with their high school principal. 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., is an or- © 
ganization of the Wisconsin Valley 
paper-making industry, dedicated to 


the advancement of reforestation in & 
Wisconsin. Offices are maintained at © 


916 E. Main Street, Merrill, Wiscon- ~ 
sin, with M. N. Taylor, executive di- 7 
rector. 4 

* 


NON-TECHNICAL COURSE — 
IN PULP AND PAPER 
The pulp and paper industry of 
Wisconsin in co-operation with the 
Vocational Schools of Neenah, Me- = 
nasha, Kaukauna, Kimberly, and Ap- | 
pleton in offering a non-technical 
course in pulp and paper to mill em- ~ 
ployees. Only employees of the pulp © 
and paper industry will be eligible. 
Classes are scheduled through Feb- 
ruary — twelve meetings, of ninety 
minutes and two-hour periods. Courses 
have been printed and lectures ar- 
ranged by authorities on various sub- 
jects from the industry. If the regis- 
tration is sufficient, classes will be © 
held in Menasha and Appleton, other- | 
wise classes all will be held in the 
Vocational School auditorium in Ap- 


pleton. 
- 


B-F-D CO. ACQUIRES 
ALGONQUIN PAPER CORP. — 


The purchase of the Algonquin Pa- = 
per Corporation of Ogdensburg, New | 
York, has been announced by the | 
Berst-Forster-Dixfield Company, man- ~ 
ufacturer of wood and paper special- 
ties, with principal offices in New 
York City. 

The Algonquin property consists of 
a groundwood mill with a daily capac- 7 
ity of 110 tons, and a sulphite mill 
rated at 100 tons per day. These facil- 
ities have not been in operation for | 
several months, but B-F-D Company 
expects to resume the manufacture of 
pulp at Ogdensburg as soon as an 
adequate supply of wood is available 
there. 

Immediate plans call for utilizing 
the supply of wood pulp from the Og- 
densburg mill at B-F-D’s Plattsburg 
(N. Y.) paper mill. Eventually, the 
company intends to install at Og- 
densburg papermaking and paper 
converting equipment to a degree that 
will make the newly acquired property 
an integrated producing unit for house- 
hold paper items distributed by the 
Diamond Match Company. This pro- 
duction will be in addition to the out- 
put of the Plattsburg mill, which 1s 
and will continue to be sold to its 
trade by Diamond Match Company. 
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PAPER:::-America’s “a Industry 


Py 


PAPER ASSURESS 
SMOOTH SURFACE Bi 


NEWS ITEM: Smooth table tops for parachute folding are) 
being made of plywood surfaced with impregnated plastic papers. 


To assure glass-smooth surfaces and to guard against 
snagging the silk, table tops for parachute folding are 
made of plywood sheets faced on both sides with paper 
overlays. This high strength, resin-impregnated sulphite 
paper gives superior quality and durability to ordinary 
plywood .. . It will not splinter or swell. 


Paper casings for shell containers ... Paperboard for 
packaging food... Paper drums for inflammable liquids 

...+ Paperboard boxes for medical supplies ... New 

uses for paper, calling for new standards of lightness 

and toughness; new standards of quality in perform- 
ance. New responsibilities—new opportunities for the 

Pulp and Paper Industry. 





The men and production facilities of the Pusey and 
Jones Corporation are at war—thinking and working 
at hitherto unheard of speeds. Our Research and De- 
velopment Committee, while working on the problems 
of America at War, has found many practical and tech- 
nical advantages that will mean more efficient Paper 
Making Machinery for the future. 


Puseyjones engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in your Post-War planning. We have 
prepared three informative articles: “The Post-War 
Fourdrinier,” “Development of Stream-Flow Vat Sys- 
tem,” “The Flow Spreader.” Ask for reprints by name. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 
EFFECTIVE IN WPB 
The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation reports that it is announced 
that the Conservation Division of 
WPB was closed as of October 31. No 
future plans are announced for How- 
ard Coonley, director, but William 
Willets is returning to National Lead. 
Harry Birt, of the Byron Weston 
Company, has succeeded W. H. Kenety 
in charge of the Fine Paper Branch 
of the Forest Products Bureau. Charles 
W. Boyce is returning temporarily to 
government service, having taken on 
new duties with the Bureau of the 
Census, which will take from three to 
four months to compiete. 


RECONVERSION IS 
THE MAIN TOPIC OF 
INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT 


Reconversion problems are coming 
more and more to the fore in Wash- 
ington, with the War approaching a 
successful culmination, at least in the 
European theater. How to allow in- 
dustry to return to normal operations 
without all of the present limitation 
and conservation ions is the subject 
of extended discussions on which 
neither industry nor War Production 
Board officials are in complete accord. 

In the Government service, many 
leaders believe that all such orders 
should be immediately revoked after 
V-E Day, while others think there 
should be a gradual return to normal 
mill operation by revocation of indi- 
vidual orders as rapidly as they are no 
longer necessary. The same divergence 
is found among the industrial leaders. 
The Association of Pulp Consumers 
has gone on record with a formal re- 
quest that pulp allocation be continued 
until there is a free and open market 
for purchasable pulp. The Newspaper 
Publishers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee has recommended that the control 
over newsprint be continued until the 
supply becomes equivalent to the 
amount consumed in 1941. On the 


other hand, however, some manufac- 
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turers believe in the immediate can- 
cellation of all control orders as soon 
as victory in Europe is accomplished. 
Still others favor a progressive elim- 
ination of the various orders. On all 
sides, however, the hope is that some 
method will be found which will per- 
mit reconversion to normal operations 
with a minimum of disturbance of the 
industry as a whole. 

Meanwhile reconversion is a prob- 
lem in another field, that of paper and 
pulp mill machinery. There is a re- 
ported backlog of important orders 
for such machinery, now held back by 
lack of sufficient steel and other essen- 
tial metals. At a meeting of the Pulp 
and Machinery Industry Advisory 


Committee at Washington this prob- 


lem. was discussed in detail, and the 
question of the continuance of WPB 
control was one of the subjects under 
consideration. Allan Hyer, of the 
WPB, was the presiding officer, and he 
stated that the demand for paper mill 
machinery after X-Day will be tre- 
mendous. While the shortage of paper 
and paperboard will continue after the 
fall of Germany, new machinery will 
be necessary to produce the estimated 
20,000,000 tons per year which will 
be needed for military and essential 
civilian uses. It is estimated that the 
machinery industry will be called upon 
to produce far more than its present 
high rate of output to enable mills to 
manufacture the paper and board re- 
quired. This condition is expected to 
last five years. The committee rec- 
ommended that modified control of 
machinery production be continued for 
a limited period during the reconver- 
sion era. 


WPB ASKED TO CONTINUE 

WOOD PULP ALLOCATION 

Dwight L. Stocker, president of the 
Association of Pulp Consumers, Inc., 
has addressed a letter to Harold Boes- 
chenstein, director of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Forest Products Bu- 
reau, requesting and urging the con- 
tinuation of General Preference Order 
M-93, under which wood pulp is al- 
located, after V-E Day and until such 
time as reasonable inventories of wood 
pulp have been restored and sufficient 
market wood pulp is available to in- 
sure an adequate supply and a free 
and open market for wood pulp. The 
Association has recommended that 
during the period between V-E Day 
and the final revocation of the order 
that the controls be gradually relaxed, 
approximately in reverse of the order 
they became effective. This request of 
the Association was made following 
a series of Regional Meetings in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts; Syracuse, 











New York; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Neenah, Wisconsin; Kalama. 
zoo, Michigan; and Middletown, Ohio, 
between September 26 and October 5, 
1944, which were attended by 168 
executives of the 278 mills which are 
members of the Association. 

The Association of Pulp Consum- 
ers, Inc., is one of the largest in the 
paper and paperboard field. With the 
exception of approximately sixty firms, 
its membership includes all of the pa- 
per and paperboard mills in the United 
States which purchase 50 per cent or 
more of their wood pulp requirements. 
A large percentage of the sixty mills 
which are not members use very little 
wood pulp. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
TO HAVE JOINT BOARD 


Formation of a joint executive board 
which will serve when required as the 
representative body of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry in matters 
common to the two established trade 
associations in that field, has been an- 
nounced by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association and Newsprint Association 
of Canada. 

The new board will have Charles 
Vining of Newsprint Association as 
chairman, and E. Howard Smith, 
of Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion as vice chairman, with member- 
ship representing the two associations 
equally. 3 


>>> A GRANT OF $3,300 has been 
given to the University of Wisconsin 
by the Rhinelander Paper. Company, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, for the es- 
tablishment of an industrial fellowship 
in the departments of biochemistry 
and agricultural bacteriology. The 
grant is for the purpose of providing 
for the study of the fermentation of 
waste sulphite liquor from paper mills 
to determine the possibility of its prof- 
itable use in the manufacture of lactic 
acid, butyl alcohol, or other usual 


chemicals. 
7 


>>> DUE TO THE LIFTING of 
power restrictions, the Thorold (On- 
tario) plant of the Ontario Paper 
Company, closed for months under the 
pooling arrangements, should be in 
full operation by early in the next 
year. It is expected that production 
of the second unit will be started be- 


‘fore the end of the year, and that the 


third unit will be started up shortly 
after. It is not known now how soon 
Beaver Wood Fiber Company, also of 
Thorold, will be able to resume 
operations. 
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Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 823 Washington St.. Dayton F-7, Ohio 


SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE 
New York: E. P. Lawson_& Co., Inc., 426 West 33rd Street 
Chicago: Harris-Seybold-Porter Co., 112 West Harrison Street 


‘ Southern Sales District: 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 220 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga, 
West Coast Distributor: 

Harry W. Brintnall Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Canadian Distributor: 
Harris-Seybold-Potter, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal, Canada 


The 


—CSEVBOLDS 


are coming! 





SPACER 


For making a series . 


I'm a time-saving guy 
With plenty of guts! 


Before long you will be able to get a new 
SEYBOLD again. How long is long is best 
explained by the statement we made last month 
—“we're getting ready ... to begin . . . to 
start... to commence” . . . in a limited sort 
of way. At any rate, you'll be glad to know 

ou can put in a reservation now for a new 
SEYBOLD. Use the attached coupon or write. 








HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 

819 Washington St., Dayton F-7, Ohio. 

Please send us your Purchase Proposal form which 
gives complete details of your Reserve Order plan. 











>>» A UNITED STATES company 
is said to be investigating the free- 
hold limits along the Peribonka River, 
with a view to purchasing this prop- 
erty from the Quebec Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Chicoutimi, Quebec. This 
company was placed in bankruptcy in 
October, 4942, and the Quebee Gov- 
ernment claims $1,824,000. The tim- 
ber limits controlled by the company 
contained some five million pe at 
the time the company was placed in 
bankruptcy, and its groundwood pulp 
mill at Chicoutimi has a capacity of 
300 tons per day. Power sites devel- 
oped are good for 36,000 horsepower. 


4 


>>> REMOVAL OF OFFICES of 
Industrias. Klabin Do Parana, New 
York, has been announced as of Octo- 
ber 1. The new address is the Empire 
State Building, New York 1, New 
York. Phone, Pennsylvania 6-1746. 


Sd 
FINANCIAL 


A flurry in the securities markets the 
latter part of October setting off a 
decline in values had little effect on 
paper mill securities. On the contrary, 
paperboard company securities showed 
some strength as compared with prices 
at the end of September. A notable 
price change involves Certain-teed 
Products Preferred, which, selling at 
about 106 in late September, has now 
advanced to prices ranging nearly to 
125. 

Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company—Net profit for the quarter 
ending June 30 was $57,753 as against 
a loss of $6,262 for the same period 
in 1943. 

A.P.W. Paper Company — Net in- 
come for the fiscal year ending June 
30 was $78,282 as against $23,736 for 
the previous year. 

Celotex Corporation—Net profit for 
the third quarter of the fiscal year end- 
ing July 31 was $85,476; for the six 
months period, $209,093; and for the 
nine months of the year to that date, 
$294,569. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany—Net profit for sixteen weeks 
ending August 20 was $611,435 as 
against $664,334 for the comparable 
period in 1943. 

Robert Gair Company—Net income 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $519,978 as against $652,353 for 
the same period in 1943. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation — An 
issue of 414% cumulative preferred 
stock will be issued to replace out- 


standing 6% preferred, and there will 


be an additional issue of common 
stock, present common stockholders be- 
ing given the right to subscribe for the 
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new stock on the basis of one share 
for each five now held, before a public 
offering of the new securities. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Com pany—Net 
profit for the fiscal year ending May 31 
was $184,507 as against $176,575 for 
the previous year. 

Union Bag and Paper Cor poration— 
Net income for the quarter ending 
September 30 was $456,193, as 
against $406,464 for the same quarter 
in 1943. For the first nine months of 
this year, met was $1,251,547, as 
against $670,753 for the previous year. 

S. D. Warren Company — A first 
mortgage bond issue of $4,500,000 has 
been authorized, with a probable in- 


terest rate of 4%. The funds will be 


used to retire present 414% and 
414,% securities to a total of over 
$4,000,000. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Oct. 25 Sept. 25 
A.P.W. Paper Co....... 3% 4l4 
.- 22a eee 135% 14 
Same Preferred ...... 18 18% 
Certain-teed Products. 71 6Y, 
Same Preferred ...... 124%, 106 


Champion P & F Co... 29 28 
Same Preferred *113—1133%4 *11114-113 


Container Corp. ........ 289% 264% 
Cont. Diamond .......... 10%, 10% 
Crown Zellerbach...... 20% 194 

Same Preferred ...... 1024% *102-102% 


Dixie Vortex........ *1814-185%% *2014-20% 


NENG ecnenscteceses 471Y4,-479%4 47 
Ropet Geir ‘.......... 45 4% 
Same Preferred ...... *1514-15% 15% 
Gaylord Container .... 20 205 
Same Preferred ...... *5414-5514*5314-54 
International Paper... 193% 194 
Same Preferred ...... 88 83 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 36, *38-40 


McAndrews & Forbes.. 2914-295 *2914-30 
43% 


OS ee 41y, 

ps ee lly , 12 
Same Preferred ...... *99-100 *97-99 

National Container... 113% 10% 

Pataffine Cos.............. 56% 53 
Same Preferred ...... 10644 *105-110 

NS pee 16 17% 
Same Preferred ...... 33% *3194-32% 

Scott Paper ................ *43-44 *4214-425% 
Same 414% Pref... 113 *11214-113 


Same 4% Pref.....*10714-109 *108~-109 
Sutherland Paper ...... *30-31%4 30 
Union Bag & Paper.... 1314 13% 
U.S. Gypsum ............ 78 78, 

Same Preferred ..*17514—180*175-179% 
West Va. P & P Co..... 23% 241, 

Same Pref. *10744-1084% *107-108\%4 


' New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


rf, eee 89 
Celotex 33%4% .......-.- 104 
Certain-teed 514% .... 102 
Champion P & F Co 
Internat’] Paper 5%.. 10314 








Same 6% ............. 108% 

WE Week OOO. wo - lbs 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
i SN 4. cet Sen 
Great Northern 3614 35% 
Hummel Ross .... 71% 7% 

St. Regis ......... 5% 
| REET eS ae eae ees 
United Wall Paper... 414 4A¥, 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 





>>> NATIONAL SELECTIVE 
SERVICE and provincial labor offi. 
cials across Canada are cooperating to 
repeat last autumn’s mass transfer from 
farms to forests, base metals and coal 
mines, railway maintenance, construc- 
tion, flour and feed milling, meat 
packing, foundries, heaving ammuni- 
tion and shell filling. Objective is 
100,000 men of which perhaps 60 per 
cent will be asked to engage in forest 


operations. 
om 


CONFERENCE ON WOOD 
PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
AT FORESTRY COLLEGE 

At the conference on New Develop- 
ments in Wood Products held at the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, New York, those present 
glimpsed a most promising future. 
The conference indicated a strong 
trend in forestry toward utilization. 
There was an extensive exhibit of 
paper products and articles in the field 
of plastics, as well as lumber and mis- 
cellaneous materials. 

The conference was held through 
two days— October 6 and 7 — and 
the program of the sessions included 
addresses by a number of prominent 
men. Among the speakers was Dr. 
Edwin C. Jahn, of the staff of the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
who has just returned from Sweden 
and England. Dr. Joseph S. Illick, 
acting dean of the College, spoke at 
the banquet which followed the first 
day’s session. His subject was “Look- 
ing Forward in Forest Education.’ 
Some highlights of his address follow: 

“Everyone who is in close touch with 
forest education knows that its scope 
is much wider today than it was in 
1898 when professional training in 
forestry began in this country. As @ 
result of the widening of this scope, 
the more progressive and comprehen- 
sive forest curriculum now includes 
courses in aerial mapping, wildlife 
management, recreational land use, 
camp administration, forest structures 
and improvements, forest accounts 
and records, lumber salesmanship, 
wood preservation, dry kiln engineer- 
ing, wood chemistry, cellulose chem- 
istry, cellulose technology, and w 
plastics. 

“The largest single group of new 
subjects now awaiting admission to 
the curricula of our American forestry 
schools relates to new developments 10 


the field of wood products, that is © 
courses covering the kind of informa- © 
tion being considered in the program ~ 


of this conference. 

“There is general agreement among 
forest educators that the present train- 
ing period of most forestry schools 1s 
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17 million tons of it/ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY products for the Paper Industry: 
Aluminum Sulfate (Standard and Iron Free) * Sodium Silicate 
Zine Chloride Solution * Glauber’s Salt (Crystal or Anhydrous) 
Sodium Sulfide * Sodium Bisulfite (Solution or Anhydrous) 








Crystal Alum, Potassium ° Salt Cake * Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate * Sodium Hyposulfite ® Muriatic Acid 





Sodium Sulfite Anhydrous * Sodium Aluminum Sulfate 
Epsom Salt * Nitre Cake * Sulfuric Acid 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Beston + Bridgeport (Conn.) + Buffalo 
Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit - Houston - Kansas City - Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-New York - Philadelphia -Pittsburgh-Providence (R. I.) -St. Louis-Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal « Toronto + Vancouver 
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*Estimated American Paper 
Production for 1943 








too short and that before long it will 
not be possible to complete the profes- 
sional training in forestry in four 
years of undergraduate work.” 

In concluding his address, the Dean 
said: “Occasionally we hear that wood 
is on its way out. I know of nothing 
in foresfry that is farther from the 
truth. For every wooden product that 
has gone out of use, several new ones 
have come in, and highly significant is 


postwar planning. Considering the 
rapid advancement of paper treatments 
and usages during the War, and the 
possibilities for paper in postwar 
work, the company considers this gath- 
ering one of the most important in its 
history. 

Special attention was given to plans 
for converting war-born papers to 
peacetime applications in three-way 


conferences between sales representa. 
tives, laboratory technicians, and pro- 
duction heads. Future sales and mer. 
chandising plans were discussed and 
the company’s 1945 advertising pro- 
gram was outlined. Charles W. Smith, 
president and general manager, pre. 
sided at the meetings. This was the 
first sales conference to be held in the 
company’s new modern offices. 





the fact that enormous quantities of 
wood are being used in so many dif- 
ferent products and for so many dif- 
ferent purposes in which its use is not 
obvious. Wood will continue to be 
among the most essential materials in 
our future economy, and so that it 
may give its highest services to the 
American public it is our responsibility 
to plan and provide for an abundant 
measure of high quality forest educa- 
tion and forest research.” 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 
THEME OF CENTRAL 
PAPER CO. MEETING 
Sales representatives of Central Pa- 
per Company met in conference at the 
general offices of the company in 
Muskegon, Michigan, the week of Sep- 
tember 17. Throughout the confer- 
ence there was special emphasis on 
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At the general sales meeting of the Central Paper Company, Muskegon, Michigan. were: 
Seated—{L to R) J. E. Wilson, Buffalo; G. Westerberg. manager New York office; H. E. 
Bouis, St. Louis: H. C. Engel. manager Chicago office; C. W. Smith, president and general 
manager of the company; Edgar A. Hall, Jr., Cincinnati: F. C. Vogel, manager Detroit 
office; A. D. Keillor, Detroit; F. J. Ford Blickley, Detroit: John Shay, manager Boston office. 
Standing—W. H. Erickson, Chicago; D. H. Strickland, sales supervisor, general offices; 
Ray Terrien, senior sales supervisor, general offices; W. H. Cochran, Baltimore; L. J. 
Walker, Chicago; and L. Powers, New York. 


CONSERVE The CUTTING STEEL 
On Your Paper Knives 











Actually, that narrow strip of extremely tough steel 
—the cutting edge of your paper knives—takes all 
the beating. And in bringing dull knives back to 
proper condition, it is this costly band of metal that 
is ground away. Makeshift sharpening methods or 
obsolete equipment help to multiply the loss—hand 
methods are slow and inaccurate. 


The new Covel-Hanchett GK Knife Grinder speeds 
up knife sharpening, assures an accurately straight, 
even edge on any knife. Fully automatic, the GK 
needs no skilled operator—once the knife is posi- 
tioned and the controls set, this man is freed for 
other work. And the extra-heavy cabinet ase con- 
struction affords a solid, vibration-proof machine 
that will stand up under the toughest schedules. 


Let. Covel-Hanchett engineers show you how the GK can reduce maintenance 
costs, save valuable knife steel and keep those cutting blades in perfect condi- 
tion for precision work at all times. Write today! 


a mrs 


OREGON 


Ve 
COVEL-HANCHETT Co. 


1G RAPIDS MICHIGAN PORTLAND 
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Dodge-Timken Bearing Units applied to the 
primary press rolls of board machine. 





There’s no necd for any paper machine to be obsolete as 
far as performance goes, no matter how old it may be. 


It’s surprising how great an improvement even a few 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings make in machine 
Operation through reduction of friction and wear; con- 
trol of radial, thrust and combined loads; and preven- 
tion of misalignment. 


Most existing paper machines can be modernized by the 
replacement of friction bearings with Timken Bearings, 
thereby removing speed restrictions and other operating 
handicaps; increasing accuracy; reducing maintenance and 
TIMKEN extending equipment life. 

TRADEMARK AEG. U. 8. PAY. OFF Prepare your equipment to meet post-war competition 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS by applying Timken Bearings at every possible posi- 


tion. Consult the machine builder or our engineers. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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MASONEILAN CONTROLS 
Help to Produce Paper 


Faster... Better... More Economically 


Today, when time is precious and paper 
scarce, Masoneilan control equipment is help- 
ing paper makers get out paper fast. 

Simple, accurate, sensitive, these controls 
give operators complete control over every 
process thereby enabling them to produce 
better quality paper with little if any rejects. 
And because all Masoneilan controls, such as 
regulators, indicators, recorders, complete di- 
gestor controls, etc., are constructed to give 
dependable service year after year, they in- 


For Victory — Keep Buying Bonds 
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crease production by reducing time out for 
maintenance. 

It will pay you to investigate Masoneilan 
Control Equipment for your plant. . . when 


war is won. 


MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


1196 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASS. 





New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Toledo 
Chicago * Tulsa « Atlanta ¢ St.Louis *« Houston 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Lted., Montreal, Canada 
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@ By covering the cast iron, brass, and bronze cores of your worn-out rolls, 
you save the cost of expensive new cores. Weldco roll covers of Monel, 
Inconel, Nickel, and Stainless Steel give you other savings, too. The new 
Weldco covers will resist pec ps and withstand onion thus decreasing 
the uency of grinding a lishing. These tight-fit covers with beauti- 
ful jer ee | are bese pues = vieainadies service on all types of 
paper mill equipment. Youngstown ktynr Je engineers have made many 
cost-saving recommendations to paper mills. Write today and let them 
analyze your requirements . . . to save you money and to increase your 
quality production. 





THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING AND ENGINEERING CO. 


3752 CAKWOOD AVE. YOUNGSTOWN 9, OHIO 
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Already, successful instal- 





register and cut-off, regulating 


lations are controlling side 
speed of supercalenders, and 
maintaining constant tension on 
rewinders as well as on sectional 
and single-motor paper machines. 
On bag machines, cut-off control 
at speeds of 400 to 500 ft per min 
is being held to an accuracy of 
1/32 inch or better. Color regis- 


ter on high-speed presses is being 














AMPLIFIER 



































This G-E PARTNERSHIP 
MAKES IT PRACTICAL 


The combination of electronic 
tubes and the G-E amplidyne 
(and often electronics alone) 
opens up many new possibili- 
ties ‘in the precise control of 
paper travel over a wide range 
of speeds. 


held to 3/1000 inch at 1000-ft- 
per-min speeds! 

With the G-E amplidyne, re- 
sponse to the control impulse is 
fast and positive. This generator- 
like unit steps up small control 
signals to working forces that can 
handle heavy machinery without 
appreciable time lag. By eliminat- 
ing many contactors and relays, 
the amplidyne gives you a new 


concept of operating simplicity. 


MAINTAINING SIDE REGISTER: Where 

accurate positioning is required, G-E photo- 

electric control equipment (left) scans the 

moving paper and detects variations in register 
a by differences in reflected light. Electronically 
amplified, this control impulse acts through a 
G-E amplidyne to provide the corrective motive 
power. This is only one of the many ways in 
which these versatile units hold operations to 
the desired position, torque, or tension—re- 
gardless of speed. 
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Accurate side register control as paper travels at high 
speed is initiated by a photoelectric scanning head at 
the edge of the sheet (shown just below counter- 
weight). An amplidyne powers the motor which 
corrects the roll position. 





Here’s extreme accuracy of register at high speed—a 
multicolor rotogravure press with paper speed of 
1000 ft per min! A register mark made by the first 
impression is photoelectrically matched with a 
register slit on the next printing cylinder. 





Web-register control for precise cut-off begins with 
photoelectric scanning of register marks. An ampli- 
dyne-powered motor applies a differential correction 
between draw-roll speed and knife-roll speed. 


OR WHAT-HAVE-YOU ? 
Whenever paper in motion creates 
a control problem for you, you’ll 
find G.E. ready with a practical 
solution, derived from wide ex- 
perience on all kinds of paper-mill 
and printing-plant drives, as well 
as from electronic research. Let 
our application engineers give you 
the facts on the operating and 
maintenance experience of elec- 
tronic controls now in regular use. 
You’ll find convincing evidence of 
high operating continuity under 
difficult service conditions. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





Complete G-E bag-machine ¢on- 
trol at Bemis Bag Co., Peoria, Mh 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy! . Ae 
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Slime Chaser | | 
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sealed envelope. 
Throw it in the 
beater unopened 





Cleans Pipes 
Kills Bacteria 
Reduces Washups 
Fewer Slime Rejects 


. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Editorial ... 


4 Ring the Liberty Bell on V-Day 


‘>>> IS THERE ANY red-blooded 
American who wouldn't like to hear 
‘the pealing of the Liberty Bell? No — 
‘there couldn't be. 

Travelers to Philadelphia, no matter 
from whence they come, are led to 
this shrine of early American history. 
They stand before it in reverence and 
awe and leave with an inner feeling 
that right will prevail in the world. 

W. J. Conley, consulting welding 
engineer, The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, after studying the bell, reports 
that it is both practical and safe to re- 

ir the crack in its side — that it can 
4 repaired so that the full tone of the 
bell will be restored. 

Mr. Conley, as authorized spokes- 
Man in the matter for his company, 
has recommended to the Seventy- 
‘Bighth Congress of the United States 
to appoint a committee of experts to 
decide on the exact procedure to be 
followed in making the repair — he 
even proposes a definite technique for 
doing the job —and to take appro- 

jate action to repair it so that it can 
Ce rung on V-Day. On that day and 
‘in the days to follow, states Mr. Con- 
ley, let the symbol of Liberty be 
heard by the miracle of radio across the 
land and around the world. 

' Why not take up the cudgel of Mr. 
‘Conley. Write to the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
‘who already has been made acquainted 
with Mr. Conley’s proposal, and re- 
quest prompt action on the matter. 

' To refresh your memory, here are a 
few important facts regarding the bell. 

The bell arrived in Philadelphia 
‘from England, where it was cast, to- 
Ward the end of August, 1752, for 
Wmstallation in the State House. The 
Wery next month, it was cracked by 
"4 stroke of the clapper. Thereupon, 
“it was recast twice by Pass and Stow 
of Philadelphia, the first recasting be- 
ing Sdatiabertoey. It was rehung in 

“the State House following the second 
‘fecasting, in June, 1753, and has re- 
‘Mained in that building (now Inde- 
mpendence Hall) except for a few 
“Comparatively short intervals ever 
‘Since, once during the British occupa- 
“tion of Philadelphia, and then for 
ition purposes on several occa- 


The bell was rung for the first time 
on August 27, 1753, and that ringing 
was for the purpose of calling the 
Assembly together. 

It was on July 8, 1776, that it was 
rung to inform the populace concern- 
ing the proclamation declaring our 
independence. 

A few other occasions upon which 
the bell was rung are: September 29, 
1824, as a welcome to Lafayette to 
Philadelphia; July 4, 1826, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Republic; 
July 24, 1826, in commemoration of 
the death of Thomas Jefferson; Feb- 
fuaty 22, 1832, in commemoration 


of the birth of George Washington . 


(the last recorded ringing for this 
purpose); July 21, 1834 — Lafayette 


* * * * * * * * 

Whe Knows? 
>>» THE UNSOLVED QUESTION 
still persists. 


* 


“What of the paper demand and ° 


supply in the postwar period?” We 
don’t know and so far we can’t find 
anybody who does know. 

There have been attempts made to 
answer the question, but as we have 
gone over these theses, they are either 
too limited or too confused. In the 
absence of any authoritative pulp and 
paper statistics compiled from actual 
surveys and prime fact-finding re- 
search, no conclusions of any worth 
are at present available. 

What we should have today in the 
hands of every pulp and paper mill 
operator, is a factual, comprehensive, 
authoritative analysis of just what the 
demand and supply situation in this 
country is for evety grade of paper 
used. Together with that, we should 
have an equally reliable factual survey 
of the Scandinavian pulp and paper 
production outlook. Also a survey of 
the demand for paper in the global 
rehabilitation era. 

This much is certain: That when 
hostilities cease, North America will 
be the only active paper producing 
area on the globe, except Sweden. The 
world will come to North America for 
its pulp and paper tonnage. We do 
know — or should know — just what 
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was dead; and July 8, 1835, in honor 
of John Marshall who had died on 
July 6th and whose remains that day 
were being taken to Virginia for 
burial. 

While tolling slowly for the fu- 
neral solemnities of Mr. Marshall, the 
bell cracked again, 59 years to a day 
from the date of its memorable ringing 
to proclaim our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Remaining in this condition down 
through the years, the bell was struck 
lightly on April 6, 1917, by city offi- 
cials of Philadelphia to proclaim that 
a state of war existed between the 
United States and Germany. 

What would be more fitting than to 
ring it once more in all its fullness 
of tone, broadcasting the sound to the 
entire world, when Germany collapses 
again and World War II, at least in 
the European theatre of operations is 
brought to a close. Would not such a 
ringing fulfill again the inscription 
that encircles the crown of the bell — 
PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGH- 
OUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL 
THE INHABITANTS THEREOF 
LEV. XXV, X. 


Oo. @-&. .Wiee. SR ae ee 


our facilities will be for supplying the 
pent-up demand of three years’ ac- 
cumulation in this country, and the 
seven years of pent-up demand from 
the world at large. 

Toumey has said that “Victory 
comes with the greatest iron mines and 
smelters, the largest areas of waving 
grain, and the greatest abundance of 
wood.” If a nation would win its 
wars — or what is more important — 
be influential in the fight for peace, 
that nation must make provision for 
perpetually productive forests from 
which adequate supplies of wood can 
be obtained to meet its need in peace 
as well as in war. We have the facts 
on steel and waving grain. Where 
are the facts on wood? 

We do know the world will turn 
to America for its finished products of 
lumber and paper, and in all proba- 
bility for the raw material — wood and 
pulp — from which to fabricate all its 
commodities which require wood as 
its basic raw material. 

Can our forests, which as long ago 
as 1919 were being cut down in excess 
of their natural growth by more than 
four billion cubic feet a year, stand 
the drain of a world-wide demand for 
lumber, pulp and paper? Who knows? 
The facts are obtainable. Who should 
gather and distribute them other than 
the paper industry ? 

What is the paper industry doing 
about it? 
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Observations on This and That 


>>> IT IS AMAZING, sometimes, 
where one finds keen vision—and, 
likewise, the lack of it. "Way back 
in 1914, when the airplane wasn’t 
much to speak of, the late Adm. 
Robert E. Peary, looking upon the 
crude craft, foresaw great future for 
the implement of travel. He proph- 
esied ocean crossings and transcon- 
tinental flights. Even then he urged 
a coastal defense which, in 1942 when 
the submarine menace in the Atlantic 
became so serious, was followed almost 
to the letter. He suggested a con- 
tinuous picket line of airplanes just 
offshore, saying prophetically: “Sea- 
planes and small dirigibles will con- 
stitute an air power which can combat 
the submarine menace better than any 
other agency.” 

In consideration of this same dis- 
tance-shortening, time-quickening in- 
strument, Thomas A. Edison wasn’t so 
sanguine. Of course, he was thinking 
only in terms of dirigibles, but for 
them he could see very little future. 
The New York Herald of April 14, 
1902, for instance, carries an interview 
with Santos Dumont, the South Ameri- 
can aviation enthusiast who had been 
flying hither and yon in a dirigible of 
his own design. Mr. Dumont had 
talked with Mr. Edison about his in- 
vention, and later described the inter- 
view by saying: “Mr. Edison told me 
that while he thought flying machines 
could be made to travel considerable 
distance, he could not see any com- 
mercial value in them. He also said 
that he did not care to spend time on 
an invention that was not of com- 
mercial value.” 


+ 


>>> AND SPEAKING OF RAIL- 
ROADS—they had best look not to 
their accommodations and speed, but 
to their fares as well. Not long ago 
I had occasion to go from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, in a hurry. (Who isn’t 
in a hurry, these days?) At any rate, 
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without benefit of priority, I took a 
chance on TWA. I got as far as 
Kansas City, and was “bumped” for 
priority passengers. Being human, I 
griped some, but inwardly realized 
that during these war days, such 
“priority removals” were a necessity. I 
stuck around the Kansas City airdrome 
for six hours (a very boring place at 
2 A. M.) until finally, at 8:30 A. M. 
I got on a plane whose flight originated 
in Kansas City. It was filled with 
nonpriority passengers. As it turned 
out, I was indeed fortunate to have 
been bumped in Kansas City because 
that gave me a daylight ride all the way 
through—putting me about 2,000 or 
3,000 feet above that indescribable 
area which constitutes the Grarid 
Canyon. And mister—you may have 
stood on the brink of that little ditch 
and been overawed at its size and 
grandeur—but you haven't seen any- 
thing until you have flown over that 
area which is some 40 miles wide and 
96 miles long. It is a place where 
adjectives don’t work, and also a hell 
of a place to run out of gas! We 
dropped into the Lockheed airport at 
Burbank at 4 P. M. Cost, including 
limousine fare at each end $117.00. 
. . . . Even with the “bump” of 6 
hours; time 18 hours. 

Returning to Chicago I couldn't 
get on a plane, so (very fortunately) 
got a roomette on the Super-Chief. 
Fare: $130.79—and pay for your 
meals (such as they were) in the diner. 
Time: 42 hours. 

Look, Mister Railroad Devotee — 
there’s a severe discrepancy here. Of 
course, the Super-Chief is a $15 sur- 
charge train. But, by the same token, 
$15.00 of the $117 for air travel 
was federal tax. The roomette cost 
dough, sure—but the air accommoda- 
tions were comparable. On the train 
I had to buy my food in a diner which 
sounded as if they were serving a con- 
vention of Swiss bell-ringers. On the 
plane, the stewardess served good 
meals, gratis. Come, come Railroads— 
you gotta do better than that. 
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>>> HAVE YOU TRIED to travel 
recently? Well—don’t! it is a real 
trial; a lot of hard work; an annoying 
adventure. 

Even on crack trains such as the 
Super-Chief, the Century, the City of 
San Francisco, the Floridian, accom- 
modations are jammed, and frequently 
the dining car service is so out of 
joint that you will be much better off 
to carry a hamper of food with you. 
I mention trains exclusively, because 
automobiles are largely without gas 
or tires, while airplanes are pre- 
emptied by priorities. , 

But don’t expect travel conditions 
to adjust themselves to “normal” the 
day after the Armistice has been 
signed. The inalienable right of the 
American citizen to go places and see 
things will rise to the surface with a 
surge when peace comes, and right 
now rail, steamship, and air lines are 
busy preparing for a tremendous pick- 
up in travel, once they have redistri- 
buted the armed forces and their facili- 
ties are again open to the public. As 
this is being written, a lot of postwar 
problems in air travel are being taken 
up for discussion and straightening. 
Whether it will result in a better agree- 
ment than Dumbarton Oaks, remains 
to be seen. 

In the meantime, air lines are, as you 
know, ordering large numbers of new 
passenger planes, many of which will 
have fancy appointments now un- 
known. Railroads have assigned com- 
mitments for large numbers of flossy, 
stainless-steel or aluminum trains, 
with coaches, lounge cars and diners 
fancier and more comfortable than 
ever before . . . . And all the while 
there are the owners of some forty or 
fifty million automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, and airplanes just biting their 
fingernails waiting for the day when 
they can drive into the filling station 
and pre-emptorially order the pump 
attendant to “Fill ‘er up!” Yes—the 
American public is going to travel— 
if it has to run on the rims or stan 
in the aisles. 











vo VACATIONS ror 


PAPER-MILL PUMP 











APER MAKING is an around-the-clock process... and 
P paper mill pumps must stay on the job. Ingersoll-Rand 
pumps for the pulp and paper mill are built to operate 
“without vacations.” 

I-R engineers have made these pumps accessible and have 
made all wearing parts easy to replace. But more than that, 
they have made them “tough.” Large shafts and bearings, and 
heavy casings together with careful attention to stuffing-boxes 
and other details make I-R pumps ideal for paper-mill service. . 

There is a suitable Ingersoll-Rand pump for practically 
every paper-and-pulp-mill application from the power plant 


I to the paper machine. Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron 
gersoll-Rand Pump Division, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
: : 


Bi OE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS = CONDENSERS * COMPRESSORS * TURBO-BLOWERS * ROCK DRILLS * AIR TOOLS * Ol AND GAS ENGINES 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 


standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 


from GASES 


30 years of research, development and operating experience 
throughout the world are incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 


of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fine finish in normal production .. . or a lightweight, 
extra-porous felt for faster drying ... or an Asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced temperatures in- 
volved in high-speed production of Kraft and other 
heavy papers — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engi- 
neering” has the answer to your problem. 
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cify HOOPERWOOD-Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until 
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and ships returning home—every American 
industry that has had a part in war production 
will have the deep satisfaction of having done 
a stupendous job well. We, who have turned our 


PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS 





— 
facilities into the making of essential war matériel, 
have learned lessons—have gained new and 
valuable ideas that will enable us to give greater 
services in the designing and. building advanced 
finishing machinery for the great paper industry. 
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Why Let Any Of It Go Down The Drain? 


BIRD SAVE-ALLS were never more im- 
portant nor more profitable than they 
are today. Think what it means to have 
every pound of good fibre and every 
gallon of good water 
right back where it will 
do the most good instead 
of flowing down the 


drain. 





The Bird Save-All does the job in the 
simplest, most direct way and at lowest 
net cost. 

If you have any question about the 
Bird Save-All system 
and what it can do, now 
is the time to get the 
answer. For further infor- 


mation, get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


ar UTH WALPOGEE 
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Write for New Culletin 


We have recently prepared a bulle- 
tin on Ryertex suction box covers, 
forming boards and doctor blades. 
It explains in detail the many ad- 
vantages of Ryertex for these ap- 
plications. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 

Learn how bearing friction, 
whether rotating, sliding or recipro- 
cating can be reduced with Ryertex 
water or oil lubricated bearings. 
How performance records for Ryer- 
tex suction box covers, forming 
boards and doctor blades have set 






new standards of efficient opera- 
tion. 

If you care to know more about 
this outstanding development, and 
if you are interested in the unique 
economies and amazing perform- 
ance of Ryertex in all types of bear- 
ing applications, get in touch with 
your nearest Ryerson plant. Ryertex 
engineers will be glad to show you 
what others are doing and how you 
can profitably improve your opera- 
tions. ...Write for our bulletin which 
gives complete information. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








RYERTEX Maite tebriated BEARINGS 
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the Sulphate Cook 


>>> IN MANUFACTURING 
PULP by the chemical processes, the 
digester foreman, usually called the 
cook, should keep in mind the pur- 
pose of the digesting or cooking proc- 
ess. In southern woods particularly, 
the composition of the wood is roughly 
50 per cent cellulose and the balance 
water, lignin, sugars and other carbo- 
hydrates, resin proteins, fats, and min- 
erals, all having a direct bearing on 
the manufacture of pulp. Since the 
cellulose only can be used for pulp, the 
other components must be removed. 

Therefore, the purpose of cooking 
the wood chips is to bring about com- 
plete separation of the cellulose from 
the noncellulose content. In the sul- 
phate process this separation is ac- 
complished by steaming the chips in 
an alkaline solution. 

In starting up a new mill, the first 
charge of cooking liquor is usually 
made by dissolving soda ash (58 per 
cent sodium oxide—Na,O) in water 
until the resulting liquor tests 18 deg. 
to 20 deg. Bé at 60 Fahr. Please note 
that although soda ash is sodium car- 
bonate (Na,CO,) its purity is stated 
as ‘eing equivalent to a certain per- 
centage of Na,O. Thus soda ash (58 
per cent Na,O) really means the soda 
ash is 97.5 per cent Na,CO,,. 

The first cooks made with this liquor 
produces soda pulp, and sulphate pulp 
can only be made after reclaiming the 
spent cooking liquor by evaporation of 
excess moisture, reduction of the sodi- 
um sulphate in the smelters to sodium 
sulphide, and then causticizing with 
lime, which produces the necessary sul- 
phate cooking liquor — white liquor. 
This procedure means that consider- 
able low grade pulp is produced be- 
fore sulphate liquor circulation be- 
comes balanced ahead of the digesters. 

Modern procedure eliminates the 
soda pulp, entirely by adding flake so- 
dium sulphide to the soda ash liquor, 
and causticizing the mixture with lime, 
thus the very first cook produces sul- 





phate pulp. There have been argu- 
ments pro and con on the additional 
cost of starting up with sodium sul- 
phide, but the author's experience 
has been that while the initial fifteen 
or twenty cooks may cost more, money 
and time is saved, and there is no 
low grade pulp to be disposed of at 
a loss. The spent liquors from these 
cooks are put through the usual re- 
covery process for reuse. 

Since stationary digesters are the 
most common type used in the South, 
they are referred to here in all dis- 
cussions. Every cook knows they are, 
by far, the simplest type to operate. 
The sizes vary from four to ten tons 
capacity of air dry pulp, with six to 
slightly over eight tons capacity pre- 
dominating. 

Quality pulp is, of course, the cook's 
aim, and it must be obtained in such 
a manner that the maximum yield is 
produced per cord of wood used with 
a minimum chemical cost. Other im- 
portant points are (a) clean blowing, 
which means careful filling of digest- 
ers; (b) an easy washing pulp or 
entire operating cycle can be upset; 
(c) keeping the drying machines, pa- 
per machines or bleach plant supplied 
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with sufficient pulp for maximum pro- 
duction; and (d) accomplish all the 
above within the desired cycle and 
with minimum steam and liquor losses. 

The cook must not only know the 
kind of wood he is cooking, but its 
age, how well it is barked, and the 
amount of moisture it contains so the 
active alkali content, on a dry wood 
basis, can be calculated and main- 
tained at the most favorable quantity 
for efficient operation. This informa- 
tion can be obtained by careful sam- 
pling and testing of the chips enter- 
ing the digester, and making a mois- 
ture check on them by drying in an 
oven to bone dryness. 

Filling the digester is being done 
in several different ways in the South. 
Sometimes the liquor is started first 
and a minute or so later, the chips; 
then both continue together until the 
digester is full—and then steam 
turned on after the digester cover is 
in place. Another method is liquor 
first and chips a minute or so later, 
cracking the steam valve very lightly 
to help settle the chips. This practice 
is dangerous from the — of 
steam burns to operators unless very 
carefully handled. Again the chips may 
be loaded first, starting the liquor after 
the bottom cone is full and continuing 
liquor and chips together and steaming 
after the cover is in place. By far the 
most practical method, where a circu- 
lating system is not used, is to run 
chips and liquor in together and steam 
after cover is on. Where circulating 
is practiced, best results are obtained 
where chips and liquor are run in to- 
gether until the digester is about four- 
fifths full. Then the circulating pump 
is started, the liquor taken from near 
the bottom, pumped up to a circular 
liquor spray near the top, and sprayed 
back on top of the chips, more chips 
being added until required amount is 
loaded. 

After filling 1s complete, the top of 
digester is cleaned, a gasket — some- 











times a wet lap of pulp, but preferably 
a lead gasket designed to fit grooves 
in the digester top and cover — put in 
place, and the cover bolted down. 
Steaming then begins. 

The cook must know the strength of 
his cooking liquors as to caustic and 
sulphide content as well as the volume 
of liquor to be used, and of course, 
the steam pressure and temperature, 
and must keep records of the time of 
the six operations (filling, steaming, 
relieving, cooking, relieving and blow- 

* ing) involved in the cooking cycle. 

Some chemical terms with which the 
cook must be thoroughly familiar to 
properly digest pulp are: 


Active Alkali: In the sulphate 
process, this means the sum of the 
caustic soda (NaOH) and sodium sul- 
phide (Na,S) expressed as Na,O. 
Naturally, the quantity of active alkali 
will vary slightly depending on wood 
used, and from mill to mill. It is 
important to determine the correct 
amount for the quality and type wood 
being used. Too much active alkali 
will radically change quality of fiber 
and reduce yield. The most satisfac- 
tory results are obtained by using 20 to 
23 per cent active alkali, based on 
bone dry weight of chips. 


Total Active Alkali: Is the num- 
ber of pounds of active alkali used per 
cook and is the sum of caustic soda 
(NaOH), sodium sulphide (Na,S), 
and carbonate (Na,CO,) expressed as 
Na,O. ' 


Total Liquor: The volume of 
liquor used per cook, which varies as 
to type of wood and size of digester, 
as well as quality of pulp to be made. 
Scales on liquor storage tanks permit 
direct readings of the volume used, 
either in inches to be converted later, 
or in gallgns or cubic feet, whichever 
is most practical for the mill in ques- 
tion. The important point to remem- 
ber is that the correct volume of liquor 
to use per cook is that which has been 
predetermined by analysis to contain 
the required amount of active alkali in 
per cent of dry wood to satisfactorily 
digest the chips and occupy the de- 
sired proportion of digester space. The 
careful use of active alkali must pre- 
vail to make high grade uniform qual- 
ity pulp. as any excess will drastically 
effect fiber quality. 

Too much liquor volume makes re- 
lieving without pulling some liquor 
through impossible, thus causing loss 
of alkali in the particular cook being 
made, even if the liquor so pulled over 
is going back into storage. 

On the other hand, too little volume 
means burned or uncooked fiber mixed 
with good fiber. 
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The established practice in southern 
mills is to make up liquor volume 
(adding to the white liquor used in 
cooking) with black liquor (liquor re- 
covered from washing the pulp, and 
which contains much water before con- 
centration by evaporation). Thus, vol- 
ume can be increased or decreased at 
will and still maintain the correct 
amount of active alkali. 

Steaming the digester depends en- 

tirely on the quality of pulp to be 
made. Some grades require quick, 
harsh steaming while others mean slow 
steaming and long cooking. In mills 
cooking for board pulps and certain 
kraft papers, thirty to forty-five min- 
utes is required to bring the digester 
‘up to pressure (110-115 Fahr. de- 
pending on mill conditions). The 
pressure is then maintained for from 
one hour to one hour and forty-five 
minutes, governed by final product. In 
coming up to pressure, the cook 
watches his steam flow and temperature 
meters, and, to obtain good circulation 
of liquor and steam, manipulates the 
digester relief valve. 

For regular kraft papers, the cooking 
cycle varies, but as a rule approxi- 
mately one-third to one-half of the 
total cooking time is usd to bring the 
cook up to pressure and the balance in 
cooking at pressure. 

When the digester is up to pressure, 
the relief valve is closed and the steam 
valve left open just enough to main- 
tain cooking pressure — however, fur- 
ther use of the relief valve is required 
during cooking period to maintain 
proper temperature. 

If the mill is using diffusers to blow 
into for washing, it is best to relieve 
shortly before the cook is complete 
until at blowing time the pressure is 
between 70 and 80 lb. depending on 
the equipment. If a blowpit is being 
used, this procedure is not necessary — 
blow at cooking pressure. 


Temperature and Pressure: The 
operator should remember that satu- 
rated steam at any given pressure has 
a definite corresponding temperature, 
and in mills where digesters are not 
equipped with modern combination 
pressure and temperature recorders, the 
temperature can easily be determined 
from the pressure gauge reading. For 
instance, if the gauge pressure in 
pounds per square inch is 0 lb. with 
steam on, the temperature is 212 Fahr. ; 
100 lb. equals 337.9 Fahr.; 110 lb. 
equals 344.2 Fahr.; 115 lb. equals 
347.2 Fahr., and so on. Therefore, 
where the temperature at which the 
cook is to be made is known, all that 
is really necessary for the cook to do 
is to watch the pressure gauge until 
that pressure is reached and maintain 
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it by manipulating the relief valve. 

One must be careful, however, to 
watch out for fictitious or gas pres- 
sure — indicated by a rapid rise in 
pressure without a corresponding rise 
in temperature. The cure for this con- 
dition lies in proper relieving of the 
digester until the gas escapes, and tem- 
perature and pressure again maintain 
corresponding levels. 

Relieving is an important control 
step in the cooking cycle for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) to maintain prop- 
er circulation of steam and _ liquor, 
especially where liquor circulation sys- 
tem is not used, (2) to control tem- 
perature at proper level for uniform 
cooking, and (3) to relieve pressure 
before blowing when diffusers are 
used. At the beginning of the cook, 
after cover is in place, a certain amount 
of air remains among the chips not 
covered by liquor. When steam is 
turned on, gases, such as turpentine, 
are liberated; and both air and gases 
must be removed by relieving in order 
to get proper circulation. 

Temperature has a most important 
influence on pulp quality and should 
always be held at the lowest point at 
which the desired quality of pulp can 
be consistently produced. It is not 
possible, however, to properly disin- 
tegrate the chips and obtain a free 
fiber at temperatures much lower than 
320 Fahr., even by increasing the al- 
kali. Temperatures between 330 Fahr. 
and 350 Fahr. will do a good job with 
most modern mills averaging around 
340 Fahr. to 345 Fahr. 


In blowing the digesters, it is an 
excellent idea—to prevent water ham- 
mer from the hot pulp—to warm the 
blowline below the blow valve by 
opening the drip cock at the lowest 
point in the line and blowing steam 
through it. Many mills do not do 
this, but it pays. 

Blowing at the right time is im- 
portant. Blowing too early means raw 
pulp; and holding over too long pro- 
duces soft overcooked fiber and re- 
duced yield. 

After blowing, no time should be 
lost in preparing for the next cook. 
Care should be exercised in removing 
the cover to avoid burns. The pres- 
sure gauge should register 0 lb. before 
attempting to remove the cover. The 
inside of the digester should be checked 
with a light on an extension cord to see 
if blow was clean. If not, sufficient 
black liquor must be run in and the 
unblown pulp steamed and reblown. 
This operation usually results in over- 
cooked pulp. The importance of filling 
and handling the cook so that 
blow will be clean cannot be over 
emphasized. 

















The cook must remember that the 
consumption of steam cannot be based 
on the contents of the digester alone. 
Much steam is required just to heat 
the digester shell, and insulation. In 
addition thereto, radiation must be 
considered. 

Taking a 2,750 cubic-foot digester, 
with a pulp capacity of about 814 
tons A.D., the following approximates 
steam consumption: 

1. If the shell varies from 1.13 in. 
for lower ring to 1.07 in. for upper 
ring with 114 in. thick cone bottom 
and 11% in. thick head, the approxi- 
mate total volume of steel is 130 cubic 
feet. This figure x 7.8 (specific grav- 
ity of steel) x 62.4 (weight of cubic 
foot of water at 60 Fahr.) equals the 
total weight, namely, 63,273 Ib. Since 
the specific heat of steel is 0.117, the 
water equivalent is 63,273 x 0.117 or 
7403 lb. Tests show that digesters 
this size will cool from a maximum 
of 337 Fahr. to somewhere near 220 
Fahr. between cooks. Therefore, the 
B.t.u.’s required to reheat are 7,403 x 
(337-220) or 866,151. 

The 2 in. insulation would approxi- 
mate 209 cubic feet which at 19 lb. 
per cubic foot would weigh 3,971 Ib. 
Using 0.20 as the specific heat of 
insulation, the mean between internal 
temperature of 337 Fahr. and external 
of 130 Fahr. as 233.5 deg., and the 
estimated mean temperature at start of 
cook as 200 Fahr., the heat required to 
heat the insulation 33.5 Fahr. (233.5 
Fahr. —200 Fahr.) equals 3,971 x 
0.20 x 33.5, or 26,606 B.t.u. 

With chips weighing 21 lb. per 
cubic foot, the digester would hold 
57,750 Ib. of wood. Assume 45 per 
cent moisture in chips, and, conse- 
quently, an oven dry weight of 31,762 
Ib. (water weight 25,988 Ib.). Since 
wood has a specific heat of 0.33 and 
the chips are to be heated to an average 
rise of 258 Fahr., the B.t.u.’s required 
equal 31,762 x 0.33 x 258, or 
2,704,216. The 25,988 Ib. of water 
would require 25,988 x 258 deg. tem- 
perature rise, or 6,704,904. Now, to 
heat say 800 cubic feet of white cook- 
ing liquor at a specific heat of 0.91 
(a density of 1.10) for a temperature 
rise of 185 Fahr. requires 800 x 62.4 x 
0.91x1.10x185, or 10,399,867 
B.t.u.’s. For some 400 cubic feet of 
black liquor of same specific heat, 
and 1.10 density, for a temperature 
rise of 172 Fahr., the Btu.’s re- 
quired are: 400 x 62.44 x 0.91 x 1.10 
x 172, or 4,297,413 B.t.u.’s. Taking 
average radiation loss in 2 in. insula- 
tion as 290,000 B.t.u.’s for this digest- 
er, the total heat required per cook 
reaches 25,089,157 B.t.u.’s and con- 
verting to pounds of steam at 125 bb. 
pressure and 353 Fahr. for a 338 Fahr. 


cook, using an estimated 870 B.t.u.’s 
per pound (latent heat of vaporization 
of 125 lb. saturated steam), the 
pounds of steam cook totals 
28,838. Dividing this figure by the 
yield per digester of say 8 tons—the 
per ton Steam figure is 3,605 lb. 
This figure will vary in actual practice 
from 3,600 to 4,300. 

It is very important to save all 
possible heat both during relieving 
and blowing digesters. For instance, 
some 500,000 B.t.u.’s are lost in 
lowering pressure from 120 to 80 
pounds where the blow is made to 
diffusers—this would héat about one 
thousand gallons of water 61 deg. 
Fahr. 

Blow steam plants are now con- 
sidered necessary in all modern 
mills. With this equipment, steam 
from each blow passes through a 
condenser and the resulting hot water 
on to an accumulator. This water 
is dirty and cannot be used for wash- 
ing pulp or other process water but 
its heat value is transferred to clean 
water in the flash tank and heat ex- 
changer forming a part of the equip- 
ment, and the clean hot water is 
stored for process work. 

Throughout the process of manu- 
facturing sulphate pulp, chemists in 
the laboratory make tests of many 
types to secure information and prod- 
uct control, and while technical and 
chemical knowledge is, to say the 
least, worth its weight in gold to 


the man who expects to make pulp: 


and paper his life's work, in the 
absence of such knowledge it is neces- 
sary for the practical man to know 
at least the tests which apply to his 
own department. Therefore, a test 
bench should be a part of the digester 
room equipment, unless all chemical 
checks are performed in the labora- 
tory. Even where this practice is 
followed, the cook still requires 
process guides to relieve him of as 
much bookwork as possible. The 
following guides are very valuable 
to him: 

1. Where recording instruments 
are used to record the digester steam- 
ing, a round metal plate of the same 
size as the steam chart can be cut 
out to record the perfect rate for 
bringing the digester up to pressure, 
cooking, relieving before the blow 
(if diffusers are used), and indicat- 
ing the exact time elapsing between 
the start and finish of the cooking 
cycle. With a hole in the center 
fitting a 0 in another plate, the 
chart is placed over the pin in the 
bottom plate, face up, and the meas- 
uring plate placed over the chart, 
properly lined up with steam starting 
time. Then with a pencil, the chart 
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is marked along the perfect steaming 
line and placed in the steam re- 
cording instrument. The operator 
so manipulates his valves that the 
recorder pen follows the penciled 
line on the chart throughout the 
cycle, thus maintaining uniform 
steaming. In this way, every cook 
can be steamed alike and with cor- 
rections for liquor, wood, etc., pulp 
quality is maintained uniformly no 
matter how many digesters or cooks 
are involved. 

2. For testing the cooking liquor, 
the operator needs a burette that will 
adjust to zero (0) when filled, some 
measuring flasks, and pipettes. He 
should also have a table showing 
how many inches of liquor are to 
be taken from the liquor measuring 
tanks for the required amount of 
alkali. This makes it easy to change 
the active alkali to correspond with 
changes in the liquor and wood. Such 
a table can easily be made up by the 
laboratory chemist from a range of 
liquor analyses covering the possible 
range of the mill. 

3. To determine the amount of 
white liquor required for a digester 
charge, only the active alkali is 
needed. This figure is the sum of 
the sodium hydrate and sodium sul- 
“eee (NaOH plus Na,S) and can 

obtained from a simple test run 
by the cook if such tests are not 
furnished by the laboratory. Where 
the laboratory does not have a shift 
chemist making these tests, the cook 
should learn to make them in ac- 
cordance with the practice of his 
mill or use the TAPPI standards 
which are usually available to him 
through the chief chemist. 

4. The digester cook should also 
make arrangement to learn how to 
make a quick analysis of sodium 
hydrate by titrating a portion of clear 
liquor with standard solution of 
normal hydrochloric acid HCl, and 
phenolphthalein and methyl orange 
indicators. The procedure can be 
outlined by the mill chemist and fol- 
lowed at specified intervals by the 
cook. 

5. Permanganate Number test is 
also very important and the cook 
should either be provided with this 
simple accurate test by the laboratory 
or arrange to run it himself from the 
standard procedures now being uni- 
versally used in most southern mills, 
and available to the industry through 
TAPPI. There is also another method 
widely used, known as Pulp Bleach- 
ing Corporation formula, which gives 
very accurate results. 

Tests ond these are the func- 
tion of the control laboratory and 
should not be expected of the cook. 
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>>> THE CRITICAL POSITION 
of cellophane and metal foils caused 
by the war brought about a need for 
other less critical moisture vaporproof 
wrappings. This caused a great in- 
crease in the use of paper which has 
been coated or laminated to decrease 
its moisture vapor transmission. 

The waxy film used, either on the 
surface or between laminated sheets 
of paper, acts as a moisture barrier. 
The effectiveness of this barrier is in- 
fluenced by the nature of the waxy 
compound used, some compounds of- 
fering much more resistance than oth- 
ers. The same compound properly ap- 
plied to paper should, with certain 
qualifications, be effective regardless of 
the stock being laminated. 

However, if the paper being coated 
is loose in texture, nap or fibers may 
stand up from the sheet and pene- 
trate into and maybe even through 
the waxy coating. This provides wicks 
for moisture and reduces the effective- 
ness of the barrier. Also, if the lam- 
inating compound is applied at too 
low a temperature there will not be a 
proper adherence to one or maybe the 
two sheets and the moisture proofing 
film may be uneven. 

In general, the thickness of the film 
and the evenness of its application 
are controlling factors. Papers proc- 
essed with compounds, which are 
capable of producing excellent mois- 
ture vaporproofing if properly ap- 
plied, may show poor resistance if the 
compound ‘is laid on in uneven films. 

Where the application is so uneven 
that the bare paper shows through the 
coating, or where there are blisters 
in laminated sheets, it is easy to detect 
the defect. However, where a con- 
tinuous film is applied to the paper 
but in a variable thickness, it is much 
more difficult to see the variation. The 
lack of uniformity is often not de- 
tected visually and is only found out 
after the treated paper goes through 
tests for moisture vapor transmission, 
which tests require days to perform. 
In the interim, large quantities of 
paper may be processed and later tests 
show this processed paper lacks the 
moisture vapor proofness to meet spec- 
ifications. This, of course, may in- 
volve considerable financial losses as 
well as troublesome delay to say noth- 
ing of the loss of the critical paper. 
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A Rapid Method of Evaluating 
Paper Coatings and Glassine Laminations 


WILLIAM T. DIEFENBACH* 


In a discussion at the 28th Annual 
Meeting of TAPPI, it was brought out 
that there is a great need for a quick 
method of evaluating the mechanical 
efficiency in the application of coatings 


‘and laminations, so as to save delays 


and expense and to accomplish greater 
perfection in the final product. 

The author’s son, Robert, and the 
author, while carrying on investiga- 
tions with ultraviolet and other light 
of short wave length, examined a num- 
ber of vaporproof coatings on paper 
as well as laminations of glassine stock. 
Under the particular light they used, 
the coatings and laminations exam- 
ined glowed with a strong yellowish 
fluorescence characteristic of the coat- 
ing or laminating compound used. 
Most interesting was the fact that 
where the thickness of the applied film 
varied, there was a variation in the 
amount of fluorescence noted. 

Evenly applied films showed a uni- 
form fluorescence while sheets where 
the application of the coating was non- 
uniform, or imperfect, showed the un- 
evenness by darker patches or streaks 
showing on the fluorescing surface. It 
seemed that the fluorescence was not 
merely from the surface but from 
throughout the compound. Conse- 
quently, while the entire surface fluor- 
esced the thicker portions fluoresced 


more strongly than the thinner, and © 


the difference was very noticeable. 
Certain compounds used for lamin- 
ating sheets of glassine fluoresced 
strongly even through the glassine 
stock. 

Later, careful time-consuming lab- 
oratory moisture vapor transmission 
tests showed that sheets which had 
thus fluoresced unevenly had poorer 





moisture resistance than those where 
the fluorescence was uniform over the 
whole sheet. The uniform fluorescence 
was indicative of uniformly applied 
coating or laminating where fluores. 
cence was observed through transparent 
stock like glassine. 

The table shows the appearance 
under ultraviolet light together with 
the laboratory determined moisture 
vapor transmission values for several 
different laminations of the same stock 
with the same laminating compound. 
In these laminations, 25 Ib. glassine 
was bound to 215 Ib. patent coated 
board, using the same laminating com- 
pound in each case. Naturally, the 
glassine side of the laminated stock 
was examined with the ultraviolet 
light, as the transparent glassine al- 
lowed the light to penetrate to 
the coating which, thus exposed, 
fluoresced. 

The moisture vapor transmission 
tests were made using Payne Permea- 
bility Cups in desiccators at 100 Fah. 
over a period of 72 hours using a 
Phosphorus pentoxide as the desic- 
cant. The tests were made with 100 
per cent humidity in the cup and 0 
per cent humidity above the film, giv- 
ing a vapor pressure of 49.78 mm. 
against the film. 

The second laminated stock with 
20#/Ream of compound gave a 
lower transmission than the first, as 
would be expected as the first had 
only 914 # /Ream. 

The third stock shows high trans- 
mission valués even with as high as 
1914+ of compound used per ream. 
The fourth shows higher values than 
the second even though 31# of 
compound were used per ream which 
is very high. Both the third and the 





(*) Formerly chief chemist of Ink Divi- 
sion for J. M. Huber, Inc. 
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Quartz tube mercury vapor lamp with Corex No. 986 Filter. 
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Moisture Vapor Transmission in Grams 
oe a Weight of per 100 Square Inches 
Ultraviolet Laminating Ist | 2nd | 3rd 24 Hour Average 
Light Comp’d Used | 24 hrs| 24 hrs| 24 hrs| Over 48 hrs| Over 72 hrs 
Uniform 9\ #/Ream 5.61 | 6.62 | 0.64° 6.12 4.29 
Uniform 20#/Ream 3.16 | 3.10 | 2.12 3.13 2.77 
Blotched & 
Streaked 1914#/Ream | 13.60 | 18.40 | 8.78 16.00 13.60 
Streaked 31#/Ream 4.25 | 3.80! 4.50 4.02 4.20 




















fourth stocks, however, showed a 
blotched or streaked fluorescence un- 
der ultraviolet light. This was in- 
dicative of the uneven coating or 
lamination. 

In carrying out the above tests, a 
portable ultraviolet light equipment 
was used which had a quartz mercury 
vapor lamp. The lamp was made by 
the R & M Mfg. Co., of Pasadena, 
California, and was designated as 
R&M #15 Ch. (Cold Type). It is 
rich in wave lengths responsible for 
a wide range of important fluorescent 


effects—75% at 2,536/4,000 Au. This 
lamp is simple to operate as it is 
simply plugged into a 110-volt 60- 
cycle outlet. 

A Corex #986 Filter was placed 
over the lamp. This is claimed to re- 
move waves shorter than 2,530 Au 
and also most of the visible spectra. 
The removal of the visible spectra en- 
abled the fluorescence to be more care- 
fully noted. 

The general effect of the filter 
is indicated in the rough sketch. 
Actually there is not an emission of 


all wave lengths from 2,000 to 5,000 
Au as shown, but wave lengths of cer- 
tain bands are emitted, the intensity 
of which is greater for some than for 
others as indicated in the sketch. A 
more accurate diagram of wave lengths 
emitted by a quartz mercury lamp is 
given on plate opposite page 28 in 
Fluorescence Analysis in Ultra Violet 
Light, 1939 edition. 

This very rapid method of eval- 
uating the mechanical efficiency of 
coating or laminating operations 
should be most helpful to the trade. 
Of course, the effectiveness of the 
laminating or coating compounds must 
be known beforehand as this method 
merely checks the evenness of applica- 
tion of the coating. 

A word of warning should be given 
to those unfamiliar with ultraviolet 
light. Too long an exposure can pro- 
duce serious burns. Also, glasses 
should be worn to protect the eyes 
from harmful irritation. 





Nouthland’s Kraft Pulp Mill and Bleach Plant 


>>> THE FIRST UNIT of the 
Southland mill consisted of the 
groundwood mill, newsprint mill, pow- 
er house, and auxiliaries. The second 
unit, which was started up in February 
of 1944, consisted of the kraft pulp 
mill and bleach plant. The combined 
mills now constitute a complete 
unit capable of producing newsprint, 
bleached kraft, unbleached machine 
dried pulp, and wet lap pulp either 
bleached or unbleached. 


Woodyard Operation 

Woodyard operation for the ground- 
wood mill consisted of the usual yard 
with a single barking drum, followed 
by a rubber sorting belt. To expand 
operations for the kraft mill, a multi- 
chain belt was installed parallel to the 
sorting belt to receive logs sorted to 
the groundwood mill and feed them to 
that conveyor. Logs retained on the 
sorting belt drop to a new conveyor 
which leads to the chipper. Operation 
in general is simultaneous to both 
mills in order to allow sorting of the 
sticks with fewer knots to the ground- 
wood mill. 

Wood for the kraft mill is chipped 
in a 100-inch diameter four-knife Mur- 
ray chipper. The chipper is followed 
by two Orville Simpson Rotex screens. 
Rejects from the screens pass through 


Cc. C. PORTER, Chief Chemist 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 


a Murray chip crusher, chips from the 
crusher going directly into the accepted 
chips from the screens. Sawdust pass- 
ing the screens is blown back to the bark 
conveyor and ultimately burned. Chips 
from the screens fall to a steel flight 
conveyor where they are elevated to 
an outside storage tank. This tank 
holds the equivalent of about eighteen 
cooks, and is equip with electric 
vibrators which feed the chips onto 
a rubber belt conveyor for transporta- 
tion to the digester loading floor. 


Room 

In the digester room, there are three 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Company 
2,750 cubic-foot digesters, which indi- 
vidually yield 81/, tons air-dry pulp. 
The usual measuring tanks for white 
and black liquor are provided, as well 
as the necessary piping for steam, gas 
off, liquor, etc. A central control panel 
provides the instruments necessary, such 
as pressure and temperature on each 
digester, steam flow on each digester, 
and total steam flow. An outside blow 
tank, which holds three cooks, is con- 
nected with a heat recovery system* 
from which the hot water is used in 
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the wash room, caustic house, and 
bleach plant. Each digester has a 
liquor circulating system in which the 
liquor is withdrawn from the middle 
of the digester and returned to both 
the top and bottom. 


Washing and Screening 

Improved Paper Machinery Corpora- 
tion equipment is used in the wash 
room and screen room. Stock is washed 
on three-stage washers equipped with 
a-c. d-c. drive by which the _— of 
each washer may be controlled with a 
rheostat. A control panel holds record- 
ing flowmeters for wash liquor on each 
stage, air bubble type liquid level re- 
corders show levels in each stage tank 
and evaporator feed storage. All 
switches are also mounted on this 
panel. Stock from the third stage wash- 
er drops into a tile chest, and from 
there is pumped to a combination con- 
sistency regulator and stock meter. 
Stock from the meter is diluted and 
feeds by gravity to knotters where the 
coarser rejects are eliminated. The efflu- 
ent from the knotters feeds by gravity 
to the primary screens and from there 
to a single decker. Stock from the 
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decker drops into one of two tile 
chests, the second chest being con- 
nected with a 36 inch equalizing line. 
Screened stock is then pumped to the 
bleach plant, wet lap machines, and 
cylinder machine chest. 


Evaporator and Recovery Room 
The black liquor filtrate from each 
washer goes to its own stage tank, 
liquor in storage there being recycled 
to the washers in the usual counter- 
current flow procedure. The stage tank 
for the first stage washer is a compart- 
mented tank with outside foam vents 
leading the foam from the lower com- 
partment to the upper where a steam 
shower reduces the foam to a liquid 
which subsequently drains back down 
to the bottom section. Second stage 
liquor is used for fill back in the di- 
gesters while the evaporator feed stor- 
age tank is maintained by liquor from 
the first stage foam tank. First stage 
liquor is also used for blow tank dilu- 
tion. The black liquor system is en- 
tirely closed, the soda content of the 
washed stock and soda loss up the 
recovery boiler stack constituting the 
only soda losses. 
Evaporation is carried out in a 
Goslin-Birmingham four-body, quad- 
tuple-effect, long tube, vertical evap- 
orator train. The usual backward feed 
is employed as in all black liquor 
evaporators. In order to conserve wa- 
ter, a surface condenser is employed 
to maintain vacuum instead of a baro- 
metric leg. Cooling water for the 
condenser is picked up from the gravity 
header supplying the newsprint mill, 
pumped through the condenser and in- 
to the gravity header supplying the 
pulp mill and bleach plant. Con- 
densate is pumped from the hot well 
of the condenser to the sewer in the 
conventional manner. Further evapora- 
tion is carried out in two Combustion 
Engineering Company cortege evap- 
orators which utilize flue gas from the 
recovery boiler. 
Recovery of soda is carried out in 
a Combustion Engineering Company 
recovery boiler. Approximately 70,000 
pounds per hour of 600 pound, 730 
degrees Fahr. steam is generated by the 
boiler. Automatic combustion controls 
regulate firing conditions, while re- 
. cording ampmeters on the motors driv- 
ing the disc evaporators indicate liquor 
density. Smelt from the furnace runs 
into a 20,000 gallon dissolving tank 
which is operated continuously to feed 
green liquor to storage. 


Caustic House and Lime Kiln 

Green liquor from the dissolver is 
fed to a Dorr clarifier from storage. A 
recording and controlling flowmeter 
governs the rate of flow through the 
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plant. Slaking is carried out in a Dorr 
slaker which also rakes out the grits, 
after which the mixture travels through 
three reaction tanks to a pump sump 
where it is picked and sent to a Dorr 
white liquor clarifier. Clarified white 
liquor is stored in two tanks for use 
in the digester room. Washed mud is 
pumped from storage to a horizontal 
type lime kiln for calcining. Natural 
gas is used for fuel, a rotating Fanmix 
burner holds the air-gas ratio almost 
constant at different rates of firing. 
Control instruments in the caustic 
house include controlling and record- 
ing flowmeters for green liquor and 
hot wash water, recording and control- 
ling temperature meter for green 
liquor, recording temperature after 
slaking, recording density meters on 
green and white liquor showing 
Baume, liquid level gages on all stor- 
age tanks. 


Bleach Plant 
The bleach plant consists of three 
towers—chlorination, caustic, and hy- 
pochlorite stages. Improved Paper 
Machinery Corporation equipment is 
predominant. All towers are con- 
structed of acid proof tile, and nor- 





mally hold about eight tons A.D, 
pulp. Brown pulp is fed into the 
plant through a combination consist- 
ency regulator and stock meter. Pulp 
from the meter drops to a pump at 
the base of the tower and then passes 
through a mixing chamber where gas- 
eous chlorine is added from a rotome- 
ter. After flash mixing, the chlo- 
rinated pulp passes into the tower 
where it rises. The overflow from the 
tower is diluted and drops by gravity 
to the washer vat. After washing the 
pulp, then continues to the other 
stages in a similar manner. Bleached 
pulp is stored as slush in a tile stock 
chest which supplies the requirements 
for the furnish on the newsprint ma- 
chine. 


Pulp Machine 

For the production of machine dried, 
unbleached pulp—a second-hand gyl- 
inder machine was installed and recon- 
ditioned. This machine is a five vat, 
48 dryer machine, trimming 122 inch- 
es, and has one calender stock. Reels 
are rewound on a four-drum winder 
and cut into rolls for shipment. Two 
Emerson Jordans are used to brush out 
the stock supplied to the machine. 





The Foreman and the Individual Worker 


Union agreements and broad man- 
agement labor policies establish basic 
working conditions for all employees. 
Over and above such plant-wide pro- 
grams, however, you are still faced 
with the problem of dealing with the 
individual worker in your department 
as a separate and distinct human be- 
ing, different from every other man 
or woman in the plant. 

No matter how good the general 
working conditions or how satisfac- 
tory the labor relations, there is no 
substitute for the individual contact 
of foreman and worker. John Jones 
and his sister Susie, Mike O’Brien, 
and all the rest want to be considered 
as something more than a number, 
either on a company time clock or 
a union membership list. They want 
to be recognized as individuals. 

Let’s put it this way. No amount 
of personal interest on the part of a 
good supervisor will compensate a 
worker for unreasonably low wages or 
unfairly handled lay-offs or promo- 
tions. Under such circumstances the 
best-intentioned interest of supervisors 
may be interpreted as paternalism or 
favoritism. 

On the other hand, given two 
plants where wages and other basic 
working conditions are equally good, 

* the average worker will choose the 
plant where he can work for a boss 


whom he likes and respects and where 
a general atmosphere of friendliness 
and co-operation prevails. 

This has been borne out over and 
over again by interviews with workers 
who have changed jobs during the 
present labor shortage. The worker 
who is dissatisfied, unhappy or frus- 
trated on his present job looks around 
for another and naturally is attracted 
to the highest-paying work he can 
find. But even the availability of 
higher-paying jobs will not usually 
cause the worker who likes his present 
work and his boss to quit. In other 
words, wages aren't everything. 

The experienced foreman recognizes 
the human need for recognition and 
personal consideration. He appre- 
ciates the importance of good wages 
and good working conditions. He 
understands the need for systematic 
personnel procedures. If there is a 
union in the plant, he does not try to 
by-pass the union representative or 
substitute individual bargaining for 
collective bargaining. 

But over and above all these collec- 
tive relationships, he is interested in 
his employees as human beings and 
takes the trouble to try to understand 
them — as a group and as individuals. 
(From The Foreman’s Guide to Labor 
Relations, published by the United 
States Department of Labor.) 
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Sore Recent Court Decisions of Interest 
to the Paper Industry 


LEO T. PARKER, Afforney af Law 


>>> THE HIGHER COURTS re- 
cently rendered several unusually im- 
portant: decisions which concern the 
pulp and paper industry. Some of 
these decisions reverse older law. 
Therefore, in this article the most 
outstanding new higher court decisions 
shall be reviewed as an aid to readers 
in avoiding law suits, also as reference 
material to be used in the event of 
unavoidable suits. 


Two Laws Conflict 

Frequently the maximum price fixed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
conflicts with other valid laws. Always 
the higher court must be resorted to 
and it will decide which law is 
effective. 

For example, in Soundview Pulp 
Company vs. Taylor, 150 Pac. (2d) 
839, reported September, 1944, it was 
shown that a representative of the 
Soundview Pulp Company was the 
highest bidder at a public auction of 
timber grown on state school lands, 
but was informed by the Office of 
Price Administration that its bid was 
in excess of the ceiling price for the 
timber as provided under Maximum 
Price Regulation and that if it con- 
summated the purchase the Price Ad- 
ministrator would hold it responsible 
for a violation of the Emergncy Price 
Control Act. The Soundview Pulp 
Company deposited the amount of its 
bid with the State. Being unwilling 
to incur the risks of penalties and 
possible criminal actions for violation 
of the act and the regulation, the 
Soundview filed suit praying that it be 
required to refrain from paying the 
money deposited into the state treasury 
and not consummate a sale of the 
timber to it until the United States 
could be allowed to intervene in the 
action and the court determine whether 
the bid was lawful. At the auction a 
representative of another pulp com- 
pany had submitted a bid of less 
amount than that of the Soundview 
Pulp Company but was for the maxi- 
mum price fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration for the timber. 

During the trial, testimony was 
given showing that a state law clearly 
provides that the state authorities must 
sell its lands or property at auction to 
the highest bidder. The lower court 
held that the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany could not make the purchase and 
that the bidder whose bid complied 


with the ceiling price was the legal 
purchaser and entitled to the timber 
and land. However, the higher court 
reversed this verdict. and in holding 
that the OPA ceiling price was not 
effective to invalidate a state law, this 
court said: 

“It would seem that..... that a 
grave doubt exists as to whether Con- 
gress in enacting a war measure re- 
lating to the fixing of — at which 
commodities may be sold has the power 
to make it applicable to a state with 
reference to property it owns and holds 
for the pur of carrying on its 
governmental functions.” 


Suit Dismissed 

According to Section 15 (a) (1) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act no 
manufacturer of paper, or paper prod- 
ucts, is legally permitted to use pulp- 
wood produced by producers who do 
not conform with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Willful failure of a 
manufacturer to comply with these re- 
quirements may result in heavy liabil- 
ity. However, a recent court held that 
introduction of proof that an honest 
effort is being made to conform with 
this law relieves the manufacturer from 
all liability. 

For example, in Walling vs. Gulf 
States Paper Corporation, 143 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 301, reported August, 1944, it 
was shown that a paper corporation 
purchased pulpwood from certain pro- 
ducers who had not observed the wages 
and hours provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. After receiving notifi- 
cation from the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, that certain 
of the pulpwood producers were vio- 
lating the Act, the paper corporation 
discontinued doing business with such 
violators. Sixty days after receiving 
the notification from the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, the 
paper corporation did not have on 
hand any pulpwood delivered to it in 
violation of the Act or any paper or 
paper products of which any such 
pulpwood was an ingredient. Never- 
theless the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division filed suit against 
the paper corporation. It is interesting 
to observe that the lower court dis- 
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missed the suit and the higher court 
approved the verdict, saying: 

“Upon having these violations 
brought to: their attention by the in- 
vestigators, such producers and sellers 
demonstrated a willingness and desire 
to comply with the provisions of the 
Act.” 


Law of Adverse Possession 

It is well known that a person may 
acquire legal title to real estate by ad- 
versely taking and holding possession 
of such property with knowledge of 
the true owner. This is known as 
“adverse possession.” 

In all states a person who, for ex- 
ample, fences pro belonging to 
the owner of adjoining land may ac- 
ys title good and legal to the 
enced-in property after expiration of 
a definite period of years specified by 
laws of the state in which the land 
is situated. The length of time varies 
from 6 to 27 years in the different 
states. Recently a higher court held 
that the fact that a person occupies a 
part of a tract does not mean that he 
can adversely claim title to the whole 
tract. 

For illustration, in Anthony vs. 
International Paper Com , 180 
S. W. (2d) 828, reported july, 1944, 
it was disclosed that a paper corpora- 
tion owned certain land and cut the 
timber therefrom for making pulp- 
wood. The owner named Anthony of 
adjoining land sued the paper corpora- 
tion and alleged that he had by “ad- 
verse possession” acquired title to the 
land from which the timber was cut. 
The land was wild and unimproved 
and the paper corporation had con- 
tinuously paid taxes thereon from time 
of acquisition. During this period 
Anthony had occupied 20 acres of the 
60 acre tract. In holding that Anthony 
was not the legal owner of the whole 
60 acre tract, the higher court said: 

“Appellant (Anthony) contends 
that, because he has been in the actual 
possession, for more than seven years, 
of a portion of the 60 acres of land 
owned by him, he has become the 
owner of all the land including ap- 
pellee’s (paper company’s) 40 acres. 
This is not correct and would work a 
manifest injustice to the true owner.” 
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Authority of Public Service 
Commission 


Modern higher courts always up- 
hold the validity of freight rates estab- 
lished by a Public Service Commission 
unless the testimony positively in- 
dicates that such rates are unreasonable 
and confiscatory. 

For example, in North Carolina Util- 
ities Commission vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, 29 S. E. (2d) 
912, reported July, 1944, it was shown 
that a railroad company objected to 
an order of the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission relative to the rates 
on pulpwood shipped over its lines 
to Plymouth, North Carolina. Suit 
was filed and the testimony showed 
facts, as follows: The Utilities Com- 
mission authorized carriers by railroad 
operating in North Carolina to in- 
crease their rates on pulpwood, but 
limited the increase to 5 per cent. 
Thereafter application was made by 
the rail carriers for an increase of 10 
per cent on the pulpwood rate be 
authorized on intrastate shipments. 
After full hearing the Commission re- 
fused to allow the carriers to increase 
the rates. Notwithstanding these 
facts the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company filed with the Utilities Com- 
mission tariffs containing new and 
higher rates on pulpwood. Without 
waiting for the Commission to author- 
ize an increase of the rates the railway 
company filed tariffs showing an in- 
crease. The higher court upheld the 
validity of the rates established by the 
Commission and said: 

“These rates so established must be 
deemed the only just and reasonable 
rates for this commodity over de- 
fendent’s lines, rendering it unlawful 
for the defendent (carrier) to charge 
a greater amount.” 


Ceiling Price Upheld 


Modern higher courts hold that ir- 
respective of excuses, manufacturers 
and sellers must adhere to prices fixed 
by the OPA. 

For example, in Buckley vs. Bowles, 
143 Fed. (2d) 877, reported Septem- 
ber, 1944, it was shown that a manu- 
facturer of paper products was to issue 
a new catalogue quoting higher retail 
prices. However, publication of the 
catalogue was delayed. In the mean- 
time the manufacturer contracted to 
sell certain products to a seller at the 
higher prices listed in the new cata- 
logue, because actually he was losing 
money selling at the old catalogue 
prices. 

On May 11, 1942, the prices be- 
-came subject to. the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, which had been 
‘issued on April 28, 1942. This regu- 
lation fixed as the maximum price the 
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highest price which the manufacturer 
had charged for the same commodity 
delivered by him in March, 1942. It 
was the manufacturer's misfortune that 
its price increases listed in the new cata- 
logue and which went into effect for 
deliveries on and after April 1 just 
missed coming within the deadline set 
by the regulation. 

The manufacturer argued that he 
was not compelled to sell his products 
at the price of March, 1942, because 
he would have raised his prices to all 
purchasers if publication of the new 
catalogue had not been delayed due 
to a trade-mark litigation. 

However, the higher court held that 
the manufacturer must sell his products 
at the old prices, and said: 

“It is immaterial that complain- 
ant’s price increases would have been 
made earlier had not Ryan's issuance 
of the new catalogue been delayed 
by the a of trade-mark liti- 
gation brought against Ryan by 
competitors.” 


Suit Not Outlawed 

Any bona fide intent to prosecute 
a suit diligently and without unreason- 
able delay in issuance of service of 
summons is the legal date when the 
suit was commenced. 

For example, in International Pulp 
Equipment Company vs. St. Regis 
Kraft Company, 55 Fed. Supp. 860, 
reported September, 1944, it was 
shown that a state law provides that 
a suit against a dissolved corporation 
must be filed within three years of its 
dissolution. 

A firm filed suit against the dis- 
solved corporation and served its for- 
mer resident agent within the three 
year limitation period. However, this 
service was invalid and the firm waited 
three and one-half years before it 
obtained issuance of new summons to 
the Secretary of State. The court held 
that the action was “commenced” 
within the limitation period notwith- 
standing that the issuance of the sum- 
mons to Secretary of State occurred 
more than three and one-half years 
from date of corporation's dissolution. 


Paper Mislabeled 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
makes it unlawful to mislabel certain 
products. However, a late higher court 
held that this law does not apply to 
paper products. 

For illustration, in United States vs. 
Willard Tablet Company, 141 Fed. 
(2d) 141, reported May, 1944, it was 
shown that suit was filed by the 
United States of America against a pa- 
per product company for condemna- 
tion of a quantity of tablets shipped 
in interstate commerce on the ground 
that the labeling thereof was false. The 





suit was based upon a violation of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The higher court held that paper 
products of this nature are not subject 
to this Act and said: 

“What we have heretofore said suf- 
ficiently disposes of the argument that 
the decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission should not be allowed to 
impair the enforcement of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Under the 
facts stipulated herein and to which 
this decision is limited, there can be 
no impairment of the enforcement of 
the aforementioned Act.” 


Employee’s Arm Crushed 

Generally speaking, the employment 
of any minor, known to be such in vio- 
lation of certain state laws comprises 
serious and wilful misconduct upon 
the part of the employer. Therefore, 
in many states employers who employ 
minors may be subjected to payment 
of double compensation or damages 
for injuries sustained by minors. 

For illustration, in In re West, 46 
N. E. (2d) 760, it was shown that a 
young man less than eighteen years of 
age, was hired and put to work on a 
carding machine, a machine consisting 
of a series of revolving rolls, the sur- 
faces of which were covered by fine 
brush like wire that combed the mate- 
rial as it was drawn through the ma- 
chine. Lint from the material supplied 
to the machine became gradually ac- 
cumulated upon the wires on the sur- 
face of these various rolls, and it 
became necessary from time to time to 
clean it. One day while the young man 
was cleaning the roller or cylinder 
which was in motion, his arm was 
drawn into the machine and was so 
badly injured that amputation was nec- 
essary. He.sued the employer for 
double liability. 

Although the lower court refused to 
hold in favor of the employee the 
higher court reversed the verdict, and 
said: 

“The evidence supports the finding 
that the employer knew that the em- 
ployee was a minor.” 

Obviously in all cases or suits in- 
volving injuries the employee is not 
entitled to recover compensation or 
damages, unless he proves that the in- 
jury arose out of and in the course of 
his employment, and that he himself 
was free from serious and wilful mis- 
conduct. 

Another important point of law is 
that where at time of a compensation 
award, both the employee and em- 
ployer were of the opinion that the 
employee was suffering only from 4 
minor injury, but it was thereafter dis- 
covered that the employee was seri- 
ously injured there is a “mistake of 
fact” which justifies the Industrial 
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Board in vacating the award and mak- 
ing a new one. 

For illustration, in Terre Haute 
Paper Company vs. Price, 47 N.E. 
(2d) 166, reported July, 1944, it was 
shown that an employee accepted com- 

sation believing that he was suf- 
ee from a sprained back. Later he 
discovered that he was suffering from 
a rupture of the intervertebral disc be- 
tween the fifth lumbar and the first 
sacral vertebrae of his spinal column. 
The higher court held that the em- 
ployee was entitled to receive another 
award for compensation, and said: 

“A mistake of fact takes place either 
when some fact which really exists is 
unknown, or some fact is supposed to 
exist which really does not.” 

In another case Lee vs. International 
Paper Company, 16 So. (2d) 679, it 
was shown that an employee was earn- 
ing $40 per week before total and per- 
manent disability. When the original 
compensation award was made it was 
not known that the employe was to- 
tally disabled. The higher court held 
that when the employee was paid com- 
pensation for seven weeks and wages 
for 24 weeks after the injury, the em- 
ployer was entitled to a credit therefor 
on the later judgment in favor of the 
employe for total and permanent dis- 
ability. 

The court said that if it were other- 
wise the employee would receive 
“double” compensation for a certain 
period of time. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act may be proved by circum- 
stantial evidence. 

For example, in P. H. Glatfelter 
Company vs. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 141 Fed. (2d) 631, it 
was disclosed that an employee, named 
Baublitz, had been employed by a cor- 
poration for about seven years in its 
digester room and was an operator in 
that room. The digester room of the 
plant contains five digesters which are 
used in cooking wood pulp; and two 
washers for cleansing the cooked pulp 
mass of the used solution. One day 
Baublitz left the digester room about 
twenty minutes before quitting time. 
This was in line with the usual cus- 
tom. Baublitz testified that he told 
his helper, Dubbs, that he was leaving 
in order to clean up. Baublitz further 
said that Dubbs answered that he 
would watch the digester. About ten 
minutes prior to the end of the shift, 
Dubbs shut down the washers in the 
digester room, but not the conveyor 
itself. Later it was found that the 
conveyor chain was slipping and that 
a sprocket wheel was broken. This 
breakdown held up the pulp mill for 
about six hours. 


Soon afterward Baublitz was de- 
moted from operator to laborer in the 
yard at a 10 per cent reduction in pay. 
The testimony showed that sprockets 
had previously been broken but no 
operator had ever been disciplined as 
a result thereof. The higher court held 
that the corporation had violated the 
National Labor Relations Act, and 
said: 

“In view of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the conveyor incident, 
there was substantial evidence for the 
Board to find as it did that ‘the real 
reason’ for Baublitz’s layoff and demo- 
tion was ‘his membership in and ac- 
tivity on behalf of the Union’.” 


Tax Cases 
In United States vs. Hill, 142 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 622, reported July, 1944, 
it was shown that a copartnership was 
engaged in manufacturing paper prod- 
ucts. It transferred its operating as- 
sets to a corporation formed to con- 
tinue the manufacturing business and 
it transferred its liquid assets consist- 
ing of bonds and stocks to trustees 
under a trust agreement. The purpose 
of trust was to hold and use the real 
property for the benefit of the cor- 
poration. The higher court held that 
this trust was a “business trust’’ and 
taxable as an “‘association’’ under the 

Federal income tax laws. 


In Hinde and Dauch Paper Com- 
pany vs. Evatt, 55 N.E. (2d) 129, 
reported June, 1944, it was disclosed 
that the furniture and fixtures of a 
lodge and cottages used by a paper 
manufacturing company was used for 
entertaining employees, customers and 
prospective customers. Also, holding 
of meetings of district managers and 
occasionally directors’ meetings were . 
held in the lodge. 

The question senagrs the court 
was whether the lodge furniture was 
“used in the business” of the corpora- 
tion when figuring tax payment. The 
higher court held in the affirmative 
and said: 

“The federal authorities permit ex- 
penditures for such purpose as that for 
which this property was used to be 
deducted as expenses of business oper- 
ation in computing income taxes.” 

In other cases the courts held ex- 
penses as company expense, as follows: 

Expenses of employees’ dances and 
picnics (Popular, 6 B. T. A. 78) ; the 
cost of the operation of a yacht for 
the entertainment of customers and 
employees (Dickinson, 8 B. T. A. 
722); and expenses of a playwright 
and theatrical manager for traveling, 
entertaining actors, employees and dra- 
matic critics (Cohan, 2 Cir., 39 F. 
(2d) 540). 





Cellulose Production in 1943 : 
Only About One Million Tons 


The stocks of cellulose in Sweden 
now amount to about 700,000 tons, 
and the reserves of pulpwood are also 
considerable. Below are the 1943 pro- 
duction and export figures for the 
Swedish forest industries, compared to 
averages for the 1937-1939 period. 


Cellulose 1943 1937-1939 
Production 1,060,000 2,540,000 
Export 426,000 1,970,000 

Paper 
Production 600,000 900,000 
Export 180,000 550,000 

Lumber 
Production 1,020,000 1,360,000 
Export 220,000 770,000 


The current shortage of wood pulp 
and lumber in many countries was 
discussed in an editorial article in the 
leading Swedish business weekly, Af- 
farsvarlden, for September 7. (This 
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publication was the first to reveal the 
Swedish-British negotiations which 
led to an agreement to ship Swedish 
cellulose to Britain for a year after 
the war is over at the rate of about 
20,000 tons a month.) It said that al- 
though Sweden will for some time be 
the only nation able to supply England, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark with lumber, she in- 
tends to do her best to keep prices 
moderate. If excessive prices were 
paid by the European consumers wood 
prices in Sweden would soar too, and 
sooner or later there would be a seri- 
ous reversal. 

As long as Sweden is practically cut 
off from the oceans, the outlook for 
her wood pulp industry remains 
gloomy indeed. Last summer her to- 
tal exports of cellulose during 1944 
were estimated at 300,000 tons, com- 
pared to some 425,000 tons in 1943 
(the production capacity is about 
3,000,000 tons a year). Since then 
Sweden's trade with Germany has vir- 
tually ceased. 
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Control Instruments in Kraft 
: Pulp Mill Recovery Operations 
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>>> ABOUT 240 CUBIC FEET of 


- black liquor is obtained from one ton 


of kraft pulp. To concentrate this 
liquor continuously, the first step in 
the chemical recovery process it is nec- 
essary to provide surge-storage space 
(black liquor storage tanks) ahead of 
the evaporators. Provision for less 
than six hours leeway, or 60 cubic feet 
of storage space per ton, would hardly 
be safe. Actually, about double these 
figures is needed because of foam.* 

Recording liquid level gauges cali- 
brated in feet of depth or density 
gauges for reading degrees Baumé may 
be installed on these tanks. Gauges 
operating on peas principles are 
most popular for this application. 

Flowmeters of the recording or inte- 
grating type are usually installed on 
the evaporator feed line and also on 
the liquor lines leading to storage. 
These instruments are commonly of 
the orifice type with oil seal. V-notch 
weir meters also have been used for 
the same service. 

Some years ago, the old calandria 
type of evaporator was widely used in 
the concentration of black liquor. To- 
day, the forced circulation ‘“‘non-foam- 
ing” type of evaporator is almost uni- 
versal. 

Gauges to indicate temperature, pres- 
sure and vacuum are commonly in- 
stalled on each effect. In some cases, 
recording instruments are used. 

It has been suggested that evap- 
orator operation could be made auto- 
matic by syitably balancing the rate 
of feed against the vacuum produced 
by the barometric condenser. . Failure 
to adopt this technique is due to two 
things: (1) lack of foolproof auto- 
matic devices, and (2) impossibility 
of any saving in labor cost. 

The black liquor, concentrated in 
the evaporator from. around 14 to 18 
per cent solids to about 45 per cent, 
goes to surge-storage and then to the 
recovery furnace. Essentially a blast 
furnace, the recovery furnace, during 
the past decade, has become a steam 
generator, supplying most, if not all, 
of the steam required by the entire 
pulp mill. Consequently at this point 
in the chemical recovery operations, 
there is the usual steam generator in- 





*For details of a simple effective foam 
breaker, see THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PaPER WoRLD, July, 1944, p. 462. 
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Process Engineer 


strument control panel with feedwater 
temperature control, automatic blow- 
down control, draft indicators, pres- 
sure gauges, steam flowmeter, tempera- 
ture recorder, etc. In addition, both 
pressure indicators or recorders and 
automatic temperature controls are re- 
quired on the furnace, the pressure in- 
struments for controlling the primary 
air supply, and the temperature con- 
trols for the black liquor. 

Recording flowmeters may be used 
on the furnace for controlling the black 
liquor, but they have not become uni- 
versal because of difficulties in provid- 
ing an effective trouble-free seal be- 
tween the thick gummy liquid and the 
mercury pool in the body of the instru- 
ment. 

Recently, two flowmeters have been 
proposed for this service. Both of 
these instruments have the usual orifice 
but they vary in the means employed 
to convert the pressure variations into 
movement of the pen arm. 

One instrument uses an oil seal in 
contact with the black liquor on one 
side and with water on the other. The 
water surrounds a thin metal bellows 
which moves by compression or expan- 
sion in response to pressure changes 
caused by variations in rate of flow. 
This bellows movement actuates the 
pen arm. Temperature compensation 
is provided by an electric heater which 
maintains the water surrounding the 
bellows at a uniform temperature. This 
meter is giving satisfactory service on 
at least one furnace. 

The other instrument (so far as the 
author knows) has not been applied 
to concentrated black liquor but it is 
in use on a thick viscous tarry material 
of similar character. It uses an oil seal 
in contact with the liquor and, through 
flexible connection, with mercury which 
partly fills a hollow ring. This ring 
is divided by a partition at the top 
where it is supported by a knife edge 
resting on an agate bearing similar to 
that used in an analytical balance. 
Slight variations in pressure cause the 
mercury to rise on one side or the 
other in the hollow ring, thus produc- 
ing a movement which actuates the 
pen arm. 

Salt cake—the make-up chemical— 
is fed into the concentrated black 





liquor just ahead of the sprays through 

which the liquor enters the furnace. 
An adjustable variable speed mech- 
anism governs the rate of this feed. 

The salt cake does not dissolve in 
the black liquor; rather it is held in 
suspension. Consequently, finely di- 
vided salt cake is preferred. In fact, 
a specification that would call for a 
salt cake of which 95 per cent would 
pass through 100 mesh and none of 
which would be retained on 20 mesh 
would not be too severe. 

It would be advantageous to have 
some type of recording or indicating 
meter in order to keep an accurate 
account of the salt cake used. The 
rate of feed, however, is too small for 
any of the usual continuous weighing 
devices that have come under the au- 
thor’s observation. 

Some type of waste heat concen- 
trator (operating like a set of steam- 
boat paddle wheels) is usually em- 
ployed between the evaporator and 
furnace. In the older mills of a decade 
or more ago, the Enderlein disc was 
common. Today, the Murray-Waern 
cascade type is more favored. In this 
latter case, the concentrator churns up 
the black liquor in an enclosed channel 
through which the hot gases from the 
final pass of the steam generator are 
conducted. Thus, the splashing black 
liquor is brought into intimate con- 
tact with these gases and absorbs. both 
heat and dust (flyash). Ammeters on 
the motors that drive the paddle 
wheels are used by experienced oper- 
ators to indicate the work which is 
being done by a concentrator, and the 
rate of flow of black liquor into a unit 
is governed accordingly. 

This use of the ammeter has led to 
the idea of possibly utilizing a record- 
ing instrument operating on the same 
principle as the Thyle consistency reg- 
ulator. Variations in the torque on 
the shaft driving a spindle submerged 
in the liquid and turned by a motor: 
with floating field should be a measure 
of the solids content. The calibration 
of such an instrument, however, is 
complicated. In these concentrated 
black liquors, it is necessary to deal 
with thixotropy as well as with vis- 
cosity. 

In addition to generating steam, the 
operation of the recovery furnace“both 
evaporates the remainder of the wa- 
ter and burns out the organic matter 
from the black liquor and also reduces 
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the sodium sulphate to sodium sul- 
phide. As a result of these actions, 
a molten mass of mineral matter, 
chiefly sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphide, is deposited on the bottom 
of the furnace. Water cooled spouts 
are provided to permit this smelt to 
flow from the furnace into a dissolving 
tank which is located below it. 

Experienced operators can judge fur- 
nace operation by the appearance of 
the flow of smelt. The temperature of 
the smelt can be determined with an 
optical pyrometer. Such variables as 
rate of feed, air pressure on the nozzle, 
induced draft, etc., might be correlated 
with smelt temperature through the 
use of a recording pyrometer to give 
smoother operation. 

One very important control is the 
reduction of sodium sulphate to sodium 
sulphide. The efficiency of this oper- 
ation is determined by gravimetric 
analysis of the green liquor produced 
in the dissolving tank. Although it is 
not apparent how this testing could be 
done otherwise, it might be possible 
to employ some optical method that 
would at least indicate trends in 
changing sulphide content of the smelt. 

For example: The melting point of 
sodium sulphide is lower than that of 
the carbonate. So the melting point 
of the smelt is affected by the sulphide 
content. 

For any given furnace, the effect of 
other variables might conceivably re- 
main sufficiently constant for the smelt 
temperature to indicate rather closely 
the ratio of sulphide to carbonate. 
Then, for any deffaite rate of addition 
of salt cake, the per cent reduction 
would follow. 

Admittedly, this method is rather 
complicated for measuring reduction. 
It hardly seems likely that any instru- 
ment manufacturer soon will bring out 
a “reduction meter” with scale calibra- 
tion universally adaptable to all re- 
covery furnaces. However, it does seem 
possible that a recording optical py- 
rometer would permit an operator to 
maintain high reduction. 

Wash liquor from a subsequent op- 
eration is used to dissolve the smelt 
in the dissolving tank. In addition to 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulphide, 
the smelt contains a number of com- 
pounds in smaller concentrations. Of 
these compounds, perhaps the most 
troublesome are compounds of iron, 
such as double iron sulphides. They 
ptobably are the chief cause of the 
color of the liquor in the dissolving 
tank and from which it takes its name: 
namely, green liquor. 

Before the development of the 
steam generating recovery furnace, 
green liquor was made up in batches. 
Each batch was pumped out whenever 
the proper degree of concentration had 


been reached. Causticizing followed 
immediately, also in batches, and the 
lime sludge incident to the operation 
was discarded. 

With the advent of recovery kilns 
for the lime, it became necessary be- 
cause of the continuous operation of 
a kiln, to convert these batch oper- 
ations to a continuous process. Upon 
so doing, it soon became evident that 
these troublesome impurities must be 
removed before adding the lime. Oth- 
erwise, they would precipitate in a 
large degree with the lime sludge and 
would carry through a kiln and ac- 
cumulate with each repass. 


At first, attempts were made to. 


filter the impurities from the green 
liquor. 
that they formed a slimy film that ef- 
fectively sealed the filtering area, thus 
stopping the filtration. Consequently, 
removal of the impurities by sedimen- 
tation had to be adopted. 

Complete removal of double sul- 
phides of iron and sodium from the 
green liquor cannot be effected without 
cooling to a very low temperature, and 
even then prolonged settling is neces- 
sary. Fairly efficient removal of these 
and grosser impurities, however, is 
accomplished readily in multi-tray 
clarifiers of well-known type. In such 
a clarifier, the dregs are removed and 
washed continuously. They are usually 
disposed of by dumping, the wash wa- 
ter going to the dissolving tank. 

This conversion from batch to con- 


tinuous flow operation has not, as yet, 


led to any change in control methods. 
It is still necessary to determine by 
titration the rate of increase in con- 
centration of the green liquor and to 
govern the rate of flow accordingly. 
Automatic conductivity control has 
been suggested, but the case is far 
more complicated than the markedly 
successful application to neutralization 
with dilute acids where the highly 
mobile hydrogen ion is an important 
factor. 

The rate of addition of lime for 
causticizing is governed by a variable 
speed feed mechanism. This mech- 
anism is adjusted manually in order to 
maintain the proper degree of caus- 
ticity in the settled white liquor as 
determined by two simple titrations. 

Flowmeters may be used to deter- 
mine the rate of delivery of clarified 
green liquor from storage to the caus- 
ticizer. It might be possible to have 
both lime feed and green liquor flow 
controlled automatically and in unison 
after the manner of the interlock speed 
control on a paper machine. Here 
again, however, there could be no re- 
duction in labor. An operator would 
still be required to make the necessary 
titrations. 

Sludge removal, following the addi- 
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However, it was soon found ° 


tion of the lime, is effected by contin- 
ugus settling, usually in multi-tray de- 
canters. The settled sludge is made 
into a slurry and the wash removed by 
further decantation. Then the sludge 
is finally dewatered on rotary filters 
and calcined in rotary kilns. 

Once green liquor concentration, its 
rate of flow,*and lime feed rate are 
fixed, the only variables remaining are 
temperature and speed of agitation. 

Correct temperature in causticizing 
is important. It may be controlled au- 
tomatically by any one of several famil- 
iar devices used to govern the amount 
of steam used. Liquid level and flow- 
meter recorders may be used at various 
points. “Torque meters” on the de- 
canter agitator drives are useful to pre- 
vent damage through overloading. 
Flowmeters on oil feed to kiln burners 
are essential to economical operation. 
Alsoggecording pyrometers and draft 
gauges are valuable. 

Prbm the white Muor clarifiers, the 
white liquor flows to surge storage 
from which it is pumped as needed to 
the digesters. Flowmeters and liquid 
level recorders may be used on storage 
tanks and pipe lines to round out the 
complete record from wash room back 
to digester room. 


. 


When an Accident Happens 

Q. What attitude on the part of 
supervisors and foremen frequently 
stands in the way of preventing a repe- 
tition of an accident? 

A. All too often, after an accident 
has happened, a supervisor takes the 
attitude that the accident is “water 
over the dam.” True, every effort 
should be made to prevent the occur- 
rence of accidents. But when an acci- 
dent does happen, a thorough checking 
of the facts will point the way to re- 
moval of causes of a repetition. 

Q. In checking the causes of an 
accident, why is “carelessness” an un- 
satisfactory explanation? 

A. Because “carelessness” is itself 
the result of certain causes which 
should be identified. Merely to say 
that an accident resulted from care- 
lessness does not help to get at the 
real root of the cause. No super- 
visor should be satisfied until he gets 
all the facts about the causes of the 
careless attitude of the employee. 

Q. Who has the first responsibility 
for getting all the facts about an acct- 
dent? 

A. The responsibility lies with the 
supervisor immediately in charge of 
the work where the accident occurred. 
Unless he checks the facts the real 
remedy is not likely to be applied. 

(From Management Information, 
published by Elliott Service Company, 
New York City.) 
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Bill Bridges in stand of longleaf pine thinned for pulpwood, Orton Plantation, Wilmington, N. C. Bill is now a captain in the Army. 


Getting Pulpwood for the 


>>> THE INTERNATIONAL 
Paper Company, Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion (Georgetown, S. C.) has been 
making a determined effort since 1938 
to promote better forestry practices 
among private landowners in the ter- 
ritory from which the mill draws wood. 
This territory includes most of South 
Carolina, part of North Carolina and 
part of Georgia. 

In 1938, the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association was formed 
with Frank Heyward, Jr., as forester 
and general manager, and the George- 
town mill, along with other leading 
pulp and paper mills, became a mem- 
ber. In connection with this program, 
the Georgetown mill appointed Bill 
Bridges as conservation engineer. Bill 
immediately embarked on a program 
of education and assistance to the 
private landowners in the mill's ter- 
ritory. Leaflets containing pictures 
and authentic data showing the ad- 
vantages of good forestry were dis- 
tributed, many personal contacts were 
made and numerous demonstrations, 
both independently and in connection 
with the State Forest Service and other 
public agencies, were held. These 
demonstrations consisted of actual cut- 
tings and sample marking showing 
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just which trees to cut and which ones 
to leave. They were held in widely dis- 
tributed areas in order that as many of 
the public as possible could be reached. 
All nearby landowners were invited to 
these demonstrations. The program 
was well received and so many calls 
were received for help in marking 
trees for improvement cuttings and 
thinnings that the mill employed an 
assistant for Bridges, and Bill was also 
able to influence many of the wood 
contractors in hiring technical foresters 
to assist in the program. 

By joining the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association the mill 
pledged itself to comply with the cut- 
ting rules set up by the association. 
These rules were designed to insure a 
future crop of timber on the land cut 
over. Therefore, periodic inspections 
were made of cuttings where the tim- 
ber had been bought in bulk or by the 
cord in a straight timber sale where no 
marking was to be done. The contrac- 
tors were informed of the cutting rules 
and these inspections were made to see 
that the contractors were complying. 
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In 1938, when the conservation 
program was first started, it was dif- 
ficult to find any farmer or landowner 
who had any conception of such terms 
as improvement cutting, thinning, 
selective cutting and various other 
phrases in common use by foresters. 
Today it is a different story. There 
are many skeptics and many, even the 
majority, who still sell all their timber 
at one sale and leave little or no healthy 
growing stock, but they do know that 
there are other ways to cut timber, 
and a great many realize that from a 
long range standpoint they are making 
a mistake. 

The wood procurement has in- 
creased its personnel of technical 
foresters, and at present have six. 
These men are stationed strategically 
over the territory. Any landowner 
who so desires can have his timber 
marked free of charge by a technical 
forester employed by the mill. These 
foresters will advise him as to the 
best methods to harvest his timber, and 
the marking and cutting will follow 
this plan. No accurate record has been 
kept as to acreage and cords cut under 
good forest management from private- 
ly owned lands, but it would total well 
over 150,000 acres. 














Why does the Georgetown mill 
furnish this free service? Just ask 
Arch Donham, the wood superintend- 
ent for the mill, who should and 
probably does know more about wood 
procurement than most any man in the 
South. At least he had the job. of 
keeping the largest mill in the world 
supplied with wood. He will tell 
you it’s just plain good business. There 
are two things a.paper mill must 
have to keep im wood: plenty of avail- 
able raw material and public good 
will. If the landowners can be en- 
couraged to grow more timber on a 
sound financial and forestry basis 
through judicious cutting and fire pro- 
tection, assistance in their forestry 
problems from the buyer, then the 
whole industry, both the consumer and 
the producer, are on firm ground. 


Too much praise cannot be given 
to the State Forest Service, Extension 
Service and other public agencies. The 
State Forest Service and Extension 
Service carry on active programs of 
assistance to landowners in analyzing 
their forestry problems, fire control, 
and offer service in marking timber. 
Both these services co-operate with the 
Georgetown mill and recommend 
numerous tracts of timber to be marked 
by foresters employed by the mill. 
Each year the mill gives a million free 
pine seedlings to farmers of South 
Carolina. This program is handled 
jointly by the Forest Service, Extension 
Service and the mill. The two State 
services take the order, allot the trees 
and furnish instructions in planting 
technique. The mill furnishes the 
trees and delivers them to each county 
seat in a company owned truck. 


By no means has the mill's conserva- 
tion program reached its goal.. Most 
of the wood received is still cut under 
bad management; high prices and ‘re- 
duced personnel have also weakened 
the program during wartime. But a 
good start has been made and the ulti- 
mate goal is in sight. 





Taken in the woods near Walterboro, S. C. (Photo by U. S. Forest Service.) 





Loblolly pine stand, Chester County, S. C. Cut for International Paper Company. 





Analyzing the 


Market analyses are conducted for 
many purposes, including the prepara- 
tion of forecasts, determination of 
market potentials, setting of quotas, 
Measuring consumer acceptance, an- 
alyzing competition, and promoting 
better distribution by territories or 
Customer classes. 

The president of one large com- 
pany listed the following basic ques- 
tions which, he said, require an ade- 
quate answer if postwar planning is 
to be a success: 


Postwar Market 


1. How will technical advancement 


brought on by the war effect compe-. 


tition within our own industry and 
with outside industries which are de- 
veloping substitute materials? 

2. How far have war controls, such 
as the concentration of industry, al- 
tered our selling position? 

3. How can we arrive at probable 
changes in consumer and dealer buying 
habits ? 

4. What steps can be taken to 
anticipate the needs of our customers? 
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5. What are we doing to retain the 
good will of our customers? 

6. Are we, as producers of primary 
goods, fully aware of the plans of 
potential users of our products? 

7. Should we consider new, or dif- 
ferent, channels of distribution? 

8. Can we arrive at an estimate of 
the quantity of our products which we 
can sell in the first, second, third year 
of the postwar period? 

(Planning Postwar Products and 
Markets, Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany.) 
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" HEAWY CUSTOMS DUTY ON PAPYRUS IN “THE 
LATE 400'S, THUS MAKING POSSIBLE A 
MUCH WIDER USE OF THE PRODUCT, 
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TATISTICS FOR 1943 INDICATE THAT 
STRAW WAS USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
PAPER AND PAPERBOARD BY MILLS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, 
NEW UERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
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cleaning has been entirely eliminated. Asphaltic deposits are 
unknown. 

No other oil is guaranteed in writing not to form exces- 
sive acidity for the life of your turbine. Let a Standard Oil 
Lubrication Engineer explain this guarantee to you and point 
out what it means in lower turbine oil maintenance cost. Call 
the nearest local Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office, or 


@ BECAUSE of the periodic laboratory check made of every write 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois, for 
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fill of guaranteed Nonpareil Turbine Oil, an accurate record 
of performance of Nonpareil is available. These records show 
that Nonpareil Turbine Oil has operated a total of more 
than 4,700 years in industrial and utility turbines. This in- 
cludes many turbines in which Nonpareil has operated 17 
years and a much greater number for 10 years or longer. 

These records also show that the neutralization number 
of Nonpareil Turbine Oil seldom exceeds the extremely low 
limit of 0.10 mg. KOH/gm. (as determined by A.S.T.M. 
Method D 188-27 T). In many instances the neutralization 
number does not exceed 0.05 even after the oil has been in 
service 10 years or longer. . 

In addition, the original fill of Nonpareil Turbine Oil is 
still in opetation in practically every case—even in the oldest 
installations. In these cases there has been no need for special 


treating or any sweetening of the oil, and turbine oil system * 


the Engineer nearest you. In Nebraska, write Standard Oil 
Company of Nebraska at Omaha 2. 


Gasoline Powers the Attack ... Don’t Waste a Drop! 


NONPAREIL 


TURBINE OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) weir | 


* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 
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PENN SALT HOLDS 
DEDICATION OF ITS 
NEW LABORATORIES 

Dedication ceremonies were held 
October 4 in the new Research Lab- 
oratories of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company at White- 
marsh, Pennsylvania. The event was 
marked by a luncheon held in the 
Laboratories which was attended by 
prominent figures in the world of 
science, industry, publishing, and 
education. 

The building housing the Labora- 
tories has been converted from White- 
marsh Hall, stately mansion of the 
late Edward T. Stotesbury. By the 
utilization of an existing structure suit- 
able for conversion, the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company saved 
time, building materials, labor, and 
expense in creating an effective group 
of laboratories to meet the needs of 
its expanding research and develop- 
ment progress. The extensive grounds 
of Whitemarsh will be maintained, in- 
asmuch as they are famous for their 
magnificence, being known as the 
“Versailles of America.” 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company was founded in 1850 
“for the manufacture of lye and the 
alkaline salts of soda.” Today it is 
known as an important manufacturer 
of chlorine and other chemicals used 
in the pulp and paper industry. The 
new Laboratories include a complete 
pulp and paper manufacturing unit in 
the special laboratory devoted to pa- 
per chemicals under the direction of 
Thomas Toovey. 


e 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT 
STANDARD OIL CO. (IND.) 

Several major changes in the top 
management of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana and its subsidiaries 
will become effective January 1, 1945. 

On that date Edward G. Seubert will 
retire from the presidency after serv- 
ing his company more than fifty-two 
years and heading it as chief execu- 
tive more than fifteen. He will re- 
main a director and become chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
board. 

Robert E. Wilson, now president of 
Pan American Petroleum and Trans- 
port Company, will return to Chicago 
to become chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of the Indiana 
company, and A. W. Peak, at present 
a vice president, will advance to the 
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office of president. His place will be 
filled by F. O. Prior, now president of 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, an 
oil producing subsidiary. Mr. Prior 
will be a director and vice president of 
the Indiana company and will also be 
chairman of the board of the Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Company, Stanolind Pipe 
Line Company, and Stanolind Oil Pur- 
chasing Company as Mr. Peake has 
been. 

Mr. Wilson will take over Mr. 


Seubert’s responsibilities as chairmj 
of the board of Pan American Pe 
troleum and Transport Company 
Standard’s eastern subsidiary. 

The reorganization is designed 
relieve Mr. Seubert of the greater part 
of the responsibilities and burdens 
which he has carried and yet retaig 
for the company the advantages of hay. 
ing his comprehensive knowledge of 
its affairs and his long experienc 
readily available and his counsel and 
guidance a continuing factor in exeq 
tive management. For him personally 


the change will top off a unique caree 
that began only two years after th 
company was organized, saw him 





Above: (L to R)—Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., manager of research and development and 

of Whitemarsh Research Laboratories: Leonard T. Beale, president of Pennsylvania 

Manufacturing Company. and C. F. Kettering. of General Motors, at dedication of 
Laboratories. Below: Part of the pulp and paper section of the Laboratory. 
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THE 
DEGASIFICATION 
OF 
WATER 


ee 1885 Cochrane engineers 
primarily have designed and ap- 
plied equipment for the heating, de- 
gasification, and chemical treatment 
of boiler feed water. Naturally, in 
more than fifty years of such activity, 
problems were encountered requiring 
equipment to condition and degasify 
waters of unusual physical and chem- 
ical characteristics. For example, feed 
water deaerating equipment to operate 


at pressures ranging from sub atmos- ~ 


pheric to over 125 Ibs, per sq. in. has 
been designed and installed. Equip- 
ment for deaerating cold water at tem- 
‘ peratures as low as 35 deg. F., and 
other equipment for removing carbon 
. dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and am- 
monia have been furnished in large as 


well as in relatively small capacities. 


-The problem of removing dissolved 
gases from water may be quite com- 
plex, as coordinating a design and 
determining a guaranteed perform- 
ance involves a thorough analysis of 
temperatures, gas pressures, viscosities, 
‘jonization, division of water and vent 


rates. An apparatus designed to re- 
move oxygen to “zero content” is 
quite inadequate for removing a small 
quantity of ammonia, Likewise, a de- 
carbonator designed to remove large 
quantities of carbon dioxide may not 


‘be ‘suited to remove hydrogen. sul- 


phide. 


. Knowledge of these factors and their 
‘relative importance in the design of 


degasification dpparatus is a part of 
Cochrane experience and is supported 
by tests and data from actual installa- 
tions, placing us in a position to quote 
on equipments for degasifying water 
irrespective of their size. 


Outstanding Cochrane equipments 
vary in size from 1000 lbs./hr. to 
45,000,000 Ibs./hr., indicating the 
broad coverage of Cochrane experi- 
ence. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to point 
out briefly somt of the problems of de- 
gasification and to indicate generally 
the equipment used in the solution of 


these problems. 


A NEW 
PUBLICATION 
YOU 
WILL WANT 
TO 
EXAMINE 


ny '\ d DEGASIFI- 


CATION 
aE 
WATER 


The booklet shown on the right, from which the above page is taken, 

describes concisely many pieces of equipment designed and manufac- COCH RA NE 
tured by Cochrane for the removal of Ammonia, Carbon Dioxide, —— 
Hydrogen Sulphide, Oxygen and other gases from Process and Boiler 
Feed Water. Write for a copy mentioning any specific water problem 
in which you may be interested. 


COCHRANE CORPORATION eR 
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SOFTENERS - DEAERATING SOFTENERS - DEAERATORS + METERS - STEAM SPECIALTIES 
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vance from a mechanic’s helper to a 
seat on the board and officer’s status in 
1919, and put him in the vcard 


in 1927, and made him chief executive 
in 1929. He has been president of 
Standard of Indiana longer than any 
predecessor. 

* 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 
ACQUIRES CHARLES N. 
STEVENS CO., CHICAGO 

Harris - Seybold - Potter Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of graphic 
arts machinery, and the Charles N. 
Stevens Company, Chicago, dealers 
in bindery equipment, jointly an- 
mounce the purchase of the Stevens 
Company by Harris-Seybold-Potter. 

Charles N. Stevens, who is 75 years 
of age and has retired from active 
business, handled the sale of Seybold 
equipment in Middle Western states 
for 44 years. For 21 years, he was 
branch manager for Seybold, and since 
1921 has been head of his own com- 
pany which has held the Seybold fran- 
chise. Since it was established in 1921, 
the Stevens Company has been located 
in the Rand-McNally Building, 
Chicago. 

The personnel of the Stevens Com- 
pany will be retained by the Harris- 
Seybold management. The office staff 
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Glen D. Baber 


will be under the‘ direction of Mrs. 
Benson. The service organization and 
H. Peterson, mechanical superinten- 
dent who has been with Stevens for 
35 years, will continue under the new 
management. The sales force, which 


is experienced and competent in meet-. 


ing the needs of the market, also will 

remain with the new management. 
Glen D. Baber, assistant sales man- 

ager of Seybold, will be transferred 


FAIRBANKS SPHERO VALVES 


End Blow-off Troubles 


from the executive offices, in Cleve- 
land, to Chicago to manage the Sey- 
bold operations. Mr. Baber has been 
with Seybold for over twenty years, 
and has had broad experience covering 
all phases of the company’s sales and 
service operations. He has traveled 
extensively throughout the United 
States and Canada, and is thoroughly 
conversant with Seybold products and 
markets. 

The Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, which is now converted to the 
manufacture of war goods, represents 
the consolidation of leading graphic 
arts machinery companies merged by 
R. V. Mitchell, company president, 
in 1927. The Harris Division builds 
lithographic and _ rotary printing 
presses. The Seybold Division manu- 
factures Seybold cutters, Morrison 
stitchers and Wright drills. Both 
Harris and Seybold have been re- 
sponsible for major developments of 
outstanding importance in their fields 
of press manufacture, paper cutting 
and bindery equipment. 






The purchase of the Stevens Com- 
pany is the third Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company move within recent 
weeks in the furtherance of the plans 
of the company for postwar operations 
in this country and in export. Recently 
announced was the integration of the 
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is required, specify “Fairbanks Sphero’™ 


patented valve. 


Instead of the usual wedge or disc, 


a revolving ball is used which cuts 


through solids and liquids and wipes 


the seating 


Silaiela: 


Can be 


ratetelan 


opened or closed with a quarter turn 
of the lever handle. 
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THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 





NEW YORK 3, N Y 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATIIN 









At our Sharon plant, tough jobs are tackled leaves our plant is better than it has to be. 
with enthusiasm. If GATX can be said to Planned and built and tested to meet more 
have a specialty, it is doing the difficult. And than maximum operating demands, GATX 
doing it by the well-known General American products can mean extra safety and extra 
standard: EVERY piece of equipment that production economies in your plant. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Plate & Welding Division Sharon, Pennsylvania 


Specialists in plate fabrication — manufacturers of pressure vessels of steel, 


PLATE & WELDING 


alloys and aluminum—all classes of welding — process equipment of all 


DIVISION 


T SHARON PA 


types—chemical engineering laboratories and service—completely equipped 


i 
Hi 


field erection department. 
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sales organizations of the Harris and 
Seybold Divisions under H. A. Porter, 
vice president in charge of sales. With 
this program, J. C. Dabney, sales 
manager of the Seybold Division, was 
appointed assistant manager of sales. 

The establishment of the company’s 
Used Machinery Division in Chicago 
was a prevjous move in the expansion 
program. This division is under the 
management of Ren R. Perry, who 
has been connected with Harris for 
many years. It provides facilities for 
the reconditioning and sale of used 
gtaphic arts machinery. 

All Chicago, operations of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter are under the man- 
agement of William Guy Martin, vice 
president in charge of the Western 
District, with offices in the Fisher 
Building. 
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CANDLES FOR CIVILIAN 
USE ARE DISCONTINUED 
Along with a scarcity of other 

Christmas trimmings, the Standard Oil 

Company of Indiana has revealed that 

it is temporarily discontinuing pro- 

duction of many candles for civilian 
use. 

This will enable the company to 
divert wax and trained manpower to 
filling increased government orders. 


It is explained that the armed forces 
use a great many candles. These pro- 
vide light at night in areas where no 
other light is available. In small 
tents where it is impossible to light 
fires and there are no stoves, candles 
are used to heat food. Candle drip- 
pings also plug worn spots in leaky 
tents and melted candle wax forms 
a waterproof coating over articles 
which must be protected from the 


elements. 
+ 


WESTINGHOUSE FORMS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


A new educational department has 
been announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This new 
department will co-ordinate all of the 
company’s relations with schools, col- 
leges and universities. It will be lo- 
cated in Pittsburgh and will have three 
main divisions: 

1) School Service — This division 
will provide teaching aids and science 
information to all. schools and educa- 
tional institutions up to and through 
the high school level. Charles W. 
MacLean, present manager of the di- 
vision, will continue in that position. 

2) University Relations — This di- 
vision will maintain close contact with 


colleges and universities, administer 
the company’s numerous scholarships 
and fellowships and supervise the re- 
cruiting of graduate student employees, 
Howard C. Madsen has been named 
manager. 

3) Student Training—This division 
will supervise the training of all grad- 
uate students for engineering, manu- 
facturing, sales, and other departments 
of the company. It will be supervised 
by O. D. Montgomery as manager. 

In announcing this new department, 
the company states that the company 
is offering annually more than $40,000 
in 61 scholarships to the nation’s high 
school seniors. This includes 40 schol- 
arships awarded each year in the Sci- 
ence Talent Search. 
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U. S. RUBBER HAS 
ACQUIRED BUSINESS 

OF L. H. GILMER Co. 
Announcement is made that the 
United States Rubber Company has 
agreed to purchase the assets and busi- 
ness of the L. H. Gilmer Company of 
Philadelphia. Herbert E. Smith, presi- 
dent of U. S. Rubber, stated that the 
purchase was made to round out 
further the mechanical goods division 
of that company. He said that no 
change in the management or oper- 





You Get CLEANER WATER 


And DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
With NORWOOD FILTERS 








The Norwood Filters at Fox River's Telulah Mill were 
installed nearly a quarter of a century ago. Still giving 
dependable service. 


teday. 





The NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 





OU can depend on Norwood Filters to deliver 

cleaner process water... and to give you long, 
trouble-free service . 
embody every modern advantage for better water 
processing. Norwood Filters remove all natural im- 
purities. You get cleaner process water ... you get 
a cleaner sheet, free from spots and specks. Investi- 
gate Norwood Filters today. 


. . because these good filters 


Plan Now for Reconversion 
Be Ready to change back to peacetime production by 
planning now. Write for Norwood Engineering Data 
Units on either Filters or Calenders. Send for them 











WATER FILTERS AND 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 
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TITANOX Pigments 
have 


“Crossed Many Rivers 


Assurance of the great contributions which 
TITANOX pigments will make to the post- 
war paper program, is doubly given: first in 
the fact that these modern pigments have 
helped to solve so many problems of opacity, 
whiteness and brightness in the past, and 
second that their makers are constantly 
improving TITANOX pigments in the light 
of experience, and devising newer techniques 
for their application. 

In the quarter century since the Titanium 
Pigment Corporation pioneered the devel- 
opment and commercial use of titanium pig- 
ments ‘‘many rivers have been crossed’’. The 
unexcelled opacity, whiteness and brightness 
of TITANOX are universally accepted. So 
too are their permanence of color, high tint- 
ing strength, fine particle size, purity, chem- 
ical stability — and all the benefits which are 
derived from these qualities. 

What lies beyond is under continuing in- 
vestigation in the TITANOX laboratories 
where the objective is to make TITANOX 
pigments of still greater help to the Paper 
Industry. 


‘ wy, 


‘ 
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American Pioneers 


The criginal Edison Talking Machine was invented in 
1877. Tinfoil was used as the material which received the 
recordings. The cylinder was operated by hand. 






TiMES have changed since the phonograph first appeared. Materials 
used for making records have also altered. Wax cylinders succeeded 
those covered with tinfoil. Circular, rubber composition disks dis- 







placed wax cylinders for permanent recordings. More recently these 
have been supplemented with disks made of paperboard. 






Paper and paperboard are now being successfully substituted for 
numerous other materials, but papermaking is still dependent on well 
designed woolen felts. There is apparently no satisfactory substitute 
for papermakers’ felts, and few good substitutes for DRAPER’S. 







© Draper Felts For Efficiency ©) 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASS. 

















OUR, 
REPRESENTATIVES 
to serve you 


L. 4. BR 
- BRE 
Kelemeroe Ste 



























w. Ls 
Savannah GetL 





RALPH E.BRIGGS 


E.R. LELOFF 
Canton, Mass. 


Vancouver, ash. 
























WILLIAM N. CONNOR 
Canton, Mass. 
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ations of the Gilmer company is con- 
templated. John S. Krauss, president, 
will continue in the active manage. 
ment of this business. 

The Gilmer company was founded 
in 1907 and employs approximately 
600 people. Besides V-belts, it manu- 
factures such products as automobile 
fan belts, rubber covered rolls, and 
industrial truck wheels, and other re- 
lated items. 

o 


STANDARD OIL (IND.) 
WILL AWARD SERVICE 
PINS TO 511 EMPLOYEES 
Before the end of 1944, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana will 
award pins in recognition of 10 to 40 
years of service to 511 employees with 
a total of 9,160 years of service. 
Diamond-set pins will be presented 
to seven employees for 40 years of 
service each, while gold — will be 
given to 81 employees for 30 years 
of service each, 222 employees for 20 
years, and 201 employees for 10 years, 
The company instituted the service 
pin in 1914 in recognition of 20 years 
or more of service and in 1922 adopted 
the present pins for 10, 20, 30, and 40 


years of service. 
4 


>>» THE PROGRESS OF five syn- 
thetic rubber pilot plants, now under 
construction by Blaw-Knox Company, 
designers and engineer-contractors of 
the quintuple project, indicates that 
these plants will be completed early 
next year. Plants are being built for 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron; U. S. Rubber 
Company, Naugatuck, Connecticut; 
Copolymer Corporation, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; and National Synthetic 
Rubber Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 





ARMY-NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 














Third Star: The Army-Navy “E” 
flag which flies over the plant of 
Shartle Bros. Machine Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, now displays three 
stars. The company has just received 
its fourth citation for continued excel- 
lence of service in war production. 

Third Star: The Hammermill Pa- 
per Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded its third white star. 
Hammermill was the first paper mill 
company to be awarded the “E” pen- 
nant. 


















THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE & OVERTON. INC., 630 Fitth Avenue, New York 
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SAFETY SCORES 
BUY WAR BONDS >>> THIRTY-SIX MILLS finished the 
FOR VICTORY first three months of the 1944-45 Paper 
Industry Safety Contest with a perfect rec 
ord. The following list shows returns fog 
the first three months of the new contest 
which began June 30, 1944. 


Division I— Pulp and Paper Mills 















Group A 
The Flintkote Co. (Pioneer Div.), Los i 
GENERAL COAL GOES Angeles, Calif. 
TO WAR— Price se & Co., Ltd., Riverbend, P. Q. 
More than a thousand Group 


of our men—miners, 


Kimberly. Clark Corp. (Niagara Mill), 


machinists, clerks, sales- 
men, engineers and ex- Niagara, Wis. 
ecutives have answered Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 


the call to serve in the 
armed forces. Those of 
us left behind gladly 
“Close Ranks” to keep 
the coal rolling. 


Queens Co., NS. 

*Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corp. Div.), Port An- 
gelus, Wash. 

Group C 

Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

Esleeck Manufacturing Co., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 

*Southern Kraft Div of International 
Paper Co., New Haven, Pa. 





Group D 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co. Div.). 


, : Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise No. 2), West Springfield, Mass. 


County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. Marathon Corp. (Ashland Div.). 
Central Fibre Products Co., Vincennes, 





High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from Ind. 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 

SS ‘ - Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., Beaver 
High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from Falls, N. Y. 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. Rogers Fibre Co., Inc., Bar Falls, Maine, 
A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo. 
stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 


No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 
Central Fibre Products Co., Denver. 
Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and Connells- *Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. (Milton 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. Plant), North Rochester, N. H. 


Interstate Railroad. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New 
High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal~ hall, Wilmington, Del. 
Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin, Westmoreland County, *Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. (Hayes Plant), 
S Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. Rochester, N. H. 
Division + haired and Board 
Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, ufacturing 


W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. The Flintkote Co., Chicago Heights 


Plant, Iil. 
Bird & Sons, Inc. (Roofing Plant), Nor- 
Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam weed, Mass. , i 
fromRaleighCounty, W. Va.,C.&O.and VirginianRailroads. Container Corp. of America, Cleveland. 


A. Geo. Schulz Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ft. Wayne Corr. Paper Co., Hartford 
City, Ind. 

Lanzit Corrugated Box Co., Chicago. 

Ft. Wayne Corr. Paper Co., Chicago. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Shreveport, La. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), Chi- 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic coal from 
Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Kentucky 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
GENCO districts. 





cago. 

ANTHRACITE —Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Our personnel with the experience gained through long and Kaukauna, Wis. 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of lowa Fiber Box Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. South West Box Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


International Cellucotton Products Co., 


General Coal Company | trite cus man, 





123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. pleton, Wis. 
BRANCHES: Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. : : 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH (*) — than three months’ experience 
reported. 
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CHECKED £. TOOTH CONTACT 
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1—Checking tooth contact with worm and gear located at exact 2.— Checking tooth contact by means of “bearing bive” after assembly. 
center distances, checked to within 1/10,000th of an inch. ° 


ASSEMBLY 


Before assembly, every De Laval Worm Gear is tested on the machine shown at 
the left, in which it is accurately mounted with the center line of the gear and 
the center line of the worm correctly spaced and at true right angles. Under these 
conditions the tooth contact is observed and the back lash accurately measured. 
After assembly in the gear case, tooth contact is re-checked by means of 
bearing blue to assure correct adjustment. Such checking and holding center dis- 
tances within close limits assures satisfactory operation of De Laval Worm Gear 
Speed Reducers, and facilitates installation when De Laval Worm and Gear 
sets are purchased for use in other machinery. 


Specifications alone do not make a worm gear. 


WORM GEAR DIVISION 


DE LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE COMPANY - TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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CHICAGO PRO PAPER 
GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 
The second regular monthly meet- 

ing of the 1944-45 season of the 

Chicago Professional Paper Group was 

held during the evening of October 16, 

1944 at the Chicago Bar Association. 
At this meeting, the names of the 

new officers for the present season, 

elected by mail ballot, were announced 
and these officers were installed. At 
the same time, all various committee 
members were appointed. 
The officers include the following: 
President—Harry E. Weston, Fritz 

Publications, Inc. 

Vice President—F. D. Long, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America. 

’ »»Treasurer—Arnold McAneny, Brad- 

ner Smith & Company. 
Secretary—V. V. Vallandigham, 

Kelco Company. 

The chairmen of the several com- 
mittees follow: 





ASSOCIATIONS 





Program—J. L. Kubicka, Container 
Corp. of America. 

Announcements—F. D. Long, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America. 

Arrangements—W. M. Bain, Glid- 
den Company. 

Harold Alley, past president, is re- 
tained as an ex officio member of the 
Executive Committee. 

In addition to the installation of 
new officers, Peter J. Massey, of the 
H. P. Smith Paper Company, of Chi- 
cago, presented an extremely interest- 
ing and fundamental paper on ‘‘Ma- 
chine Coated Papers.” This paper is 
published in its entirety elsewhere in 
this issue. Numerous questions fol- 
lowed the presentation of the paper 
by Mr. Massey. These questions indi- 
cated very definitely the interest in the 
subject and the desire of those in at- 
tendance for added information. 

Attendance at the meeting approxi- 
mated 125. 





HURRICANE DID NOT 
“BLOW DOWN” TAPPI 
COMMITTEE MEETING 
Hurricanes may blow down pulp- 
wood, but they cannot “blow down” 
those whose business it is to turn 
that pulpwood into pulp. This was 
demonstrated at the meeting of Alka- 
line Pulping and the By-Products com- 
mittees of TAPPI, which met at 
Savannah, Georgia October 18-19-20. 
The hurricane struck the second day 
of the meeting, but committee sessions 
were uninterrupted. The only change 
caused by the storm was an abbrevia- 
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tion of the inspection tour to the 
Savannah plant of the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, the Herty Labora- 
tory, and the cancellation of the 
“Georgia Barbecue,” which was to 
have been served in the open. 

The committees held their sessions 
at the Hotel SeSoto, where the first 
meeting of TAPPI to convene in the 
South, was held several years ago. 

The two committees met together, 
so as to give those in attendance an 
opportunity to hear all talks and dis- 
cussions. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
address by Dr. E. C. Jahn, of the New 


The banquet of the TAPP! Committee meeting in Savannah, Georgia, was well attended in spite of the hurricane. 








GENERATORS 
AC & DC MOTORS 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
TURBO GENERATOR SETS 
TRANSFORMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
REPAIRING 
REBUILDING 
RENTALS Bey 


* 
CHICAGO ELECTRIC. CO. 


1318 W. 22ND STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


aniviiitanaianniinnenll 


York State” College of Forestry, who 
recently visited Sweden and made an 
extended study of the pulping industry 
in that country. He spoke at the 
banquet on Thursday evening which 
was attended by more than a hundred 
committee members and invited guests. 

A similar meeting of the two com- 
mittees is scheduled for New Orleans 
to be held at a date to be set next 


spring. 
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THE RIGHT COMBINATION offers 
an immediate answer to highest ef- 
ficiency and low costs in the movement 
of materials. 


The“AUTOMATIC” TRANSPORTER 
for horizontal movement of many more 
tons of material per load than by 
conventional methods,from receiving, 
to process, to storage, to shipping 
...and the“AUTOMATIC’ Tiering 
Fork Truck for stacking of pallet 
loads, give you a modern handling 
system to make possible numerous 
daily and valuable benefits. 


You lower handling costs — you do 
each job speedily to effect valuable 
time savings — you inject Cost savings 
all along the production line — you 
get dependable insurance against 
breakage — you add safety to produc- 
tion—you conserve much needed floor 
space through high, orderly stacks 
which are always easily accessible. 


NO STRAINING 
... TUGGING...PULLING 
Nor PUSHING with the 
“AUTOMATIC”’ 
TRANSPORTER 


POSITIVE MECHANICAL BRAKE + CONTROLS IN 
STEERING HANDLE + FORWARD AND REVERSE 
SPEEDS + FRONT WHEEL POWER DRIVE + SHOCKLESS 
HYDRAULIC PLATFORM LIFT WITH EASY FOOT 
CONTROL * “DEAD-MAN” CONTROL 


USE THE COUPON 











AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
113 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Illinois 

















r ! 
; ! 
! 
— i Gentlemen: Please send details on the employment | 
— = : of this truck combination for materials handling. 
- i ' ! 
i | Name | 
} - 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY =| company 
DIV OF THE YALE &@ TOWNE MFG. co. : Addi ! 
13 W. 87th STREET CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS | ~ 
s City. State. i 








MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 35 YEARS Folectric Propelled NDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
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UNIFORM 
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LESS AIR ENTRAINMENT, because 
of the horizontal 


top discherge 
nozzle. 
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PRACTICALLY NO DE- 
HYDRATION, because of the 
patented suction booster. 


WITH THE 


MORRIS 


“Type ST-P STOCK PUMP 


Uniform flow—the prime essential in a stock pump—is 
assured by two special features of the Morris Type ST-P 
Stock Pump. 





Even when handling high consistency stock, there is 
very little tendency for the Morris impeller to extract the 
water from the stock and leave the dehydrated paper fibre 
to clog the intake pipe. That’s because the patented suction 
booster mechanically agitates and propels the fibre into 
the suction eye of the impeller. A continuous and uniform 
flow of the stock is set up. 


Where foaming stocks are encountered, or stocks that 
contain large amounts of entrained air, the horizontal top 
discharge—plus the action of the suction booster—speeds 
the escape of air from the pump and prevents air blocks 
from forming in the eye of the impeller. 

















A 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 



















WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 
IN BOLTON AWARD 


There is a widespread _ interey 
among paper mill men in the Bolton 
Award Contest which is sponsored by 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lay. 
rence, Massachusetts, and conducted 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. More 
than 2,000 folders containing rules of 
the contest have been sent out, 
of these on special request. Mill 
managers throughout the country haye 
taken a special interest in the con. 
test and some mills have held meetings 
of their superintendents and foremen 
to explain these rules. 

A beater engineer recently made the 
following inquiry of G. W. Craigie, 
secretary-treasurer of the Superinten. 
dents Association, who is handling 
the contest: 

“I am interested in your Bolton 
Award and am wondering if I am 
eligible to send in a brief. 1 ama 
Beater Engineer and would like to 
enter my version in hopes of creating 
more harmony and better relations be 
tween employee and employer.” 

Mr. Craigie replied as follows: 

“We want to make this contest a 
helpful to both workers and manage- 
ment as it can be made and your ideas 
will be most welcome.” ; 

This reply may be of interest to 
other paper mill men not in super 
visory positions who may wish to enter 
the contest. 


Mr. Craigie reports that articles ate 
already being received and that div- 
sional and national judges will soon be 
appointed. 

¢ 


CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 


November 15-19—National Chemical Ex 
position at the Coliseum, Chicago. 

November 27-December 2—The 16th 
National Power Show and Mechanical Ex 
position, Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Associations of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 

Delaware Valley Section—First Friday of 
each month at the Engineers’ Club, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section—First Thuts 
day of each month, including June, at 6:30 
P. M. at the Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tuesday of 
each month at the Conway Hotel, Appletoa, 
Wis. 

Chicago Professional Paper Group 

Third Monday of each month at Chicago 

Bar Association, Chicago. 
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transportation of materials. e Your 
local wriGut distributor is well quali- 
fied to suggest methods for both speed- 
ing production and saving money. 
You will find him listed in your metro- 
politan classified telephone directory. 
You can depend upon him. If your 
problem is special, ask your distribu- 
tor to call a WRIGHT engineer, who has 
had years of experience in solving all 
manner of material handling problems. 


=ye 


In Business for Your Safety 
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to gives the one-story shop 

t- 

* 

° two production floors 

° 

: WRIGHT HOISTS and CRANES can make 
your idle ceiling help speed produc- 
tion. From their long years of accum- 
ulated experience, WRIGHT engineers 
can suggest ways to use your Over- 

3 head space so that a one-story shop 

4 virtually has two production floors. 

th WRIGHT Improved High Speed Hoists, 

x WRIGHT Speedway Electric Hoists, and 

. the famous wriGHTt Cranes have long 
made possible fast, safe, economical 

d 

‘ WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

1 York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, 
Portiand, San Francisco 

0 AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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GEN. AMERICAN PROC. 
APPOINTS DR. GUTZEIT 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
The appointment of Dr. Gutzeit, 
D. Sc., as research director has been 
announced by General American Proc- 
ess Equipment, Louisville, Kentucky, a 
division of the General American 
Transportation Corporation. 








Dr. Gutzeit 


Dr. Gutzeit has done extensive work 
in metallurgical research. He has had 
unusually varied experience in the 
chemical industry, ranging from phar- 
maceutical manufacture to electromet- 
allurgy. 

In 1941, Dr. Gutzeit came to this 
country from Switzerland, where he 
held a professorship at the University 
of Geneva. After coming to this coun- 
try, he became associated with the 
Dorr Company. In Europe he also 
acted as consultant to a number of gov- 
ernments and private industries on 
chemical and metallurgical problems. 


+ 


MATHIESON TRANSFERS 

RUSSELL & WOODSIDE 
TO NIAGARA FALLS 
L. E. Russell and Vernon Woodside, 
of the Sales Development and Tech- 
nical Service Department of The Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, have been trans- 
ferred to the Niagara Falls labora- 
tories of the company. Mr. Woodside, 
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L. E. Russell 


who has been serving the pulp and 
paper industry in the southeastern 
district, is now specializing in tech- 
nical service to the entire pulp and 
paper industry. Mr. Russell, who held 
a similar position in the western dis- 
trict, is now engaged in market survey 
work on new Mathieson products. 
Mr. Woodside joined the Mathie- 
son organization in 1936. His previ- 
ous affiliations include -the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Foster Paper 
Company, Oswego Falls Corporation, 
and Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company. He is a graduate of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 
Mr. Russell also is a graduate of 
the New York State College of For- 





Vernon Woodside 
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estry. Upon his graduation, in 1938, 
he was employed by the St. Regis 
Paper Company, until he went to the 
Mathieson company in 1941. 
+ 
EKLUND NOW 
CHIEF ENGINEER WITH 
D. J. MURRAY MFG. Co. 
From the D. J. Murray Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
comes an announcement that Henrik 
J. Eklund has been appointed chief 
engineer. Since 1933, Mr. Eklund has 














Henrik Eklund 


been associated with the designing and 
development of paper and pulp mill 
machinery both in the United States 
and Finland. He is a graduate of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Finland. in 
mechanical engineering with a Mas- 
ter’s degree. Since coming to the 
States in 1936, he has been associated 
with several of the outstanding manu- 
facturers of paper mill machinery. 

In his present position, Mr. Eklund 
has charge of designing, engineering, 
supervising, and development work. 

¢ 
NEW APPOINTMENT AT 
TIMKEN STEEL & TUBE 
FOR F. A. SPRANKLE 

Metallurgical engineer in The Tim- 
ken Steel and Tube Division is the 
new position given A. F. Sprankle, 
according to recent announcement by 


' The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


Canton, Ohio. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Alloy Bureau of Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 




















CONKEY EQUIPMENT 


will aid Pulp Mills to 


meet Post-War Conditions 





THE CONKEY 
LONG TUBE 
FILM TYPE 
EVAPORATOR 


Whether or not a pulp mill operates at a profit under 
post-war conditions will largely depend upon the instal- 
lation of equipment which provides dependable and 
economical performance. 


| Conkey equipment for pulp mills is designed by engi- 
neers who are experienced in the various processes, and 
is constructed in shops which have for years specialized 
in the fabrication of materials to best meet the particular 
problems of such mills. 


Conkey Equipment for Pulp Mills includes— 
Long Tube Film Type Evaporators 
Forced Circulation Evaporators 
Waste Sulphite Evaporators 
Electric Caustic Evaporators 
High Concentrators 
Lime Mud Filters 
Causticizing and Lime Mud Recovery Systems 
Digester Circulation Systems 




















Wen 





Every Conkey-designed and fabricated unit contains that 
intangible combination of engineering skill and experi- 
ence which assures dependable and economical per- 
formance. 


Conkey Equipment is precision built in the Plate and 
Welding Division shops at Sharon, Pennsylvania, special- 
ists in plate fabrication for Pulp Mills. 


CC Se Ro ES, CS ee a Se 


General American Process Equipment is a 
consolidation of four outstanding process 
equipment manufacturers, each a_ well- 
known specialist in its field, now welded 
together to serve you with one organiza- 
tion, one responsibility and one high stand- 
; ard of performance. 
; y This Division is also closely associated with 
the Plate and Welding Division of General 
American Transportation Corp.,at Sharon, Pa. 








GENERAL AMERICAN PROCESS EQUIPMENT 





A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 


Executive Offices: 437 BAXTER AVENUE, LOUISVILLE 4, KENTUCKY 
New York Office: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


i 8 & 


FRACTIONATING COLUMNS, TURBO-MIXERS, CONKEY VACUUM AND mere — + 
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Mr. Sprankle is a graduate of the 
Ohio State University with a degree in 
metallurgical engineering. He has 
done three years of laboratory work 
at Batelle Memorial Institute in Co- 
lumbus. In 1934 he first joined Tim- 
ken, specializing in bearing and high 
temperature steels. While in Pitts- 
burgh, in addition to his regular activ- 
ities, he gave a series of lectures on 
alloy steels to postgraduate students 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
night school. 


Several personnel changes have been 
announced by ‘the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Two sales manager appointments 
are: C. C. Van Zandt, who will have 
charge of sales of the crushing, cement, 
and mining section; and H. K. Swan, 
who is in charge of milling and oil ex- 
traction and saw and pulp mill sec- 
tions. A. J. Schmitz, who has been 
manager of the company’s Seattle of- 
fice, is now Pacific regional manager. 
James McClure has been made public 
relations representative for the Pa- 
cific region with headquarters in the 
company’s San Francisco office. 


>>> For the past two years Roger 
]. Egan has acted as eastern represent- 
ative for the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company and the Soundview 
Pulp Company. Mr. Egan was for- 
merly connected with the Bulkley, 
Dunton Pulp Company, New York 
City. It is now announced that he 
will return to Bulkley, Dunton, with 
headquarters in the company’s New 
York Office. He joined that company 
in 1922. 





Roger ]. Egan 





>> Two resignations became effec. 
tive October 1 at the Ohio Boxboard 
Company, Rittman, Ohio. The posi- 
tion of mill superintendent is being 
vacated by Al Manogue, who left to 
become general superintendent of the 
Continental Paper Company, Ridge. 
field Park, New Jersey. Ray D. Wat. 
kins, superintendent of the carton divi- 
sion, is establishing himself as an in- 
dustrial engineering consultant in New 
York City. As this issue goes to press, 
no successors have ‘been, appointed. 


* 


G. G. COBEAN RETURNS 
FROM LATIN AMERICA 

G. G. Cobean, president of Bulkley, 
Dunton Paper Company, S. A., wrote 
the following interesting letter to this 
magazine upon his return from a trip 
to Latin America: 

“Within the past two weeks I have 
returned from a four months’ business 
trip to Latin America. My itinerary 
called for stops at every South Amer- 
ican country, except Venezuela and 
Paraguay and, also, included Panama 
and Cuba. There were 62 separate 
airplane landings and take-offs and 
a total of 19,900 miles were covered. 

“While in Brazil, where I stayed 
five weeks, I had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of studying the possibilities of 
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4 MANPOWER, TIME, 
COST, FLOOR SPACE 


plus delivering the goods 
on time to and from 
factories, yards, docks 
and warehouses — 


A product of 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


POST WAR ENGINEERING SERVICE 
AVAILABLE. WRITE— 
WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 





CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S 
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The versatile Paracol* Wax Emulsions mix perfectly with 
all papermaking materials . . . they may be applied in 
beater, tub, calender or coater. They deposit the wax 
where it’s needed . . . when it’s needed . . . in exactly the 
right amounts . . . and uniformly because the emulsified 
wax particles are microscopically small. 

Your PMC technical representative knows how to help 
you obtain the best results with Paracol—through our 
more than 15 years experience in making emulsions and 
applying them to papermaking problems. For further 








information on the use of Paracol emulsions.in your 
operations, use the convenient coupon below. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 











HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Paper Makers Chemical Department, 
961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Sentlemen: 


EG elie eo ao 50569 ec koi « is 0m Uapenleiae yd ties: bon cache 


Please send me information on... ..... 2... 6... ce cece ccccccceuce 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Office by Hercules Powder Company 
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potential paper-pulp production in 
that country. As a matter of fact, I 
made a chartered airplane trip, cov- 
ering 3,000 miles, for that express pur- 
pose. 

“I was in Buenos Aires during the 
publication of Secretary of State Hull’s 
note against Argentina and witnessed 
the exciting street demonstrations 
which ensued and which were staged 
by the present Fascist Argentine 
Government. Having previously lived 
in that city for many years, I have 
many friends there, some of whom 
have had positions of consequence 
with the present regime. 

i leaving Argentina, I con- 
tinued my trip, visiting all the im- 
portant markets on the West Coast of 
South America, in Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia, as well as 
Panama and Cuba. 

“If you feel that my trip may have 
sufficient reader interest to warrant 
mention in your publication, I will be 
very glad to inform you on any partic- 
ular point which occurs to you. 


“Primarily, my trip at this time was * 


for the advancement of our Company’s 
extensive postwar plans in Latin 
American markets. This involved the 
renewal of friendly contacts with 
hundreds of customers with whom I 
have maintained close business and 


personal ties since my long residence 
in South America. I was able to wit- 
ness at first hand the present economic 
and political conditions in the different 
countries visited and, at the same time, 
to complete. arrangements for the ex- 
tension of our sales organization in 
those markets in which our Company 
had not been previously active.” 
¢ 


>>> Gerald ]. Leuck, formerly with 
The Miner. Laboratories of Chicago, 
has been appointed director of re- 
search of Glyco Products Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York. In his new 
position, Dr. Leuck will complete and 
extend the postwar problems instituted 
by the company. He will form a new 
research and development laboratory, 
staffed by chemists with extended ex- 
perience in the paper, leather, textile, 
rubber, paint and plastics industries. 
¢ 


>>> The new fine paper division of 
Ecusta Paper Corporation, Pisgah For- 
est, North Carolina (Cf. P.I. & P.W., 
Oct., 1944, p. 830), is under the man- 
agement of Charles ]. Grant. Prior to 
joining Ecusta, Mr. Grant was for two 
years chief of the Fine Paper and Con- 
verting Section of the Paper and Paper 
Products Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington. 





>>b The appointment of Daniel W. 
Talbott as general manager is an- 
nounced by the Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Company, Hillside, New Jersey. Mr. 
Talbott formerly was plant superin- 
tendent of the Symington Gould Cor- 
poration, of Rochester, New York; 
prior to that he was with the Ohio 
Steel Foundry Company of Lima, Ohio, 
in a similar capacity. 

5 


>>P The appointment of John F. 
Gilligan as advertising. manager has 
been announced by Philco Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Gilligan joined 
Philco in 1922 and has served in im- 
portant positions in the sales, adver- 
tising, and order departments. In addi- 
tion to his other activities he set up 
and directed the company’s statistical 
and market research section. 


5 


>>» After more than 25 years of 
service to forest industries as execu- 
tive head of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and other 
national industry assdciations, Dr. Wil- 
son Martindale Compton has an- 
nounced his early retirement from the 
management of these activities to ac- 
cept the presidency of the State College 
of Washington, at Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 





You Paper Mill Men + “che < Jin 
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Tile Stockh Tanhs 


and Chests « you can't heal them 


for STRENGTH cud DURABILITY 





Vitrified 


Kalamazoo 


Glazed Tile 
isa “Natural” for 
Paper Mill needs 


Smooth, hard, strong, easily cleaned and highly re- 
sistant to chemical action, this marvelous vitrified 
glazed tile type of construction is preferred by scores 
of leading paper mill executives and engineers. Adapt 
able for stock tanks and chests of all kinds. Costs no 
more than concrete tanks that require constant mainte 
nance expense. ... An exclusive method of glazed tile 
tank construction developed by Kalamazoo engineers. 
It provides greater flexibility and lower cost for all paper 
mill stock handling problems. Immediately available. 
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ONLY 
WORTHINGTON 
BUILDS ’EM 
ALL 


The Right Pump in the 
Right Place for Every 
‘Wood Conversion” Process 


Here’s why you find the right centrifugal 
pump for your needs when you come to 
Worthington. 


1, Worthington offers the most complete 
line of sizes and types, which have been 
designed and adapted through the 
years to solve those pumping problems 
which you encounter in your mill. 


2. Worthington brings the longest and 
broadest engineering experience to the 
solution of difficult or unusual pump- 
ing requirements. 


Black liquor, for instance, the present and 
future source of many profitable by-prod- 
ucts, defied pump engineers until Worth- 
ington developed the only pump that can 
now handle it with complete success. 


If you are now considering any pump appli- 
Cation, including the handling of corrosive, 
abrasive, hot, viscous, foamy or solidifying 
liquids — write us, using coupon below, 
or telephone the nearest of our 36 district 
offices. meaiene 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 


Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


nok BSENIND THE NAME 





A 
% 


NGCTON 


Power 








Centrifugal 
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NEVILLE NAMES GEIGER 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
A release from the Neville Com- 

pany, Pittsburgh, announces the ap- 

pointment of Lyle M. Geiger to the 


L. M. Geiger 


position of Director of Research. Mr. 
Geiger has been associated with Ne- 
ville for a number of years, during 
which time he has contributed to the 
company’s work in synthetic resins, 
solvents and oils used in various grades 


of rubber and rubber products. - In 
plastics, he broadened the application 
of the Neville resins and plasticizing 
oils, and he has done very outstanding 
work in Neville resins and Nevilloid 
resin emulsion. 

For the past year and a half, Mr. 
Geiger has served as acting director 
of research at Neville. The company’s 
experimental pilot plant, which has 
speeded solution of numerous special 
chemical problems brought to the 
company by industrial war producers, 
continues under his direction. 


* 


>>P The retirement of William 
Richter as general manager of the 
Fabrics and Finishes Department and 
the appointment of J. Warren Kins- 
man as his successor have been an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
These changes were made October 1. 


. 


>P>D Effective September 18, Lucien 
W. Moore, previously general purchas- 
ing agent of Crane Company, Chicago, 
was made manager of the valve and 
fitting sales department, with head- 
quarters at the Crane general offices in 
Chicago. Mr. Moore is succeeded as 
purchasing agent by Thomas ]. Han- 
lon, who has had wide experience as a 
buyer in that department. 


>>D Additional sales representation 
for western Michigan is announced by 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Com. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. With head. 
quarters in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
M. J. Sandling will work under the 


M. J. Sandling 


general direction of J. L. Buell, Jr., 
who is district manager for Reliance 
in Detroit. Mr. Sandling was for- 
merly vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Howell Electric Motors 
Company. 
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SAFEGUARDED 
COUPLING “. 


PROTECTS MEN AND MACHINERY 





Heed reriettit ite 


The Harper organization is known 


Copper, Monel and 

Stainless. Nothing in common steel, 

The coupling with outside steel collar extension. For _ 4360 Items in stock. ——— 4 
duties 2.20 to 170 h.p. at 100 r.p.m. Pat. & Pats. Pend. to order. Write for 104 page. 


Entirely new feature. Additional protection from weather, color catalog and Company, 
dirt, moisture. Safeguards clothes and fingers. Boltheads The H. M. Harper 18, Dl. 
are practically concealed, yet readily accessible. More 2647 Fletcher St., Chicago 
compact design, with overall smoothness reducing even Branch offices in 

airflow resistance. Another Lovejoy improvement with ra ‘ 

most dependabie correction for misalignment, and take-up 

of shock and vibration. Extremely quiet. & pserryieern 


FLEXIBLE 
a COUPLINGS 


NON- 
LUBRICATED 


NO SHUTDOWNS 
FOR CHANGING Be 3s 


between rugged jaws always in sight for inspection. No 
shut-downs for changing. Practically service-free. 


CATALOG SHOWS FULL L-R LINE 


Couplings for every duty and condition, 1/6 to 2500 h.p. Selec- _ 
tor Charts enable you quickly to pick couplings for your FRE: CER Pyrrrr 
exact needs. Wire cor write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. ~_ a} 


5060 West Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


Individual, free-floating load cushions (all materials) hung \ lage P) 
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bD>D The election of Allison L. 
Bayles as vice president has been an- 
nounced by the American Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Bayles 
was formerly director of research and 
development with the Rogers Diesel 
and Aircraft Corporation. 


¢ 


>>D For many years manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of International 
Printing Ink Corporation of California, 
C. R. Whistler has relinquished his 
branch administrative duties in order 
to concentrate on important contacts 
and postwar plans. He remains vice 
president of the company. Joseph D. 
Richardson will succeed Mr. Whistler 
as Los Angeles branch manager. 


: 4 


>>> The promotion of Dr. Richard 
? M. Hitchens to the position of asso- 
ciate research director of Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Organic Chem- 
icals Division has m announced. 
Dr. Hitchens was formerly assistant di- 
rector; the research director of the 
division is Dr. L. P. Kyrides. 
> 
>> Since January, 1942, John W. 
Sands has been with the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board 
at Washington. He has now resumed 


his-duties with the Development and 
Research Division of The International 
Nickel Compay, Inc., at New York. 


Sd 


>> General manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Company's Plastics Division 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, Felix N 
Williams has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Williams 
started with the Swann Chemical Com- 
pany, Anniston, Alabama, which was 
later acquired by Monsanto. 


5 


PPP Willis F. Avery, who has been 
with The B. F. Goodrich Company 
since 1924, and assistant secretary 
since 1936, was elected secretary of the 
company at the September meeting of 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
the late Shelby M. Jett, secretary since 
1927. The company’s patent and legal 
departments will be under his direc- 
tion. 
¢ 


>>P On November 1 William R. 
Willets returned to his duties in the 
Titanium Division of the National 
Lead Company, .New York City. Mr. 
Willets served as consultant on pul 
and paper, and printing and publish- 
ing in the Conservation Division of 
WPB since January, 1942. 


>>> The appointment of Georg 
Green to the position of vice presideg 
in charge of sales is announced by thé 
Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Com” 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. This com.” 
pany is a division of H. K. Porter” 
Company, Inc. , Pittsburgh. Mr. Green | 
has served as railway sales manager’ 
of Elastic Stop Nut Company for the 
past year; previous to that time he wag! 
for ten years with Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company, Chicago. 
eo 




















>>> For the past several years. 
Svarre Hazelquist has been chief chem 
ist in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com” 
pany’s Pulp Division, Longview, 
Washington. He has now been named 
technical director to succeed Edward 
P. Wood, who will be assistant man- 
ager of the Hollingsworth and Whit- © 
ney Company’s plant at Mobile, Ala- 
bama. A. E. Erickson has been 
advanced to chief chemist to succeed 
Mr. Hazelquist. 


pe 
Le 
“x 


>> On November 15, W. K. Kidder 
terminated his connection with the 
Office of Price Administration of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Office. Mr. 
Kidder has been connected with the 
Chicago office of OPA since 1942. 
He first served as Regional Paper Spe- 
cialist in the Price Division. 
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Digester Heads 








[ Digester Neck Rings - Blow-off Valves | 


Acid Valves - Digester Bottom Sleeves 


Strainers + Fittings - Acid Pumps - Piping 
and all other 
| equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids J 


4 MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING COMPANY 1999 Guoin Street DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


- Bottom Crosses 
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One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium-Nickel Alloy Castings 
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On Both WET and DRY 





.»..Cyanamid Wet-Strength Resin Also Adds 
to Paner’s Dry-Strength Qualities!... 


Parez, American Cyanamid’s new 
melamine paper resin, provides man- 
Wacturers with a simple method of 
increasing both wet and dry strength 
of paper. No special paper machine 
equipment is needed—just add Parez 
directly to the fibers, prior to the for- 
mation of the web. 

When Parez is added to the fibers, 
ter wet strength of paper ensues 
use the fibers bond together and 

become resistant to separation when 
exposed to moisture or liquids. As the 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


paper comes off the machine, tests re- 
veal important improvements in dry 
strength also—higher burst and ten- 
sile strength, along with a pronounced 
increase in folding endurance. 
Translating*this great improve- 
ment in paper's wet and dry strength 
into practical, daily advantages, the 
paper industry notes shortened beat- 
ing time, leaving fibers longer with- 
out sacrificing strength. Improved di- 
mensional stability under varying 
humidities, results in an important 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pc.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chicago, lll.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Lovis, Missouri; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 


In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


3 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
| 
: 
| 





*Trade-matk of the American Cyanamid 
eg & Chemical Corporation applied to its syn- 
thetic resins for use by the paper industry. 


ISSUES ! 


aid to good register in multicolor 
printing. Lowered basis weights are 
possible without sacrificing needed 
tensile and folding strengths. And im- 
proved rosin sizing of lightweight 
papers is apparent, especially when 
exposed to severe wet conditions. 
All these aids to better and stronger 
paper manufacture make Parez a 
wartime favorite with the armed 
forces for military applications such 
as maps, lens polishing, machinery 
cleaning, blueprint and photographic 
apers, tags, charts and bags. Write 
or details or talk with your Cyanamid 
representative to learn how Parez 
can fit into your peacetime marketing 
plans and open new and larger uses 
for your papers. 
















IS YOUR PROBLEM Necrology' 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS 
ONE OF MAINTAINING C. K. Williams, chairman of i 
board and treasurer of C. K. Williag 


PRODUCTION WITH LESS il a Céleen Walon: Sean 


passed away at his home in Easton @ 
§ October 12. He was 82 years of 


VY Aa In 1880, Mr. Williams went 4 
Easton and joined his father wht 

rar operated a mill for the production 

= talc. This was the start of the com 


pany which now has mills in 
©O—/Y) 


York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohi 
Illinois, and California. Mr. William 
use of mechanized material handling equipment can help offset manpower was an organizer and treasurer of & 
find that a Baker Truck—with a single operator, wi lease a . : 
duties. Faster handling of materials speeds production in P aper Makers Chemical Com ny 
you have a manpower problem, the actual case nissncien which was sold in 1931 to the He 


below may offer @ solution. Many more are reported in the New Baker Catalog. cules Powder Company. At the ti 
x *ekk of his death he was treasurer also 


One company writes “With our Baker Truck ‘the Easton Explosive Company; f 
increased storage area by stacki releas- : yee . { 
3 ins valuable space for production +". . We National Milling and Chemical Ce 
eee eee oe save ee —~ FE A. pany, and the Paper Makers Importi 
rae levator tie-up . . . we re- : 
_ moved the ver preset t danger of strains and Company. 
hernias.” (See illustration at left.) >. é 
= Records show that one of the first ram trucks, ; 
B introduced by Baker in 1922, realized sav- WILLIAM BAUSCH 
ings of 35 man hours per carloading for a . J 
eteel mill. Today ram trucks are standard Chairman of the board of Bau 
pment for handling coiled materials. . z : 
Illustration at right shows one of a fleet of & Lomb Optical Compan7, Rochest 
Baker Trucks in the world’s largest, most ad 
modern stainless mill. . New York, ‘and last surviving son 
: haan segteced tent amngoen John Jacob Bausch, founder of & 
and helped maintain production ia thousands firm, ‘William Bausch passed at 


Rananes, Teles ‘Teaches are ideal ter women October 19 at the age of 83. His pas 
in service at a plant of the world’s largest ing followed closely that in July of fi 


cumianm peodaces brother the late Dr. Edward Bausé 


Baker keeps the plan 
ces ie ue! eee cor formerly chairman of the board of 


turni goods—at to 4 
’ production. Trucks Service machines. wi company. 
materials to keep them running without in- Mr. Bausch had been with the com 


terruption. Faster movement So metag and ‘ 
products in plant, warchouse end on loed- pany for over 69 years and was widé 
ng platforms has cut handling costs 75%. g 7 
(See illustration at right.) . known for his developments of optic# ‘ 
An important factor in maintaining produc- +8 glass which grew out of experiment 
mizing of “dowa-time’ of large p he began in 1903. He was responsi 
quick work of removing ‘Pi Placing dics ia T for the founding of the optical g 
—| © storage. 
Hineracion at left) ‘This plane also vscs eee | asking plant, the first of its kingly 
er Trucks for speeding operations Tita | America. 
on the assembly line. ' ? e 
The problem of handling efficien the wide : 3 Le 
materi ata —— > vi 
Fecturlag plant is solved by a fleet of Baker AUSKER E. HUGHES 


Fork Trucks. (See illustration at right.) In ‘ ‘ ; 
Supervisor in the research depaf 


= — oa. (Se 
one aker ruc repiaces : 

sevea men with band trucks. ment of Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora 

tion, Wyandotte, Michigan, Ausker By 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY Hughes passed away on October 230m 


Plant and production managers, traffic managers, superintendents, Dr. Hughes was born in Nor 
urchasing agents and any others concerned with material handling ES : YY 
rill find the new Baker Catalog No. 52 a valuable reference. Carolina in 1905. He received me 

doctorate in physical chemistry frou 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company the University of North Carolina. Hige 
2169 WEST 25th STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO was a member of TAPPI and tig 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. American Chemical Society, and hagy 
formerly been associated with 
Champion Coated Paper Compal 
Hamilton, Ohio, and the U. S. B 


Baker inpustriat TRUCKS paiment of Agriculture at Oval 
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How @ mosquito almost wrecked ‘the Big Ditch" 


That gigantic engineering feat, the 
| Panama Canal, would have been a 
)Ropeless task had it not been for the 


ons— Walter Reed and William 

wford Gorgas. It was Reed who 
a Cuba after the Spanish-American 
War proved that yellow fever is 
m spread by a certain species of mos- 
quito; and Gorgas who practically 
‘eliminated the dangerous insect by 
“Sanitary controls, ridding Havana of 
“the yellow death. Later Gorgas went 
fo the Panama Canal Zone where, 
Mafter an heroic struggle, he finally 
| freed that vital strip of land from 

ravages of the Aedes aegypti and 


made possible completion of the 
canal. Yankee ingenuity and team- 
work overcame obstacles that stopped 
the famous French engineers who 
built the Suez Canal. Little did Gor- 
gas and Reed dream that their in- 
comparable teamwork would help 
open up a quick route between two 
oceans and protect their country in 
global wars of the future... . 


Teaming Up for Better Paper 

No business can be any stronger 
or more successful than the other in- 
dustries that serve it. This is espe- 
cially true of the paper industry with 
its specialized machinery problems. 


Perhaps you have worked with us 
and know firsthand the value we at- 
tach to teamwork—of how we study 
your individualized requirements and 
focus all our engineering skill and 
experience on finding the most profit- 
‘able answer for you. 

When we stop producing for Uncle 
Sam we expect to have a lot of prac- 
tical ideas and information that will 
be useful to the machinery side of 


» your business. Then as before the 


war our prime objective will be to 
help you produce more paper of bet- 
ter quality at lower cost. This is the 
kind of cooperation you will want on 
the profit side of the ledger. 


; HE BEVIS MACHINE COMPANY, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Minimum shrinkage and stretch, and a high degree of porosity that spells lower steam 
consumption are among the salient features that have given RICHLAND TRIPLEX All Cotton Dryer 
felts pre-eminent recognition in the paper field. Add to these the highly uniform long-wearing contact 
surfaces of RICHLAND TRIPLEX and you'll realize why these heavy duty dryer felts have been for 
years the choice of paper men who want economical production costs with maximum dryer felt effi- 
ciency. The next time you need a superior felt . . . specify RICHLAND TRIPLEX All Cotton. 


aks 


NEW YORK, N. vs 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Pan American 
Clipper 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


have established @ Worable Oervice /hecord 





In tanks and jeeps, bombers and pursuit planes, “ducks” and 
landing craft, suhmarines and Liberty cargo Ships ...in the busy 
industries which turn out America’s vast armaments ...in giant 
refineries, synthetic rubber units, chemical and power plants... 
on every front LUNKENHEIMER VALVES are performing a vital 
indispensable service. 

Highest grade materials, simplicity of design, rugged durability, 
super-accurate machining of every part—these are qualities 
which have made LUNKENHEIMER VALVES a leading choice of 
American industry for more than three quarters of a century. 


In addition to the superior workmanship which comes of 
long-accumulated experience, rigid tests at every step in the 
manufacturing process assure dependable performance and 
low-cost maintenar<e in these Longer-Life Valves. 


Your LUNKENHEIMER Distributor is always ready to help you 
with problems of maintenance, repair, and operation. His com- 
plete facilities are at your service. 


- < — 


we 
Ducks, Trucks, L.$.T. Craft 


— el Ne Pm ‘ ~ 
Penicillin wi ~ Sage i ee ' ae 
#%, e . = yy. in” 9 lage 33 " 
 s =e — a MY (Photo U.S. Signal Corps) 


Locomotives 


igh Pressure Steam and Power 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of r- 
ate handling production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should 
(= _be illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made u 
= for acceptable items upon publication. ab 
What to Do in Repairing one of proper quality and size. (Illus. 4) seated on the body before tightening the 


Leaky Gate Valves 


When you’ definitely know that a valve 
leaks at the seats, don’t delay in examining 
it to find out why. Neglected leaks will 
damage seating surfaces beyond repair. In 
new installations, leakage may be due to 
dirt or pipe scale. Immediate inspection 
and cleaning may prevent serious damage. 
While a gate valve can often be repaired 
in the line, working on it at a bench 
is much more convenient. After removing 
the bonnet, clean and examine the disc 
and body thoroughly. (Illus. 1) Carefully 
determine the extent of damage to body 
rings and disc. If corrosion has caused 
excessive pitting or eating away of metal 
as in the case of guide ribs in the body, 
it may be impractical to attempt repairs. 
A complete checkup and servicing of all 
parts of the valve is recommended. Remove 
the stem from bonnet and examine it for 
scoring and pitting where the packing 
bears. As a rule, light polishing with fine 
emery cloth is all that’s needed to put the 
stem in good condition. (Illus. 2) Use 
“soft” jaws if you put stem in vise. Next, 
remove all the old packing and clean out 
the stuffing box. (Illus. 3) At the same 
time, clean inside of valve bonnet and 
other parts of dirt, scale, corrosion, etc., 
to keep them from getting into valve seats. 
It doesn’t pay to salvage an old gasket. 
Remove it completely and replace with 


If after cleaning and examining all parts, 
it develops that repair can be accomplished 
by removal of cuts from disc and body 
seat faces or by replacement of body seats, 
proceed as follows: (Frequently the disc 
can be saved even though cut deeply, as 
replacefnent body seat rings for some valves 
are furnished with slightly heavier shoulder 
thickness to compensate for excessive wear 
on disc.) Set the disc in a vise with the 
face leveled. (Illus. 5) Wrap a piece of 
fine emery cloth around a flat tool and 
rub or “lap” the entire bearing surface 
(both sides of disc) to a smooth, even 
finish. Remove as little metal as possible. 
The usual cuts and scratches found on 
body rings can also be repaired by “lap- 
ping.” Use an emery block small enough 
to permit convenient rubbing of the rings 
all around. (Illus. 6) Work carefully 
and watch closely; avoid removal of too 
much metal to prevent disc seating too 
low. When seating surfaces (disc and 
body rings) are properly ‘“‘lapped-in” coat 
faces of disc with Prussian blue and drop 
it in the body to check the “bearing.” 
When a good continuous contact is ob- 
tained, the valve will be tight—and is, 
ready for reassembly.. When assembling, 
first insert stem in bonnet, install new 
packing, assemble other parts, attach disc 
to stem and place assembly in body. Raise 
the disc to prevent contact with the seats 
and so that the bonnet can be properly 
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joint. When seat rings in gate valves 
must be replaced, they can be removed and 
replaced best with a power lathe. Chuck 
up body with rings vertical to the arbor 
and use a strong steel bar across the ring 
lugs to unscrew them. Removal by hand 
can be done with a diamond point chisel 
(Illus. 7), being careful not to hurt the 
threads. The new rings must be “socked 
home” tight. A big wrench on a steel 
bar across the lugs will help, when rings 
must be put in by hand. Always be sure 
to coat the threads with a good lubricant 
before putting them in. Lap-in the rings 
(Illus. 6), for a perfect fit to disc-——CRANE 
COMPANY. 
* 


Metal Cutting with Power 
Saw Blades 


Selection of the correct blade for the 
job is vitally important in power saw 
operation. Blade length is easily deter- 
mined by size of the machine and size of 
work being cut, but number of teeth per 
inch is dependent upon the nature of the 
stock. A few general rules in proper 
selection of blade follow: (1) The 
thinner the stock (this applies to wall 
thickness in the case of tubing), the finer 
the teeth. Observe the “three-tooth rule,” 
i.e. no fewer than three consecutive teeth 
should always be in contact with the 
stock. (2) The harder the stock, the 









“What to Do in Repairing . . .” 


Read illustration numbers left to 
right. Above: 1, 2, 3, 4. Below: 
5. 6. 7. 





Note: While solid wedge disc 
vaive is illustrated, the general 
procedure applies to other types. 
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finer the teeth. (3) In general, use as 
coarse a tooth as possible, except as 
limited by the two rules above. 

Check the machine to determine whether 
it is a draw cut or push cut machine; be 
sure to place the blade in the saw with 
teeth pointing in the- direction of cut. 
Strain the blade tightly in the saw and 
after the first few strokes, tighten it 
again, for it will have stretched slightly. 
Set up the work so that blade will not be 
started at too great an angle to the surface 
of the piece. 

Most modern machines allow a wide 
range of speeds, and it is just as important 
to run sawing machines at proper speeds 
for each individual job as it is to run 
a lathe or any other machine tool at 
proper speed for any particular job. Run- 
ning the blade too fast overheats the teeth, 
dulling them quickly. In general, the 
harder the stock, the slower the speed 
must be. Use of a cutting lubricant _al- 
lows a considerable increase in speed 
and helps flush out the chips. Whenever 
possible, this should be used when cutting 
any metals except cast iron, copper and 
brass. Do not use too much cutting 
_ lubricant; a blade cuts faster “warm” than 

“cold.”” When the lubricant steams slightly, 
the temperature is not necessarily too high. 
Tungsten alloy blades should not be run 
over 60 strokes per minute when cutting 
dry, seldom over 100 strokes per minute 
when a cutting lubricant is used. “Moly” 
and High Speed Steel Blades may be run 
more rapidly. 

When the machine does not govern feed 
automatically, use in general a moderately 
heavy feed and increase this pressure as 
the blade dulls to insure that the teeth 
will cut rather than slip. On soft stocks, 
too great a pressure will jam the teeth 
and break them. . In general, use the 
heaviest feed that will not break the 
teeth. When in doubt, use slower speed, 
heavier feed. 

Watch closely for signs of dulling 
teeth. ‘It is false economy to run a dull 
blade in a machine. A new blade costs 
less than the additional time you would 
spend and the additional power the ma- 
chine would consume in waiting for a dull 
. blade to do the job. Avoid whenever pos- 
sible replacement of blades in the middle 
of a cut: When this must be done, turn 
over the work and start a new cut from 
the opposite side of the piece, for a new 
blade will invariably jam in an old cut. 
—CLEMSON Bros., INC. 


* 


Calculator Selects. Proper 
Size Transformer 

War plants have caused a mushroom- 
like growth of trailer camps and barrack- 
type housing projects. In many instances 
they are in locations remote from utility 
company lines. As a result, many an in- 
dustrial engineer has had the problem ot 
operating a residéntial distribution system 
dumped in his lap. 

The calculator quickly tells the proper 
size transformer to install for a given 
number of range and lighting customers. 
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Likewise, it tells when a _ transformer 
should be replaced due to overload. Three 
loading scales (100 per cent, 125 per cent 
and 150 per cent) are shown on the periph- 
ery. Thus, if desired, transformers can be 
replaced when they reach 100 per cent 
of nameplate rating or 125 per cent or 150 
per cent. Since peak loads are rarely main- 
tained for more than an hour or two, most 
engineers use the 150 per cent scale. 

Suppose there are 13 range and 120 
lighting customers—set the dial accordingly. 
Now note that the arrow calls for a 3714 
kv.-a. transformer on the 150 per cent 
scale. Lighting demands are assumed to be 
300 watts per customer. Range demands 
vary according to a hyperbolic curve— 
3.6 kw. for one range, decreasing to approx- 
imately 1.1 kw. per range for 21 or more 
units. ‘ 

Certain transformet sizes which are no 
longer manufactured (20, 30, and 40 
kv.-a.) are included on the calculator for 
the convenience of those companies still 
having them in use. 


To Assemble the Calculator 

Cut along the inner and outer circles 
to make a ring and a disc. Mount these 
pieces on separate pieces of cardboard using 
rubber cement. Punch the center hole 
carefully. Insert a brass bolt (with washers) 
to hold the parts together. Add a nut to 
the bolt and tighten—the discs should turn 
easily yet hold their setting. A drop of 
solder on the nut makes the assembly 
permanent—V. W. PALEN (formerly with 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company). 


Paper Machine Showers 

Showers on a paper machine—for four. 
drinier wires, felts, dandy rolls and cylinder 
molds—serve two primary purposes: (1) 
To remove stock from wires and felts, 
(2) To remove filler, dirt, scale and pitch. 

When a wire is to be washed clear of 
paper stock, it may be either the whole 
sheet that has to be removed when a break 
occurs, or fibers in the wire. The fibers may 
adhere freely to the wire; or they may be- 
come stapled in the mesh between the warp 
and shute wires. ~ 

Pin holes and seam marks in the sheet are 
frequently caused by .stapled fibers. As the 
stock is carried along by the wire, fibers 
adhere to the fibers already in the wire and 
thus are pulled out of the sheet—resulting 
in pin holes or seam marking, or both. 

Short fibers apparently adhere freely to a 
wire and usually can be washed completely 
clear with a shower. The longer stapled 
fibers may require removal mechanically 
by means of a wire brush or a doctor in 
some form. 

Showers utilizing white water, high in 
long fiber content, are not very effective in 
keeping wires clean. Under a condition of 
this kind, fibers are put back into a wire. 
When a white water shower does not clean 
a wire thoroughly, a fresh water, high- 
pressure (60 to 80 Ib.):. needle shower 
should be tried. If it does not clean the 
wire completely, it should be supplemented 
with a wire brush or doctor. 

It is also very important to keep the 
edges of wires clean and free of stock and 
fillers. The loading of edges will cause a 
wire to become stiff and, because of the 
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Left—Fibers stapled into wire mesh. Center—Fibers stapled into wire seam. Right—Edge of wire loaded. 


lack of pliability, it will have a tendency to 
crack. Fillers and scale formation from hard 
water are particularly troublesome. When 
deckle straps are used, loaded edges cause 
added abrasive action on the wire. When 
stock accumulates on stationary parts of the 
machine near a wire edge, or when it 
builds up on the rolls at this point, the 
wire edge will be stretched and weakened. 
Clean edges will reduce to a minimum the 
loss of production resulting. from a ma- 
chine shutdown to trim or sew edges when 
cracks appear. 

The position of edge showers, and the 
volume and pressure of the water, to prop- 
erly remove trim and keep edges clean are 
important factors on the wet-end. The vol- 
ume of water required for edge showers is 
not very great. For this reason, many mills 
prefer to use fresh water in a needle shower 
at high pressure. Scale or pitch is difficult 
to remove with a shower alone. Removal 
is accomplished by dissolving them with 
the proper chemical solutions—EAstwoop- 
NEALLEY Corp. 


e 


Blowing 


Blowing can be defined as the inclusion 
of air between the felt and the sheet of 
paper, or between the respective plies of 
the sheet of paper itself. Inability of this 
air to get away produces a blister in the 
sheet, which is extremely undesirable. 
Blowing can occur at the cylinders or at 
the baby presses. 

The various causes for blowing at the 
cylinders are as follows: 

1. Excessive hydration of stock 

a) Over-beating or over-Jordaning 
b) Stock standing in chests too long 

2. Running liner on bottom felt with 
stock relatively slow, as compared to the 
filler 

3. Excessive suction on bottom liner 
cylinder 

4, Uneven couch rolls (mostly old felt 
couches ) ; 

5. Insufficient forward off-set of couch 
rolls 

6. Uneven cylinder surface 

7. Too heavy pressure on couch, or too 
heavy couch, causes blowing at succeeding 
cylinders or baby press section 

8. Too much kerosene in the vat (used 
to prevent foaming) getting into the felt 
and interfering with case of wetting 

9. Greasy felts , 

10. Close felts 

11. Thick felts 

The possible causes for blowing at the 
baby presses are as follows: 


1. Incorrect off-sets (top roll too far for- 
ward) 

2. Excess couching miay pass the effects 
through into the baby presses 

3. Close felts and dirty felts 

The remedies for various conditions of 
blowing may be listed as follows: 

1. Increased freeness of stock 

2. Decreased consistency in the vats and 
increased suction at the cylinders 

3. Decreased suction on the cylinder on 
the bottom liner, permitting the first liner 
to be poorly formed (will weaken the test) 

4, Eliminate one, Jordan on the liner 
stock. Stock should be somewhat coarser on 
liner cylinder and not as fine as the filler. 
Use less liner beaters or use two Jordans 
on the filler and one on the liner. (Note 
—These various questions in regard to 
filler and liner are not as likely to arise 
when the liner is put on at the last cyl- 
inder. ) 

5. Raise the couch on the preceding cyl- 
inder. Sheet and felt will run into the 
following cylinder in wetter condition, thus 
excluding air 

6. Shut off whipper and showers and in- 
crease the vacuum in the box following the 
whipper. (Causes felt to pack down, but it 
will also dirty up more quickly.) 

7. Shut off vacuum in the box following 
the whipper and thus cause the felt to 
enter the cylinder wetter, also excluding air 

8. A mild bath of soda ash also tends to 


- pack the felt down and harden it 


9. Slightly reduced nap on sheet side 
of felt 

10. Open up the felt 

11. A starting treatment using a surface 
tension reducing agent for thorough and 
rapid wetting—Kenwood Bulletins, F. C 
Huyck & Sons. 


o 

Chemistry of Acetylene 

Acetylene is produced by merely bringing 
calcium carbide into contact with water in 
an approved generator. The gray, stone- 
like carbide is manufactured from coke 
and lime in an electric furnace. Chemi- 
cally, it is a compound of calcium and 
carbon, while water, as generally known, 
is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. 
When these two compounds are brought 
together, a reaction takes place and new 
and different compounds are formed. The 
calcium in the carbide unites with the 
oxygene in the water to form calcium 
oxide, which in turn immediately reacts 
with more water to form calcium hydrox- 
ide, which is the chemical -name for 
ordinary slaked lime. Carbon from the 
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carbide and hydrogen from the water com- 
bine to form acetylene, which has the 
chemical formula CgHg. This is just the 
chemist’s way of saying that its molecule 
is composed of two atoms of carbon and 
two atoms of hydrogen. He would state 
the whole reaction thus: 

CaC2 +2H2O = CgHe +Ca(OH):2 
(Calcium Carbide) (Water) (Acetylene) 
(Slaked Lime)—Oxy-Acetylene Tips. (Jan- 
uary, 1943). 


Location of Fire 
Extinguishers 


The position of your extinguishers, in 
relation to the hazard, is important. The 
following rules should be followed in 
placing the equipment: 

Locate the equipment close to the likely | 
hazard—but not éoo close. For instance, if 
an extinguisher is provided to guard against 
a possible spill fire, put it a little away 
from the point where the spill is likely to 
occur and out of the direction of the flow. 

Make sure the extinguisher will be 
accessible when fire breaks out. An extin- 
guisher placed at the back of a small store- 
room, where fire would block access to it, 
would be useless in fighting that fire. It 
should be hung outside the storeroom door. 

Locate the extinguishers in a conspicu- 
ous place, so that everyone can see them 
clearly in an emergency. 

Avoid locations where materials might 
sometimes be piled around the extinguisher, 
blocking access or hiding it from view. 


Don't place equipment so that it juts out 
into a busy aisle, where trucks, dollies, etc., 
might knock down or damage it. 

Where a wheeled extinguisher is sta- 
tioned, be sure the aisles leading from it 
are wide enough to accommodate the equip- 
ment.—WALTER Kippe & Co., INC. 
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SPECIAL 
TRAPS 


speed air removal 
On paper dryer rolls 


@ Developed specially by Armstrong 
for paper dryer roll service, these 
traps have extra air elimination capac- 
ity in addition to their regular func- 
tion of removing condensate without 
steam loss. Results are higher produc- 
tion and lower costs, through faster 
heating, better quality paper and fuel 
savings. Users say there is nothing 
like this trap for dryer roll service. 


Other production aids for paper in- 
dustries: Armstrong compound traps 
for digesters; evaporators, etc... . 
forged steel traps for high pressure 
power plant service . . . and regular 
traps for heaters, cooking tanks, space 
heating coils, unit heaters and other 
equipment, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
YOUR FILES—write for 
copy of Armstrong Trap 
Book, illustrating con- 
struction, operation and 





ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
816 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


ARMSTRONG 
STEAM 
TRAPS 








The Economics of the 


Kraft 


>>p> IN RECENT YEARS, the kraft, or 
sulphate, process has become the most im- 
portant pulp producing method. About 
45% of all wood pulp made in the United 
States is now produced by the kraft proc- 
ess. The United States Tariff Commission 
divides the United States into four pulp 
and paper producing regions: the North- 
eastern, Lake and Central, Southern, and 
Pacific Coast: regions. The kraft branch 
of American papermaking is essentially a 
Southern industry, as about 83% of all 
kraft production is in the South (62), and 
over 90% of the South’s pulp production 
is kraft pulp. 
RAW MATERIALS 

In any manufacturing process, there are 
three fundamental factors of production: 
raw materials, labor, and capital. In the 
paper industry there is a further division 
of raw materials into pulpwood and chemi- 
cals. 

Pulpwood 

In the preparation of pulp, the woods 
most commonly used are. coniferous, al- 
though deciduous woods are also suitable. 
The most often used woods are spruce, 
hemlock, fir, jack pine, the southern pines 
(long-leaf pine, short-leaf pine, slash pine, 
and loblolly pine), tamarack, and white 
pine, of which the southern pines are the 
most important (33). 

Prior to 1938 about 7,000,000 cords of 
wood were used annually in the United 
States for pulp production. Of the total 
pulpwood consumption in the United 
States, from 10% to 15% is normally im- 
ported from Canada (59), however, this 
figure does not indicate the great depend- 
ence of the United States in normal times 
on foreign pulpwood. Our annual paper 
consumption before the War was about 
11,000,000 tons, which required over 12,- 


000,000 cords of wood. Normally, we im- - 


port about 2,000,000 tons of paper in the 
form of newsprint, and about 2,000,000 
tons of pulp, of which about 30% is kraft 
pulp (10). In 1941, we had a record 
consumption of 17,304,000 tons of paper, 
for which 16,259,000 cords of wood were 
required. Estimates of consumption in 
1943 show figures of 16,700,000 tons of 
paper, and 15,000,000 cords of wood (29). 

In 1938, 2,452,076 tons of kraft pulp 
was produced from 4,025,540 cords of 
wood at the rate of 1.63 cords per ton. 
Of this, 3,261,404 cords was southern pine. 
About half the pulp is used in making 
paper and the rest is used in making con- 
tainer and other boards (18). 

Most domestic pulpwood is cut on lands 
less than 100 miles from the mill where 
it is used. Even so, transportation is an 
important item in the cost of pulpwood, 
ranging from 10% to 30% of the deliv- 
ered cost. Only about 10% of all the 
wood used for making kraft pulp is from 
lands owned or controlled by the com- 
panies producing the pulp. 

Year-end mill inventories of pulpwood 
represent huge stocks of raw material and 
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a large capital investment. 


25% of their annual pulpwood purchases, 


In 1934, the average delivered cost of 7 
pulpwood in the South was $4.85 per cord, 7 
and on the Pacific Coast, the second most 7 
important kraft pulp producing region, it | 
was $6.10 (60). The current ceiling price 4 
for pulpwood in the Southeast is $6.80 per | 
cord for pine, and $10.50 per cord for” 


peeled hardwoods (25). 


The paper industry in the South began 


at a time when lumber production was at 
its peak, and millions of acres of cut-over 


land and less desirable tracts of timber 7 


were available for pulpwood. Although 


lumbering operations have been somewhat ' 


reduced, they have continued to be of 


dominant importance, so practically the 


same situation prevails today (53). 
Chemicals 


Salt Cake: Salt cake, or sodium sulphate, 7 
is the most important chemical raw material, 


used in the kraft process. Salt cake con- 


sumption in the United ‘States increased 7 
from 195,000 tons in 1925 to 503,000 tons ¥ 
This was due largely to the™ 


in 1937. 
growth -of the kraft industry, which ac 


counted for 48% of the total salt cake 
consumption in 1925, and 75% in 1937.4 


During this same period, our domestic pro- 


duction of salt cake increased only from 4 


220,000 tons to 297,000 tons. About 75% 


to 80% of this was produced as a chemi- © 


cal by-product, largely from hydrochloric 
acid production. 


This great increase of consumption over | 


production resulted in an increase of salt 


cake imports from 2,000 tons in 1925 to ™ 


220,000 tons in 1937. In that year, more 


than 83% of our salt cake imports were | 
from Germany. While the average value © 
of domestic salt cake at the producing ~ 
plants fell from $16.08 per ton in 1925 § 
to $9.81 in 1937, the delivered price of = 
imported salt cake to southern mills during 5 
this entire period was consistently below 7} 


that of domestic salt cake, being $0.59 per 
ton less in 1937. 


In January, 1944, the price of domestic 4 


salt cake was $15.00 per ton. In 1927, an 


average of 352 lb. of salt cake was re 4 
quired for each ton of kraft pulp produced, © 
while in 1934, the average salt cake re-~ 


quirement was 364 Ib. per ton of pulp. 


Assuming an average requirement of 360 7 
Ib. of salt cake per ton of pulp, the present | 
consumption of salt cake by the kraft in- 
dustry would be about 800,000 tons pef = 


year (1, 21, 30). 


Recent developments of interest are the 9 
use of gypsum as a partial substitute for” 


(*)Reprinted from a paper read before the 
April, 
Chemical Society in Cleveland, Ohio, and 


published in Chemical and Engineering” 


News (Sept. 10, 1944). 


The average” 
pulpwood inventory of all kraft pulp mills” 
in the United States represents 20% to] 


1944, meeting of the American) 
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GUESS WORK 
DOESN'T PAY 


Mill pumping and agitation is 
a science and every installa- 
tion calls for special study. 

The many impellers here 
shown suggest the scope of 
Shartle experience in this field 
—the extent of the Shartle 
line of pumping and agitation 
equipment. 

If changes in your pumping 
and piping layout are under 
consideration, contact Shartle 
—obtain Shartle bulletins on 
pumping and agitation. Take 
advantage of Shartle engi- 
neering service. 


SHARTLE BROS. 


MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, 
New York. Divisions of Black- 
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salt cake, and the production of so-called 
“synthetic salt cake.” 

The major reason why the kraft process 
has been economical is that it is possible 
to recover a large part of the chemicals 
for. reuse in a continuous cycle. 

Sulphate cooking liquors contain two 
active ingredients: sodium hydroxide and 
sodium sulphide. Although salt cake is 
not an ideal source of these two materials, 
it has been the cheapest source. 

Salt cake is relatively hard to reduce to 
sodium sulphide, requiring a high temper- 
ature at which sodium sulphide is par- 
tially volatile, which results in high stack 
losses. 

In the recovery process the loss of sul- 





phur is always much greater than the loss 
of alkali: Regardless of the condition of 
the returned black liquor, it is not possible 
to recover a smelt from it alone, which 
will maintain the sulphidity of the original 
cooking,liquor, as the sulphur content of 
the black liquor is largely in the form 
of complex organic compounds. 

It is believed that many of the defects 
of ordinary salt cake may be overcome by 
the use of synthetic salt cake. The syn- 
thetic cake is now manufactured by sinter- 
ing together soda ash and sulphur, in pro- 
portions to make the chemical equivalent 
of salt cake in sodium oxide and sulphur 
content. Its composition and method of 
production make it an especially reactive 
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material, readily reduced to sodium sul- 
phide. 

When this material is heated in a limited 
amount of air, reaction occurs, and sodium 
sulphide and various sulphates are formed. 
As this reaction is exothermic, the total 
heat required to form sodium sulphide is 
much less than with sodium sulphate. Syn- 
thetic salt cake is now produced commer- 
cially and is available to kraft pulp. man- 
ufacturers (32). 

Lime—Another important chemical raw 
material in the kraft industry is quicklime. 
It is used for recausticizing the green 
liquor produced from the black ash formed 
in the smelting furnaces. The amount re- 
quired per ton of pulp varies from 150 to 
500 pounds. In 1938, the total consump- 
tion of lime in the United States was 
3,300,000 tons, with 402,000 tons of 12% 
used by chemical pulp mills. Probably be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 tons of this 
was used in the production of kraft pulp. 
Prices for. lime have remained quite con- 
stant, being $6.29 per ton in 1936, $6.46 
in 1937, $6.10 in 1938, and $7.00 in 1944 
(2, 21, 23). 

Chlorine — Chlorine, which is usually 
produced by the electrolysis of a saturated 
salt solution, is the most important agent 
used in the bleaching of chemical pulp. 
Production of chlorine in the United States 
increased from 200,000 tons in 1929 to 
440,000 tons in 1938, and in the. pulp 
industry, the annual consumption of chlo- 
rine increased from 96,000 to 150,000 tons, 
These figures do not include the chlorine 
made and consumed by the pulp amills 
(3, 24). 

The amount of chlorine used in bleach- 
ing kraft pulp is.usually about 8% to 12% 
of the total weight of the pulp. In 1943, 
746,281 short tons of bleached and semi- 
bleached sulphate .pulp were produced, 
while 3,502,269 short tons of unbleached 
sulphate pulp were produced (4, 50). As- 
suming that each ton of bleached kraft 
pulp required 10% chlorine, the chlorine 
used by the kraft industry in 1943 would 
be 75,000 tons. Largely because of in- 
creased volume and technical improve- 
ments, f.o.b. prices of chlorine dropped 
from $49.08 per ton in 1929 to $36.43 
per ton in 1937, and have remained fairly 
stable since then (24). In January, 1944, 
the price was $35 per ton (30). 

Alum—Alum or aluminum: sulphate is 
an important material in sizing kraft paper. 
The paper industry uses more alum than 
does any other industry, accounting for 
37% of the alum produced in the United 
States in 1937 (4). One mill reports 
the use of 25 Ib. of alum per ton of 
paper produced (20). Prices of alum have 
been quite steady, being $23.01 per ton in 
1929, $21.58 in 1931, $22.27 in 1937, 
and $23 to $25 in 1944 (4, 30). 

Rosin—Pine rosin is also quite exten- 
sively used in sizing paper. The pulp and 
paper industry is the largest consumer’ of 
rosin, using about 30% of the total domes- 
tic consumption (4). Figures for one mill 
show that it uses about 18 Ib. of rosin “for 
each ton of paper produced (20). Prices 
of gum rosin declined from $5.73 ‘pet 
barrel of 280 Ib. gross weight in 1929, to 
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$2.90 in 1933, and then rose to $6.56 in 
1937 (5). The price of rosin has practi- 
cally doubled since then, being $11.56 in 
January, 1944 (30). 


POWER, FUEL, AND WATER 

The items of power, fuel, and water are 
important in the kraft industry. In 1934, 
the power cost for producing unbleached 
slush kraft pulp in the South was $2.37 
of a total of $23.64 per ton of pulp, or 
10% (58). For one particular kraft mill, 
1000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy are 
used per ton of paper produced (63). In 
1929 the sources of power for all United 
State pulp and paper mills was: steam 43%, 
waterwheels 29%, electric motors driven 
by purchased electrical ‘energy 27%, and 
internal combustion engines about 1%. 
The present day trend is toward the use 
of steam and purchased electrical energy 
(34). 

Coal is the most commonly used fuel. 
In the mill previously mentioned 1.35 tons 
of coal are used in the production of each 
ton of paper (64). Other fuels used are 
fuel oil and natural gas (63). 

A great deal of water is used in the 
production of pulp’ and paper. It is es- 
sential that the water be clean and pure. 
Thus ti may be necessary to filter and 
treat the water chemically before using it. 
The mill mentioned above uses 125,000 
gallons of water per ton of paper pro- 


duced (20). 


LABOR 

Labor may be defined as. any human ef- 
fort, physical or mental, used in produc- 
tion. For accounting purposes, labor ex- 
pense is usually divided into three parts: 
(1) salaries, (2) direct labor, and (3) 
indirect labor (35). A United States 
Tariff Commission Survey of the kraft pulp 
industry in 1934 showed that 74% to 80% 
of the total labor force represented direct 
labor (54). 

In 1934, operating labor represented 
12% of the total cost of producing un- 
bleached slush kraft pulp in the South, 
and administrative expenses were 3.9 (58). 
A more recent estimate places labor's total 
share in value of production of paper for 
the entire United States pulp and paper 
industry at between 25% and 30% (37). 

In the paper industry, as in other mass- 
production industries, the productivity of 
labor increases with increase in plant ca- 
pacity. The following table gives the in- 
crease in production per worker with in- 
crease in plant capacity (36). 


Tons per Productive 
Worker per Day 
0-10 1.18 

11-25 2.13 
26-50 3.87 
51-100 5.92 

101-200 6.82 

201 and over’ 8.30 


Capacity 


CAPITAL 
The third factor of production is capital. 
From an economic standpoint, capital goods 
are classified as fixed capital, which is not 
consumed when used one time, and work- 
ing capital, which is consumed with one 
use. 


In 1933, the American Paper and Pulp 
Association estimated that the total capital 
investment of the United States pulp and 
paper industry was $1,500,000,000, while 
the value of paper produced that year was 
$559,700,000, giving a capital turnover 
ratio of 2.68. For the American pulp and 
paper industry as a whole, the capital 
turnover is about 1.5 years in good times, 
and about 2.6 years during depressions, 
In 1939, the pulp and paper industry 
ranked seventh among all American indus 
tries in terms of invested capital. Total 
assets in 1939 were nearly $2,500,000, of 
which about $500,000,000- was repre 
sented by other investments (31). For 
southern kraft paper the capital turnover 
ratio in 1933 was 2.04, and for boards, in 
the production of which a large, amount 
of kraft pulp is used, the ratio was 1,27. 
The capital turnover ratio in the kraft in- 
dustry varies between 1 and 2, with an 
average of about 1.5 (15). The capital in- 
vestment per employee for the entire 
United States pulp and paper industry in 
1933 was estimated to be about $14,000, 
and the capital investéd per ton of produc- 
tion was estimated to be about $163 (38). 
Both of these figures would probably be 
much lower now, because of the great in- 
crease in production. 


PRODUCTION 

Production of kraft pulp has greatly 
increased in the past 25 years. In 1919, 
3.4% of all pulp made in. the United 
States was kraft; in 1929, 19%; 1935, 
30% i and in 1943, 45%. Most of this 
increase has occurred since 1935, when 
kraft production was 1,500,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,394,338 tons for 1941 (46, 
47, 48, 50). Practically all this expan- 
sion has been in the South, where the 
total capital invested in the industry more 
than doubled between 1935 and 1940. 
Consumption of kraft pulp continued to 
increase faster than production, however, 
and until 1939, a large part of all kraft 
pulp. used in the United States was im- 
ported, chiefly from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In 1926, about 53% of all kraft 
pulp consumed in the United States was 
imported; in 1929, 33%; 1936, 29%; and 
in 1943, 314% (20, 48, 50, 55). Exports 
of kraft pulp have always been negligible, 
reaching a high of 3% in 1940 (31). 

An increasing percentage of all keaft 
pulp consumed in the United States in re- 
cent years has been bleached. In 1928, 
445% of the kraft pulp used was 
bleached; in 1930, 614%; in 1936, 10% 
and in 1943, 18% (50, 56). The total 
consumption of bleached kraft in the 
United States rose from 100,000 tons if 
1933, to 844,179 tons, in 1943. The pr- 
duction of bleached kraft increased from 
62,000 tons, or 4% of the total production 
in 1933, to 320,000 tons, 13% in 1938 
and 746,261 tons, or 18% in 1943 (43, 
44, 45, 50). 

The kraft industry has undergone a tre 
mendous expansion since 1935. Practically 
all of this has been in the South. The 
South, as generally spoken of, contains the 
following thirteen states: Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, _ 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken 
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tucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. Pulp and paper mills are 
found in all of these states except Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma. On January 1, 1940, 
there were 47 pulp and paper mills oper- 
ating or under construction in the South. 
These mills represent an investment of 
$200,000,000. Over $100,000,000 of this 
investment has been added since 1935 
(51). These mills use over 4,000,000 
cords of wood annually, and provide em- 
ployment for 40,000 men. This is about 
twice the number of employees in the 
pulp and paper industry in the South in 
1935. 

Although there is a fairly wide distri- 
bution of pulp and paper mills throughout 
the South, there has been a marked tend- 
_ emcy in recent years, for pulp and paper 
mills to secure tidewater locations. Thus 
we find most of the mills on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

About 90% of all pulp made in the 
South is produced by the kraft process 
(25, 63). Of the 47 pulp and paper 
mills in the South in 1940, 28 used the 
kraft process. These 28 mills had a ca- 
pacity of 2,664,000 tons annually. This 
was 80% of the capacity of all kraft mills 
in the United States. One company, the 
Southern Kraft Division of International 
Paper and Power Company, had a capacity 
of about 960,000 tons annually in 1940, 
about 36% of the South’s total kraft ca- 
pacity (26). 

With kraft mills in the South running 


at capacity, the value of the finished prod- 
ucts made each year will exceed $180,000,- 
000 (22). 

The cost of producing kraft pulp is 
much less in the South than in any other 
section of the country. In 1934, the total 
average cost of producing unbleached slush 
kraft pulp in the Lake and Central region 
was $37.80 per ton; in the South, $23.64 
per ton; and on the Pacific Coast, $27.66 
per ton. In the Lake and Central region, 
we find the following break-down of pro- 
duction cost; wood, $14.65; conversion 
costs, including labor, chemicals, and 
power, $18.41; administrative expenses, 
$1.67; and interest of investment, $3.12, 
with a credit for sale of by-products of 
.06. In the South, the cost of wood was 
$6.80; conversion cost, $14.39; adminis- 
trative expense, .93; and interest, $1.59, 
with a credit for by-products of .07. On 
the Pacific Coast, the cost of wood was 
$8.66; conversion cost, $15.31; adminis- 
trative expense, $1.01; and interest $2.76, 
with a credit for by-products of .08. The 
cost exclusive of interest of bleaching kraft 
pulp in 1934 was found to be from $8.78 
to $12.91 per ton of pulp (58): Although 
the actual production costs have greatly 
changed since 1934, it is the opinion of 
the United States Tariff Commission that 
the same percentage break-down of costs 
would prevail in the South now as in 1934, 
although probably not in the other two 
regions (61). 

While the lower prices for wood and 


























For sixty years, Stebbins have worked 
closely with pulp and paper mill opera- 
tors, solving lining and tank problems 
peculiar to the industry. 

Stebbins designers are thoroughly 
familiar with the chemical and mechan- 
ical requirements of the various proc- 
esses involved. 

All materials of construction are made 
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Stebbins erectors sent to do the actual 


installation know theit way about a 
pulp or paper mill, leaving your own: 
men to carry on their jobs without 
constant interruption. 








the lower wage rates in the South 
largely responsible for the lower produg: 
tion costs in the South, it is also lik 
that another reason for the difference ig) 
costs is the difference in type of kraft py 
produced, Most of the kraft pulp 
duced in the South is used for producing 
wrapping and bag papers and board, while) 
a large part of the pulp produced in they 
other regions, as well as the imported p 
formerly used, is used for lighter papep 
and specialties (58). However, the lo 
production costs*in the South may also be 
due to the fact that the pulp mills in 
South are generally larger than those ify 
the other sections. Thus, the lower cosigy 
in the South may be merely a nece 
result of a large scale production in thi 
section. 
MARKETING 

There are four major channels for ¢ 
distribution of paper in the United Statesi® 
from the mill to the paper merchant; fromy 
the mill to the side-line merchant, ) 
handles paper only in connection with they 
wholesale distribution of other commode 
ties, such as groceries or drugs; frome 
the mill direct to the publisher or manu 
facturer of paper products, in which ¢ 
sales may be made through the mill's ow) 
sales organization, or the paper merc 
and from the mill direct to chain storey 
mail-order houses, or buying syndicates. 

Direct purchases from the mill are 
ally made only by customers who buy 
large quantities. Shipments are generally 
made in carload or larger lots, and free 
quently consist of but a single item. | 

The two most important classes of items) 
made from kraft pulp are wrapping papefy 
and boards. Wrapping papers are usually 
sold through paper merchants, although 
substantial amounts of wrapping papem 
are sold through side-line merchants, 

a few direct sales are made to chain stores) 
buying syndicates, and large converters. 7 
Probably over one-half of the sales 
boards are made direct to large converters 
such as manufacturers of shipping com) 
tainers and boxes. About one-fourth of 
the board sales are made through the papel 
merchants, and are made to bookbinders 

printers, and othets engaged in simi 
trade (42). 
THE FUTURE OF THE 
_KRAFT PAPER INDUSTRY 

Perhaps a few guesses about future 4& 
velopments in the kraft industry will 0f 
be amiss in closing. These develop 
will fall into two main classes: technical 
and technological changes, those whit 
have their birth in test tubes and beakers 
in research laboratories and experiment 
tions; and economic and political changes 
those which come from government 0 
reaus and conferences of manufacturers. a 

In the realm of technical changes, Pee 
haps the most logical thing to consid® 
first is the development of new sour 
of raw materials and better utilization @ 
our present sources. The industry is ¢ 
largely dependent on southern pines 
its wood supply. Forests in the So 
where the kraft industry in strongest, ¢ 
tain about 500,000,000 cords of pine, am 
an equal amount of hardwoods. In 
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years the annual consumption of pines has 
exceeded the annual growth, while the 
reverse is true of hardwoods. About half 
of the total volume of hardwoods is made 
up of the so-called “pulping hardwoods,” 
gums, cottonwood, poplar, bay, and maple. 
Tests at the Herty Foundation Laboratory 
in Savannah, Georgia, have shown that 
gums pulp readily by the kraft process, 
giving higher yields than pines, with less 
consumption of steam and chemicals. In 
bleaching, only about one-half as much 
chlorine ‘is needed for pulps made from 
gums as for those made from pine. This 
pulp produces paper with physical charac- 
teristics comparable to those of paper made 
from pulp produced from pine. Gums are 
now actually used with pines for pulp pro- 
duction (25). The other “pulping hard- 
woods” as well as the denser woods (oak 
and hickory) are reduced by the kraft 
process. These pulps resemble the usual 
soda pulps, and would probably be most 
useful as fillers with the longfibred pine 
pulps (7, 8). 

Another development is the increasing 
exploitation of by-products. At least four 
plants in the South use kraft fill wastes 
in producing industrial soaps and oils, from 
which are made such products as asphalt 
emulsifiers, inks, paints, varnishes, core 
oils, cutting oils, plasticizers, resins, flota- 
tion agents, and rust-proofing compounds. 
The basic material for the manufacture of 
the soaps and oils in tallol, the most 
important waste material in the kraft proc- 
ess. About 50 pounds of tallol, worth 
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about $36 to $42 per ton, can be obtained 
per ton of pulp produced (10). While the 
manufacture of useful materials from kraft 
wastes is still in its infancy, utilization of 
waste materials from the sulphite pulping 
process has been going on for several 
years. An outstanding example of this is 
the manufacture from the wastes of one 
sulphite pulp mill in Wisconsin of over half 
of all the vanillin used in the United 
States (9, 27, 28). 

Other developments should include a 
greater diversification in the types of paper 
produced from kraft pulp, and an increas- 
ing use of kraft pulp in the production of 
newsprint, which generally contains 80% 
groundwood pulp and 20% chemical pulp 
(54). 

One of the major objections to the kraft 
process is the obnoxious odor emitted by 
kraft mills. It is believed that this is 
quite largely due to the escape of large 
amounts of chemical smoke from the re- 
covery furnaces in a pulp mill. About 75% 
of the material in the smoke is salt cake, 
and it has been estimated that under nor- 
mal conditions, about one-sixth of the total 
salt cake used, may be lost in this way. In 


' addition to the salt cake, there is present 


in this smoke sodium sulphide, traces of 
hydrogen sulphide, and large quantities of 
carbon and volatile organic compounds. 
The odor is due largely to organic com- 
pounds present, which adhere to the col- 
loidal particles of salt cake. Many of 
these compounds, such as the mercaptans, 
produce a noticeable odor, when their con- 


centration in air is only about one part 
per million. This chemical smoke is at a 
low temperature, and after being released 
from the stacks of the pulp mill, soon 
reaches the ground, and is spread over an 
area of several square miles. It has been 
found that the use of electrical precipita- 
tors greatly reduces the amount of smoke 
released, and therefore practically elimi- 
nated the customary kraft mill odors (14). 
This practice should show a widespread 
increase, not so much from aesthetic rea- 
sons, but because of the saving to the 
mill in salt cake consumption, through re- 
duction in loss of salt cake from the re 
covery furnaces. 

In 1936, the annual drain of saw timber 
in the United States was about 1.2 times 
the annual growth (49). Although wood 
pulp production accounts for only about 
4% of this annual drain (16), we can see 
that with the expected increase in papef 
consumption in the United States, adequate 
future supplies of pulpwood will require 
that the pulpwood production problem not 
be ‘considered independent, but as a patt 
of a national program of forestry, in which 
pulpwood production would be integrated 
with the growing of timber for lumber 
production. With such integration, lumber 
production could be restricted to the larget- 
sized material most suitable for this put 
pose, while the smaller materials, tops of 
saw trees, and sawmill waste could be 
used economically by the pulp mills. Such 
a program to be successful, would require 
a much more intensive and extensive for 
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Post-war plan for 
Lower Pumping Costs 


In many a paper and board mill plans for post-war cost-reduction include 
the installation of new stock pumps. The Buffalo Diagonally-split Shell Full 
Ball Bearing Pump has been selected for many of these mills because: 


1. Its oversize construction is insurance against mechanical failure. 


2. ‘The “Buffalo” Non-clogging impeller, with few vanes, large inlet, 
heavy shrouds, does NOT depend on close running-clearance for 
its high efficiency—hence maintains its original efficiency in service. 


3.. The diagonally-split casing makes inspection of all internal parts 
quick and easy—without disturbing piping. 


Users reorder Buffalo Stock Pumps because of their superior perform- 
ance. You can have this fine performance in your mill. Write for Bulletin 953-F. 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 
213 Mortimer Street Buffalo, N. Y. 







Hi-Consistency 
PAPER STOCK PUMPS 
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HILFLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE + TAR PAINTS 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 


One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
No Expert Attendance. 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


Constant 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





estry program on the part of the pulp and 
paper companies, lumber companies, and 
the Federal Government. The bulk of this 
increased production of saw timber and 
pulpwood will have to come from the 
Southern and Pacific Coast regions, where 
the heaviest stands of timber are found, 
and where exist the best prospects of a 
greatly, increased production (12, 25). A 
start toward putting America’s forests on 
a sustained yield basis was made by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (39), and it 
is hoped that this effort will be renewed 
after the war. 

From its very beginning, the American 
pulp and paper industry has been re- 
garded as an industry “vested with the 
public interest” (40). Although the kraft 
branch of the industry has been a profit- 
able one, such has not been true of the 
industry as a whole, which has often un- 
dergone unprofitable overexpansion. During 
the days of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, practices were allowed such as 
limitation of production and stabilization 
of prices, which had been previously prose- 
cuted under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
(41). It would be to the advantage of 
the paper industry as a whole, and to the 
kraft industry, after its period of rapid 
expansion, interrupted by the war, slackens 
off, for the government to allow producers 
more co-operative action toward stabilizing 
prices and productive capacity. It appears 
that the cartel system of Europe, which 
has long been illegal in the United States, 
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offers the pulp and paper industry its best 
means of economic health (17). 

It has been said that, “Paper is the 
primary modern necessity. There is no 
saturation point in sight’’ (19). The per 
capita consumption of paper in the United 
States is greater than that of any other 
commodity, with the exceptions of water 
and milk. The per capita consumption in 
the United States is even more than twice 
that of meat. In 1941, when the per 
capita consumption of paper was 300 
pounds, the consumption by classes was 
as follows: paperboard, 123 pounds; news- 
print, 59 pounds; wrapping paper, .40 
pounds; book paper, 30 pounds; fine paper, 
11 pounds; tissue paper, 14 pounds; and 
all other kinds, 22 pounds (6). This an- 
nual consumption is expected to increase 
for several years, with the largest expected 
increase in boards, wrapping and bag pa- 
pers, for which a large part of the present 
kraft production is now used. The use of 
kraft pulp in the manufacture of all other 
types of paper is also expected to increase 
and it is believed quite possible that the 
total annual kraft pulp capacity in the 
United States will reach 7,000,000 tons by 
1950, a 33% increase over that of 1943 
(13, 16, 50). Thus, the economic aspects 
of the kraft paper industry should occupy 
an increasingly important part in our total 
national economic scene. This should be 
especially true in the South, which for too 
long has had an economy based almost 
entirely on .cotton, lumber, and tobacco, 
and where the great expansion of the kraft 


industry has been regarded as the most 
outstanding economic development of the 
recent business depression (22). 
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This photograph wasn’t taken in a kitchen. 
It shows part of one of the special processes 
developed by U.S. Rubber chemists to give 
paper mill operators a Se cking for 
centrifugal stock pumps . .S.” White 
Lubricated Packing. 

Braided asbestos is immersed in a hot 
— liquid lubricant, which thorou ~ 

— every strand and fibre. It is 
liter ‘cooked in” 

This lubricant, called Ingredient X, is an 
exclusive formula evolved in U. S. Rubber 
laboratories. Containing no graphite or 
mica, it does not affect the color of the 
paper stock. And it is so pure that it meets 
specifications of the food industry for a 
non-contaminating packing. 

“U.S.” White Lubricated Packing is one 
of many specialized mechanical packin 
engineered to meet the ever-changing 
of industry. All are rigidly tested to meet 
United States Rubber Company’s exacting 
factory specifications. 


e 
SERVING .THROUGH SCIENCE 


WST AS EDIBLE... although not as appetizing a — AND CENTRIFUGAL SHAFTS Ny Y WHITE LUBRICATED PACKING = 181) 


as cake frosting, the lubricant in “U.S. econo; cked or use against pa ° 
181 Packing causes neither contamina- if fs. ‘s Wits Lubricated Packing is dei , food products, wea prea 
tion nor discoloration .. . that is why it’s weed Another specialized pac acids and other services where a white 
ideal for both paper and food industries. 136, is available for use with caustics. lubricated packing is essential. 


Listen to the Piithermonie-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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heated steam. 


4228 Olive Str. 
In Canada 


115 Dupont Str. 


Style “Hi” 





FLEXO JOINTS 


are used wherever a flexible or swing 
pipe joint is required for conveying 
steam, compressed air, water, oil, gas 
and other fluids under high or low 


Simplicity is one of the outstanding 
features of FLEXO JOINTS; there 
are no springs to lose or ground sur- 
faces to wear. They will swivel through 
360° yet there is no restriction of the 


“BY desired pipe line flexibility can be ob- 


» 


Style 
Style age 


tained by using a combination of the 
four styles—illustrated: at left. 

Install FLEXO JOINTS in pipe lines 
that are moved or swung in different 
directions or on machinery or equip- 
ment that must be supplied with any 
fluid while in motion. Sizes—'% inch 
to 3 inches, standard iron pipe threads. 
For all pressures up to 1350 Ibs. super- 


Send for Bulletin No. 162 
FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


St. Lou's (8), Mo. 


S. A. Armstrong, Lid. 


Toronte (5). 


Pulp Bleaching 


8. M. Baxter 


Practice 











Papermakers Attention! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making. 
G. S. Witham, Sr. 


Second Edition 
pages, written for machine tenders, 
practical mill workers, as well as for engineers, technolo- 
gists, and executives. : 


Trouble on the Paper Machine 
Archie McCaffery 


3 . A Monograph—published in convenient pocket-sized edi- 
flow of fluid through the fitting. There tion. Bulk per in groups of ten or more, 50 cents per 


is a full pipe area in all positions. Any copy. 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers 


Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 1 
Harry Williamson 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2 
Harry Williamson 


Drying of Paper on the Machine 
(Second edition now in production.) 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 


Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases of arc 
welding—1308 pages—!8!0 illustrations. 
hundreds of schools and colleges. 


‘ "Now Available Postpaid from 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. 


ater men, and other 


Standard text in 
($2.00 outside U.S.) 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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It pays to give slime organisms a 


SANTOBRITE SHOCK 


oa 
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Santobrite, available. as powder or briquettes, is 
shipped in containers designed for your conven- 
lence in handling, storing and applying the product. 





Paper mills have found the regular applica- 
tion of Monsanto Santobrite (Sodium salt of 
Pentachlorphenol) highly efficient in the con- 
trol of slime. And, experience has shown, that 
~ a double dose of the chemical periodically, say 
every week or ten days, assures more adequate 
protection against these enemies of paper 
production. 
Shock treatments at intervals are advisable 
because, under certain conditions, organisms 
build up resistance to any toxic when exposed 
to applications that are uniform day after day. 
Santobrite is chemically stable, non-corro- 
sive to metals, non-volatile and practically 
odorless. It may be applied without the use of 





MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 








expensive apparatus and, when properly han- 
died, its use is not hazardous to mill workers 
or to consumers of the mill’s products. 

For complete information on Santobrite and 
its application in the pulp and paper industry, 
send for our new file-size bulletin “Santobrite 
for Microorganism Control in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry.” The coupon is for your con- 
venience. MoNsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Sec- 
ond Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Char- 
lotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal, Toronto. 


MAIL COUPON FOR NEW TECHNICAL BULLETIN 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send your new Technical Bulletin 
No. O-5 “Santobrite for Microorganism 
Control in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 





SERVING INDUSTRY.,.WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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Postwar Employment Sugges- 
tions for Employers in the 
Paper and Pulp Industry* 


I. LABOR NEEDS IN POSTWAR PERIOD 

To attempt to estimate the labor needs 
of the paper industry in the postwar 
period is to attempt to estimate the labor 
needs of all industry since paper manufac- 
ture, sales and use are dependent on the 
situation, economically, throughout the 
country. 

However, enough facts are known that 





NOT S/X MINUTES 


_.. BUT AEE 


is the time taken by a Warren Type SOD Pump in which to 
fill the Beater in one of the efficient rag mills that have made 
Western Massachusetts so well and favorably known in the fine 
paper field. This particular pump was bought to do the job in 
_$ix minutes but the reserve capacity cut the time exactly in half. 


Sooner or later you will be confronted with conditions or cir- 
cumstances where added capacity without additional cost in 
equipment or maintenance would be a real asset. Prepare fox 
such an eventuality by always specifying and insisting upon 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 





a 


enable one to hazard at least a guess. The™ 
paper industry's employ during war time™ 
did not expand; in fact, most mills are® 


making more paper with less manpower 


now than they did before the war. The™ 


paper industry will not be faced with a@ 
conversion problem but will continue to7 


make paper. In most cases 


pulpwood | 


stockpiles are low; in fact, inventories are 
generally low and will need replenishing ¥ 


all along the line. 


It is our considered opinion that the® 
immediate postwar period is bright for 


the paper industry and employment will 


not fall below prewar levels—in fact, it] 


should increase—and this, of course, means” 


an increase over present levels. 


However much the above will maintain | 


from an overall industry standpoint, each 
mill will necessarily have to study its indi- 
vidual prospects to determine its probable 


x 


9 


a te 


needs and then study each department with © 


at least the following factors in mind: 
a. Present employees 


b. Jobs belonging to members of the q 


armed services 


. Number who will leave the depart-7 


ment—such as women, handicapped 


workers, older men and minors 
d. Number of new people needed 
e. Possible sources 


It is advisable for each mill to analyze | 
its position in connection with each em @ 


ployee and if this is done, management 


will have a clear picture of its needs and 


be prepared for most situations that may 
arise. (A suggested form is shown on page 
1054 for making such an inventory.) 


I. RETURNING VETERANS 


For the purpose of the following recom- = 


mendations, we will assume that each mill, 7 
through its personnel department, has kept 7 
in touch with its former employees and | 


will know how many plan to return, how 


many do not, and how many cannot even § 


though they might wish to do so. 
Veterans, through the Selective Service 


Law (Section 8) and through the so-called © 
Bill, have certain rights and privi- ~ 


G.:1. 
leges. 

Veterans, according to law, are entitled 
to their old job with no loss in seniority 
when they return, providing 


forty days after their discharge. When two 
or more veterans return who had the 
same job and both claim the job, the Vet 
erans’ Bureau rules that the job belongs 


they are | 
physically fit and apply for a job within | 


to the permanent employee who left it; 


first. 


While most employers will endeavor to 7 
place each returning veteran who worked § 


for him before entering service, consider ~ 


able finesse will be required in some in- | 


stances to satisfy the veteran, the uniom 
and also the present incumbents. 


(*) Prepared by Industrial Relations Com= ¢ 
mittee of the American Paper and Pulp As &@ 


sociation, New York, N. Y 
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high density stock, 


IRON & STEELCO. 
Frederick, Maryland 


Frederick pumps have long been known to the Paper 
industry by reputation and scores of paper manu- 
facturers are well acquainted with Frederick's high 
engineering skill as applied to pumps through years 
of experience with them in their own mills. 
Designed specifically for the Paper industry to handle 
they are guaranteed to meet the 
operating conditions in the industry. 

25 years’ experience back of every 
“FREDERICK” Pump 



























to the Mill Supt. 


Who Wants to Up Circulation in His 
Beaters and Improve Quality of Furnish 


It can be done . . . and scores of mill superintendents have 
proved that a little experimenting with different type 
bars or a combination of types will often pay big dividends. 


One example: The superintendent of a Wisconsin unit of a 
large chain of mills believed, with good reason, that he 
was not getting sufficient circulation in his beaters. At the 
suggestion of one of our beater engineers, he removed the 
straight commercial quality bars he had been using and 
put in alternate custom-forged SWW corrugated and 
SWW staggered bars. 


This change in both quality and type of bars not only 
brought about the desired circulation increase, but also 
achieved a marked improvement in the quality of furnish. 
Indeed, results proved so gratifying that this entire chain 
of mills is now changing over to SWW custom-forged bars 
-.. Straight, corrugated or staggered . . . or some combina- 
tion of the three types, as individual conditions require. 


If you have a beating problem . . . and who hasn’t . . . why 
not talk it over with one of our men? It would involve no 


obligation on your part and may lead to the kind of pro- 
duction and profits you are daily striving for. Write today. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
503 Negley Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 


























Interview and Placement of Veterans 

The actual process of reemploying vet- 
erans will require more care than is ordi- 
narily given to employment in general. It 
is emphasized, however, that any special 
administrative devices should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible since most veterans do 
not want sympathy nor do they want to 
be. regarded as a problem or even as heroes. 
We believe, however, that one ¢pecial con- 
sideration can be given them and not ap- 
pear to violate the above and that is that 
the president or top executive present, 
personally greet the former employee and 
welcome him back. 

The first interview will be important 
to the veteran and should be handled with 
all the skill possible. A veteran of World 
War I or even of World War II, if skilled 
in interview procedure, would be an excel- 
lent man to have available. However the 
emphasis should be on his skill rather 
than on being a veteran. By all means he 
—the interviewer—must be thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of the veteran’s 
rights and privileges given him under the 
G. I. Bill and Selective Service System. 

The interviewer should also be familiar 
with the company’s own policies that may 
go far beyond the G. I. Bill and the Selec- 
tive Service Law. 

The interviewer should be aware of 
what the community or state is doing for 
returning veterans since these organizations 
may have developed some jobs or plans 
that are more attractive to the veteran than 
can be offered by the company. A large 
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number of these local organizations are 
being set up to assist in the orientation of 
veterans and already many paper and pulp 
mill personnel managers are members of 
the boards of directors. 

At this first interview it should be made 
perfectly clear what the company has in 
mind for veterans in general and the vet- 
eran being interviewed in particular. Addi- 
tional skills acquired during service can be 
discussed, his discharge papers examined 
and his likes and preferences brought to 
light. 


Medical Examinations 

Since the veteran’s discharge papers will 
not indicate physical handicaps acquired 
since his induction into the armed service, 
a thorough medical examination will be in 
order. If this examination indicates that 
the veteran is not able to work at his 
former job or that he can perform only a 
limited amount of work, this should be 
discussed with him in the presence of the 
doctor. 

During this war emergency, a lot has 
been learned about using handicapped 
workers and this knowledge should be 
capitalized and every effort made to fit the 
veteran into a job that he can handle effi- 
ciently. At the same time it can be pointed 
out to him the various courses open to 
him under state and federal legislation and 
his attention can be called to Local Veteran 
Clinics who will be skilled in retraining 
handicapped workers. . 

The doctor who gives the physical ex- 
amination should be asked to classify the 
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men into one of the following groups, or 
some similar classification: 

a. Can handle any type.of work 

b. Those affected with some physical or 
mental disability which makes them un- 
suited for certain types of work, such as: 
. Hazardous machinery 
. Heavy lifting 
. Work above ground level 
. Dust or skin irritants 
. Extensive walking or standing 
. Noisy work 

c. Those who have’ severe handicaps re- 
quiring special’ training or placement 

d. Those temporarily unable to work be- 
cause of a physical condition, such as 4 
contagious disease or tuberculosis 

e. Those who require extensive voca- 
tional rehabilitation before they can per- 
form any work in the plant 

(Note: d and e cases are responsibility 
of Veterans’ Administration and should be 
referred to them.) 

It is suggested that employment officials 
contact the Local Selective Service or the 
Veterans’ Reemployment Representative in 
the United States Employment Service 
Office and ask to see Form 53 on veterans 
they expect to hire. This form (WD- 
AGO-Form 53) is supposed to be mailed 
to them when a soldier is separated and 
contains such information as branch of 
service in armed forces, education, civilian 
occupation, military occupation, cause of 
separation, type of discharge, etc. The 
medical record, however, will not be re 
vealed. The veteran will have a copy 


AY Rw Ne 





























© Built by The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


In Peacetime, this Kamyr Pressure Washer and Filter That it does both jobs well with SLS/F Bearings is a 
tribute to the good design, smooth-running character- 


istics and low maintenance costs of Hf[S/P’s. 


—needing no siphons, vacuum pumps nor pressure 
pumps—is used for either thickening or washing. In 
Wartime, it produces high-grade alpha cellulose for The S30S{F-equipped machine in the pulp and paper 


the manufacture of gun cotton. industry is always the one that does the job right. 
5673 


SKF INDUSTRIES. INC. e FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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IS GOING TO SEE 
A LOT OF CHANGES 


Every City Official, Engineer and Plant and 
Factory superintendent had better be ready 
and willing to go along in a lot of new 
changes for the active days of postwar. Your 
America is going to be a pretty alive and 
progressive country. Things are going to 
happen very rapidly. 

There is one mighty big and important 
fact that all should remember: . . . all 
progress, growth and development will ab- 
solutely depend upon an adequate and thor- 
oughly dependable supply of water. 


As after World War |, Layne is now 
swinging over to industrial and municipal 
Well Water System installation work. The 
requirements for peace time need are now 
being given special attention. The building 
of Layne high efficiency pumps is continu- 
ing without let up. Field testing and drill 
crews are up to full strength. Ready now are 
all kinds of parts, supplies and new equip- 
ment for the enlarging or the reconditioning 
of old wells. All branches of Layne service 
are ready to serve on important Water 
Supply work. 

If your needs are for more water, or if 
your present system needs service, better 
get in touch with Layne without delay. For 
late literature, catalogs, etc., address Layne 
& Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, 
Tennessee. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart. Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, 
ci mphis, Tenn. * 


London. Ontario, Canada 


0. — 
Co. of Minneso' 
tional Water or bepety I Lids 


Ou 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


BUILDERS OF WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
FOR INDUSTRIES AND MUNICIPALITIES 
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Form 53 also, but it is well to know 
about it beforehand since it will make in- 
duction that much easier. 

Another form (WD-AGO-Form 20) 
will be found at the same offices and con- 
tains even more information than does 
Form 53. 


Placement Problems 

If the personnel section plans on follow- 
ing the suggestion of having the doctor 
classify the veteran’s ability into the five 
or more categories, it is recommended that 
it prepare for this by classifying the various 
jobs that fit these categories—such as, jobs 
that encounter gas or fumes, which require 
walking, and which are noisy, etc. To have 
this done ahead of time will simplify 
matters greatly when the veterans return in 


, greater numbers. 


Keeping in Touch with Men 
In Armed Forces 

A great many companies are keeping in 
touch with their men through house organs 
and circular letters. Some have written per- 
sonal letters to each serviceman in which 
they inform him that the company is look- 
ing forward to his return and also inquiring 
as to the man’s intentions, postwar wise, 
and also as to newly acquired skills. Judg- 
ing from the replies, these letters have 
given the servicemen a tremendous lift in 
morale and feeling toward their company 
and, of course, it gives the employer a 
chance for more detailed planning. 


Discussion with Union and Foremen 

The broad general aspects of the vet- 
eran situation should be discussed with 
the union representatives and foremen so 
as to acquaint them with the overall picture 
of veterans’ rights and what they as well as 
management will be expected to do. Indi- 
vidual cases need not be discussed with 
the union except as circumstances dictate 
and this will ordinarily be regarding sen- 
iority. 


Foremen should be schooled on how t@ 
handle veterans and usually this “how” # 
to handle them as though they were nof 
veterans, which may be difficult for some 
foremen to grasp. 3 


Ill. POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS 

A. Sources of Labor 

1. Displaced War Workers: There ig” 
every possibility that there may be a | 
number of displaced war workers, espe) 
cially from shipyards and airplane factories, 
available after the war is over. Many 4 
these will have acquired skills, especiall 
mechanical, and will be useful in a paper 
mill maintenance department. However the” 
employer's first obligation is to his veterans) 
and such former employees who have been! 
granted a leave of absence for war work, 


2. Former Employees: Former employ ces 
who have not been granted a leave 
absence have no legal or moral right ® 
their old jobs. However, some of these) 
may be highly desirable because of special 
skills and training and it may be desirable) 
to look out for openings for them. A paper 
mill with its steady year-round employ) 
ment will be quite attractive to many sud 
men and after an employer has placed) 
his veterans and those with leaves, he m 
wish to take on some former employees: 
who left only for higher wages. 


3. Veterans Who Were Unemployed 
fore Entering Service: A great many 
erans will return who had no previot 
employment since they were still in school 
or otherwise too young. But those formé 
high school “kids” will be men when they 
return. As many as possible should 
encouraged to continue school under the 
terms of the G. I. Bill, and it should be 
pointed out to them that this country 
well as the rest of the world will nee 
every trained man it can get to mend the) 
damage created during the war. 








Department 
Now held by: 


Date given job: 
Salary: 


Service: 


Age: 

Marital Status: 
Date given job: 
Date left for service: 
Salary when he left: 


Proposed Disposition of Case: 





VETERANS’ RE-EMPLOYMENT SCHEDULE 
JOBS BELONGING TO VETERANS 


Machine Room 


SSIES SI RSIS t any = Sb lee eat ele First hand, machine No. 3 


Age: 32 
Marital Status: Married 


September 1, 1942 
85c per hour 
REARS A ae SRE SEL SAI Ree ores Frank Smith 

es a oecaeeneshggaeseidbndgliedsninnliiibaenaigiesbinpabea Navy 
ROLES EERE oc: Machinist's Mate 


Ae ELS U NS er es PAN AT Single 

July 10, 1938 
September 1, 1942 
83c per hour 


Move John Doe to Beater Helper 
or Smith, incapacitated through 

loss of leg, put on as Employment 

Clerk $35 per week. 
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This valve, especially adapted for steam, oil, 
water or gas lines, is giving long-life, depend- 
able service in paper mills throughout the 
United States. 
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However, some will want to go to work 
and work must be found for them. The 
paper industry will find a way to take its 
just proportion. 
B. Probable Separation 

1. Handicapped Workers: This group of 
people, many of whom, took jobs as a 
Patriotic measure will be glad in many 
cases to leave, but others who have acquired 
skills will be reluctant to do so. They 
spent long hours in learning their present 
jobs and by and large they have done well. 
It's going to be difficult, indeed, to push 
them out without good reason and it is 
not our feeling that this should be done, 
yet this group will eventually decrease in 
number. 


2. Older Employees: Persons of retire- 
ment age will, no doubt, want to retire 


especially if the company has a retirement’ 


plan in effect. Others are working only 
because there is no one to take their place. 
We believe it would be well to have plant 
personnel men find out how many plan to 
stay on after the war so that definite plans 
can be made for replacement. 


3. Women on Men’s Jobs: While the 
industry during war time has found that 
many jobs formerly considered men’s jobs 
can be performed equally as well by 
women, it is safe to conclude that post war 
employment of women will decline to pre- 
war levels or fairly close to them. The 
industry had about 7% Women employees 
before the war and it probably will decline 
from the present 19% té around 8 or 9%. 





IV. OTHER PROBLEMS 

1. Training: The Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations strongly advises that man- 
agement does not overlook the importance 
of training. This is especially true in con- 
nection with veterans since probably two- 
thirds of their time in the armed forces 
was spent in being trained on specific jobs. 
They are receptive to training methods and 
will be inclined to follow instructions but 
will also expect these instructions to be 
concise and to the point. 

The importance of training foremen to 
handle the veteran situation should not be 
overlooked. The foremen should be famil- 
iar with all phases of the veterans’ rights 
and employers’ obligations. He should 
know and be familiar with the G. I. Bill of 
Rights and further the company policy 
that in many cases will go far beyond this 
Bill. 

The foremen must be skilled in training 
methods, especially as they apply to handi- 
capped workers since this problem must be 
met fairly and squarely in order that the 
returning veteran will be given every chance 
possible to succeed in his job. 

2. Veterans’ Organizations: Keeping in 
touch with veterans’ organizations spon- 
sored by federal, state and local groups will 
be a job of no small proportions. The Com- 
mittee’s Secretary will endeavor to keep the 
industry posted on federal action in con- 
nection with veterans but individual plants 
should take it on themselves to keep advised 
on local and state activities. 

3. Where Layoffs are Necessary: It can 


conceivably happen that some mills will be 
forced to lay off employees on account of 
conditions or to make room for returning 
veterans and some scheme or plan should 
be provided for such an emergency. 

Companies that are unionized have such 
a plan fairly well outlined in their union 
agreements and it may be advisable to dis 
cuss and review this plan with union 
officials. 

Companies with no union could wel 
consider some uniform plan and discuss it 
with their foremen and shop committees, 
Following is a suggested plan that may be 
of some assistance in such a plan of retreat; 

a. Minors 

b. Married women with husbands work. 
ing 

c. Part-time workers 

d. Persons of pensionable age 

e. Probationary employees (less than six 
months) 

f. New employees (six to twelve months) 

This is suggested only and many plants 
will want to vary it to suit their needs and 
to play fair with those who have come to 
their aid in time of need. 


A FEW CLARIFICATIONS OF THE 
SERVICE LAW (SECTION 8) 
1. This law stripped of all legal verbiage 
states that an employer is required to re 
employ veterans of World War II who held 
a permanent job with him before entering 
the armed forces. It does not apply to those 
who held temporary jobs. Probably only 
the courts can decide which jobs were per 








INDIRECT costs. 














Out of every dollar paid out for the 
expense of Paper and Pulp Mill acci- 
dents, only 1/5th (20c) is covered 
by Insurance. The remaining 4/5ths 
(80c) comes out of YOUR pocket in 


But when you put National Safety 
Council Accident Prevention 
Service to work in your plant 
it will—when properly applied 
—cut down the Frequency 


Are You Losing Too Many 4/5ths? | 


and Severity of your accidents, and, 
of course, those 4/5th losses which | 
you have been paying for. 


The Council's Safe Practices Pam- 
phlet No. 42—"Organizing a Com- | 
plete Industrial Safety Program” tells 
exactly what to do and how to do it. 
A complimentary copy is 
available for you—just write 
on your company letterhead 
to Paper & Pulp Section— 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc. 


; % 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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TEAR OUT 
YOUR FLOORS! 


INSTALL A MODERN 
ROLL-HANDLING SYSTEM 





WILL gaddddildtitiiddddd, 
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The Cleveland Tramrail roll grab picks 
up rolls, sets them down or turns them 
from vertical to horizontal position or 
vice versa. All motions are motor-driven 
and controlled by the crane operator 
in the cab. 


If you are struggling with the problem of of the tremendously increased capacity and 
storing and handling paper rolls in a multi- the drastic reduction in roll-handling costs. 
floor building with low ceilings as illustrated 
above, we say, “Tear out your floors and 
install a modern Cleveland Tramrail .roll- 


With a Cleveland Tramrail system, rolls 
can be stored vertically 42 feet and higher 
healing epi.” and el entire floor amma ga coer 

: . ; types of paper are easily stor Te- 

You ‘then will hove a singin lange, Nght, trieved. One man working in the crane cab 


airy room in which several times as many By can handle all operations in a large 
rolls can be stored as on individual floors. 


Even if all of your present building is not 
required for roll storage purposes, you may Let a Cleveland Tramrail engineer give 
find it profitable to make this change because you the details. 


warehouse. 






GET THIS BOOK! CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
a ees THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co, 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 1165 EAST 2830 St. ‘WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
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LIFT THE LOAD 


HIGHER +» FASTER 
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is fully equipped to 
supply your GEAR Needs 


ANY SIZE 
ANY MATERIAL 
ANY QUANTITY 


Quality 
Precision 
Dependability 


Write for our new 
Gear Catalog and 
Engineering Hand- 
book. It’s the most 
comprehensive book 
of its kind. 


HIGH-LIFT 
LOW HEADROOM 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


WITH 





The high hook lift-low 
headroom feature of | 
Northern Electric Hoists oo 

will add 12” to 36” to “~~ 

the working height of your building—without extra ex- 
pense—without altering the building. This means better 
use of storage space, easier handling of bulky loads, 
faster operation because clearances are greater. 


Northern Hoists are also superior in strength, lifting 
power, speed, and handling. 





— 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


4542 VAN BUREN STREET 








WRITE For BOOKLET 


Ce ee ee, ce, Oe ae 


2615 Atwater Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Northern Crane & Hoist Works Limited, Windsor, Canada 





manent and which were temporary. Gener- 
ally speaking, one who is employed to fill 
the place made vacant by a person enter- 
ing service occupies a temporary status and 
no reemployment rights even though he 
subsequently enters service. However, if 
employee A left a permanent job to join 
the Army and employee B was upgraded 
from another permanent job to take A’s 
place and both returned, then both would 
be entitled to their original jobs. 

2. Seniority accumulates during the pe- 
riod of active military or naval service. 
If a job has been upgraded during the vet- 
eran’s absence, he must be qualified to per- 
form the duties and functions of that new 
position.’ If he cannot qualify, he is never- 
theless entitled to a position equal in 
seniority, status and pay to the one which 
he left. 

3. If during the veteran's absence the 
employer has entered into a labor agree- 
ment setting up conditions of employment, 
such as, maintenance of membership, check- 
off, etc., that are different from those which 
existed when he left, the veteran cannot be 
deprived of his reemployment rights by rea- 
son of these agreements. He has a right to 
his original status. 

4. If the “permanent” employee fails to 
return or does not want his job back, then 
it is assumed his replacement becomes the 
permanent job holder and if in the service, 
is entitled to the job. For instance, A is the 
permanent man and goes into the service 
and is replaced by B. Then B enters the 
service and is replaced by C. It develops 
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that A is killed or for some reason does 
not apply for his job in forty days—then. B 
is entitled to the job. 

5. Like pay means the rate of the job as 
it now stands unless the rate has been low- 
ered. For instance, if A was employed at 
60 cents an hour when he left and subse- 
quently the job was raised to 70 cents, the 
veteran is entitled to 70 cents. If the rate 
on his return was 55 cents, the employer 
is expected to give him a job paying at least 
sixty cents per hour. 

As stated elsewhere in this bulletin, the 
main objective is to find jobs for all vet- 
erans if physically possible. Many veterans 
will find themselves in a position of never 
having had a job and every community 
must use all the ingenuity at its command 
to see that these young men and women 
have something to do in a gainful and 
pride-giving manner. 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1940, AS AMENDED 
Section 8 

“Public Law 783, 76th Cong., September 
16, 1942, as amended by Public Law 360, 
77th Cong., December 20, 1941, Public 
Law 772, 77th Cong., November 13, 1942 
and Public Law 197, 78th Cong., December 
5, 1943. 

“Section 8. * * * Re-employment * * * 
(b) In the case of any such person who, in 
order to perform such training and service, 
has left or leaves a position, other than a 
temporary position, in the employ of any 
employer and who (1) receives such certifi- 
cate, (2) is still qualified to perform the 


duties of such position, and (3) makes ap- 
plication for reemployment within forty 
days after he is relieved from such training 
and service— 

‘(b) if such position was in the employ 
of a private employer, such employer shall 
restore such person to such position or to 
position of like seniority, status, and pay 
unless the employer's circumstances have 80 
changed as to make it impossible or un- 
reasonable to do so. 

“(c) Any person who is restored to 4 
position in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (A) or (B) of sub-section (b) 
shall be considered as having been on fur- 
lough or leave of absence during his period 
of training and service in the land or naval 
forces, shall be so restored without loss of 
seniority, shall be entitled to participate im 
insurance or other benefits offered by the 
employer pursuant to established rules and 
practices relating to employees on furlough 
or leave of absence in effect with the em 
ployer at the time such person was ind 
into such forces, and shall not be dis 
charged from such position without caus 
within one year after such restoration.” 


see ¢ @ 82 


Procedure if Employer Fails to Comply: 
“(e) In case any private employer fails 
refuses to comply with the provisions 
subsection (b) or subsection (c), the dit 
trict court of the United States for the dit 
trict in which such private employer mai 
tains a place of business shall have powe 
upon the filing of a motion, petition, 
other appropriate pleading by the persd® 
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entitled to the benefits of such provisions, 
to specifically require such employer to 
comply with such provisions, and, as an 
incident thereto, to compensate such persons 
for any loss of wages or benefits suffered 
by reason of such employer's unlawful 
action. The court shall order a speedy hear- 
ing in any such case and shall advance it 
on tht calendar. Upon application to the 
United States district attorney or compar- 
able official for the district in which such 
private employer maintains a place of busi- 
ness, by any person claiming to be entitled 
to the benefits of such provisions, such 
United States district attorney or official, if 
reasonably satisfied that the person so apply- 
ing is entitled to such benefits, shall appear 
and act as attorney for such person in the 
amicable adjustment of the claim or in the 
filing of any motion, petition, or other 
appropriate pleading and the prosecution 
thereof to specifically require such employer 
to comply with such provisions: Provided, 
that no fees or court costs shall be taxed 
against the person so applying for such 
benefits.” 

Section 11 

“Section 11. Penalties. 

“Any person charged as herein provided 
with the duty of carrying out any of the 
provisions of this Act, or the rules or regu- 
lations made or directions given thereunder 
who shall knowingly fail or neglect to per- 
form such duty, and any person charged 
with such duty, or having and exercising 
any authority under said Act, rules, regula- 
tions, or directions who shall knowingly 


make, or be a party to the making of, any 
false, improper, or incorrect registration, 
classification, physical or mental examina- 
tion, deferment, induction, enrollment, or 
muster, and any person who shall know- 
ingly make, or be a party to the making of, 
any false statement or certificate as to the 
fitness or unfitness or liability or non- 
liability of himself or any other person for 
service under the provisions of this Act, or 
rules, regulations, or directions made _pur- 
suant thereto, or who otherwise evades 
registration or service in the land or naval 
forces or any of the requirements of this 
Act, or who knowingly counsels, aids, or 
abets another to evade registration or serv- 
ice in the land or naval forces or any of the 
requirements of this Act, or of said rules, 
regulations, or directions, or who in any 
manner shall knowingly fail or neglect to 
perform any duty required of him under or 
in the execution of this Act, or rules or 
regulations made pursuant to this Act, or 
any person or persons who shall knowingly 
hinder or interfere in any way by force or 
violence with the administration of this 
Act, or the rules or regulations made pur- 
suant thereto, or conspire to do so, shall, 
upon conviction in the district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction thereof, 
be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than five years or a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by both such fine and: impris- 
onment, or if subject to military or naval 
law may be tried by court martial, and, on 
conviction, shall suffer such punishment as 
a court martial may direct. No person shall 








You are Assured of Lasting Dependability 
When You Install “PUMPS by Aurora” 


Every pumping job is IMPORTANT. 


be tried by any military or naval court 
tial in any case arising under this 
unless such person has been actually 
ducted for the training and service 
scribed under this Act or unless he is 
ject to trial by court martial under laws ip 
force prior to the enactment of this Ag 
Precedence shall be given by courts to the 
trial of cases arising under this Act.” 


Machine Coated Papers* 
P. J. MASSEY, H. P. Smith Paper Co, 


Machine coating became commercially 
important in the United States during the 
last decade. The success of this commodity 
was practically instantaneous as it found 
general acceptance in the printing and pub. 
lishing fields. The revolutionary change 
in letterpress printing, the use of heat-set 
inks, materially aided the sales promotion 
and exploitation of the machine coated 
product. 

The heat-set method of printing stressed 
the demand for a paper with a plane 
surface, brilliant color, high affinity for 
the inks used and with physical perfection 
of the paper in rolls that would permit 
of efficient operation on high speed modem 
rotary presses. 

The successful changes in the formule 
tion of the coating color, improvement 
through experience of the know-how or 
technique of application and mechanical 
changes governing subsequent operations 4s 
in supercalendering and rewinding insured 
the successful acceptance of machine coated 
paper for publications and mail order in- 
sert printing. 

It is an indisputable fact that machine 
coating has brought about the greatest ad- 
vance in paper technology in the last half 
cen‘ury. The present scientific knowledge 
and test methods for evaluating printing 


That's why we concern ourselves 

ONLY with the building of FINE 

Pumps. "PUMPS by Aurora" enjoy 
high favor in many indus- 
tries where pumping require- 
ments are an exacting part 
of ad i g seq 


surfaces and printing materials including 
inks and plates are directly due to machine 
coating. It is also the main factor in the 
success of the important new development 
in letterpress printing. 


Aurora Deep Well Turbines 
for al! conditions—4"' to 24" 





Development of Machine Coated Paper 

The primary object of machine coated 
paper development was to provide an eco 
nomical means for producing a mineral 
coated paper with a high finish and a 
plane surface that would give a per 
fect reproduction of fine half-tone em 
gravings. The coating color applied to such 
surface had to have ink affinity to receive 
the ink film and leave a clean plate at 
each impression. A sheet having these 
characteristics at an economical cost was in 
demand by publishers of both magazines 
and mail order catalogues. The end point 
of the desire for such a sheet was 1 
enable the printers to produce mono and 
multi-color illustrations on rotary pressé 
comparable in quality to the products using 
brush coated papers on sheet feed nom 
perfecting presses. 

The theory or idea of applying coati 
and/or various surfacing materials to pal 
on a paper machine are almost as old # 
the papermaking art itself. However, ti 


We invite you to acquaint 
ase val with the compre- 
Type AD Hor. Split Case, hensive line of Aurora Cen- 
Two Stage Centrifugal trifugal and Apco Turbine- 
Type pumps — a size and 
type for practically 
every pulp and paper 
mill pumping re- 
quirement. 


NSA Aurora 
Centrifugal 
Sump Pump 


APCO Horizontal 
Condensation 


Type OD Hor. Split Case Double Suction Return Unit 


Single Stage Centrifugal : 


Type GGU Single Stage APCO Single Stage 
Side Suction Centrifugal Terblan Type 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PUMP COMPANY a 
. b Oct 
110 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 1954) mreting or the Chicago Protcastaall 


Paper Group. 
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Ww STANDA 





| Straight Line Flow: 
© Steam, water, air, 
oll, etc. — flow through 
this valve in a straight 
line — nothing is in the 


turbulence — therefore, 
peck flow is never a 


Cries Sees 








REDUEINE 

















@ Extra large 
capacity 


® Tight closing 
characteristics 


@ Close 
delivery 
pressure 
control 


@ Wide 
range 
of 
adjustment 


In giving serious consideration to the possibili- 
ties of even smoother operation in your plant, 
find out how this objective can easily be ac- 
complished by installation of the "1000" valve. 
For example, there are no complicated parts 
get out of order—no small ports or passages to 





problem. 


2 Inner valve is streamlined— 
© no back eddies to hinder 
flow (see the streamlined form 
above)—valuable when you want 
all possible fluid to go through 
the valve to meet peak demand. 


3 Turbulence eliminated by 
© venturi approach to the 
valve seat. This eliminates turbu- 
lence—it means better flow. The 
inlet pressure is confined to a 
small cylindrical chamber, the 
same being advantageous for 
high pressures. 


Write for bulletin "1000" that 
fully explains the cost-saving 
benefits that begin with the in- 
stallation and last for years. 


clog up—no close fits. You will get much longer, 
lower cost service and your attention costs will 
be down to the absolute minimum. Day after 
day you will experience smooth operation, accu- 
rate regulation, elimination of failures and spoil- 
age. 


A. W. CASH COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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High Pressure Reducing Valve 
Type H-P; extra heavy for use 
with initial pressures up to 5000 
Ibs.; and for reduced pressures 
up to 650 Ibs. Good for most 
fluids. Sizes: ¥e'' to 2°’; bronze 
body; nitralioy trim. Get Bulle- 
tin 931. 





Type 8871 Pressure Regulator for 
dirty liquids (like Bunker C fuel 
oll). inner valve is bolted to die- 
phragm for positive movement. 
Sizes ‘2"' to 10°'. Bodies; iron, 
bronze, or steel. Seat ring and 
inner valve; stainiess steel. Bul- 
letin 972. 





Cash Standard Type 10 Pressure 
Regulating Valve, pilot operated. 
(Pilot operating fluid discharges 
te outlet pipe; not wasted).Sizes: 
2" te 12°’. Highest pressures: 
inlet 600 Ibs.; reduced 250 ibs. 
tron, bronze, or steel bodies; 
standard trims. For water, air, 
non-corrosive gases and oils. Get 
interesting Bulletin 966. 











ROOFING MACHINERY MFC. CO. 
Factory and Office 
1130 W. Cornelia Ave. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


‘ 


Designers and Builders of 
Tar and Asphalt Saturators 


Laminating Equipment 


Embossing Units (brick sid- 
ing, etc.) 


Coating Machinery 


Looping, Drying, and Cooling 
Systems 


Winders for Roll Roofing 
Shingle Cutting Machines 


We also manufacture cutting cylin- 
ders, anvil rolls, squeeze rolls. We 
make a specially constructed stean 
jacketed 2” and 3” pump for han- 
dling viscous materials, such as 
tilled asphalt, heavy lubricating oils, 
vegetable oils, paints, etc. 














PRODUCTS 
+ 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 
* 
WIRE CLOTH 
* 
WINDING WIRE 
7 
CYLINDER RODS 
* 
SUCTION BOX 
CONDITIONERS 


MMe ee 


DITTO 








» CORPORATION °. 
[AT BELLEVILLE.N.J. SINCE 1877 : | 
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/ pric technical and economic ways and 


means for accomplishment were not devel- 


oped until 1930. 


At the inception of the process, it ex- 
perienced all the vicissitudes of a new 
invention as applied to a conservative in- 
dustry. When you consider that it was 
to function for two extraordinary conserva- 
tive industries, you can get some concept 
of the difficulties encountered. 

Paper mill management tacitly acknowl- 
edged the practicability and possibility of 
the process but was loath to go on record 
with its board of directors for the neces- 
sary capital investment. -The main reasons 
presented for this attitude were: first, that 
the new process would obsolete invest- 
ments in the old coating process; second, 
that there was no demand for mineral 
surfaced paper not being met by the pres- 
ently available equipment. Even though 
the process was proven practical and suc- 
cessful on its own paper machines at the 
inventors’ expense and the finished product 
readily salable at the going market prices, 


management did not have the courage to 
antag ee” 


adopt the new process. 

The qualities of the new product and 
the apparent possibilities of its successful 
exploitation were fully visualized by 
George W. Mead. He had the courage of 
his convictions, surrounded himself with 
all the available elements of success; made 
the necessary capital expénditures and 
changes in personnel, and sold the venture 
to his board of directors, stockholders, and 
organization. In spite of many technical 
obstacles that could not be foreseen due to 
the paucity of scientific information on 
the physical and chemical constants in- 
volved, he prosecuted the development 
work through to its successful commercial 
and: economic completion. He deserves 
great credit for having given this valuable 
advance in paper technology to the world. 

A number of serious limitations were 
encountered at the outset of its commer- 
cial operation primarily due to lack of any 
bibliography or scientific knowledge of 
not only the process, but also the available 
raw materials involved. This is readily 
understandable today as the data and nu- 
merical values available covering starch, 
casein, glue, soy bean protein, clay, titan- 
ium, plasticizers, and all other raw mate- 
rials used in formulating the color or 
coating are practically new. 

Today, the selection and formulation of 
a coating meeting with any definite speci- 
fications including surface value, printing 
value, ink affinity, flexibility, penetration, 
brightness, opacity, moisture content, and 
aging value is standard practice based on 
definite numerical values. 

The successful accomplishment of the 
vast technical job for the development of 
fully visual or numerical values of the 
physical phenomena involved in machine 
coating and its application is a known fact. 

Machine coated paper is established as a 
definite contribution to the paper industry 
and the graphic arts. Its acceptance is 
evidenced by the tonnage consumed today. 
The demand is limited to the full capacity 
of the present equipment which has not 
been expanded during the war period. 


\ 


The Future of Machine Coated Paper 

During the war period, developments 
in the manufacture of paper have me 
mained static except where the mills’ ae. 
tivities were turned from their normal 
course to meet the needs of the war effort, 
Machine coated paper (as defined in the 
accepted sense of the last decade) was not 
a war necessity, and, therefore, no expan 

| sion in equipment was possible. 

~—~Howeéver, present activities of manage 
ment in organizing and pressing many te 
search projects for development of machine 
coating is indicative of a very appreciable 
postwar expansion as applied to both paper 
and board. Similar activities are being 
prosecuted in Great Britain, France, and 
British colonies. 

Probably the most interesting and im. 
portant general factors governing the at 
titude and efforts being expended on ma- 
chine coating are: 

A. The possibility of broadening the 
number of methods or processes without 
infringement of present patents by taking 
advantage of the improved technology 

available. 

B. The desire to expand the process ap- 
plications to light weight kraft, envelope, 
food wraps, and other converter paper, 
folding box, container board, and other 


\ board mill products. 


C. Preparing to meet the increased de 
mand for printing papers and to meet the 
requirements of the new postwar printing 
presses. : 

D. Necessity of the older mills to antic 
ipate postwar conditions and produce lines 
that will permit their existence in the new 
economy. 

. The gradual exhaustion of pulpwood 
in some paper producing centers which 
necessitates increased use of clay and other 
minerals as pulp extenders to balance the 
productive capacity. 

. The program of our southern mills 
to improve and expand their activities for 
producing quality printing and specialty 
papers. 

G. The trend to follow the herd im 
stinct and stampede to machine coating as 
a panacea for any and all ills. 

Indicative of the efforts being expended 
by management on machine coating to 
prepare their mills for the postwar impact 
of this activity on their sales is the infor- 
mation compiled by Dr. C. J. West of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. In his bibli- 
ography, he reports that in the five-yeat 
period, from 1939 to 1943, inclusive, 42 


/ paper coating patents were issued in the 
\ United States. 


\._The principles involved in the various 
types of machine coating equipment cat- 
not be covered in detail in a general 
treatise of this nature. However, in order 
to present some concept of various ma 
chine coating processes, they are here- 
with presented in a functional grouping 
consisting primarily of two types. 


Type I—Roll Coaters , 
This equipment is based upon the premisé, 
of preparing a preworked film and apply- 
ing said film to the continuous web 
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PCO 1400-3 





2rior Ammonium Stearate 


ers, using starch, as an adhesiye, find NOPCO 1400-B 
) an effective ingredient. 


it helps to prevent dusting,—imparts water repellency, 
ecessity of washing calender rolls so often. They like it, 
ormity,—its excellent solubility,—its dependable qual- 
00-B is an Ammonium Stearate that gives satisfaction! 


s enable us—at least for the time being—to provide 
‘fast-growing demand for Ammonium Stearate. But 
ough NOPCO 1400-B for a thorough trial. Write, 


Nationa On Propucrs Company 
Haraison, N. J. 


Please send technical data on use of NOPCO 1400-B 
(Ammonium Stearate). 
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WET or dry waxing machines, wax coaters 
and wax laminators. Sheet waxing equipment for 
fibre or corrugated box blanks— Aniline printers, 
sheeters, winders and interfolders. For quotations— 


MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY WIS 


* 


WAXED PAPERS 
and BOARD 
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paper in its course of travel on the 
paper machine. 

Class A—The basic patent involving this 
principle covers a multiple number of rolls. 
Two of the rolls act as metering rolls 
where the coating material is carried. 
Mechanism provided with micrometric ad- 
justment and peripheral variance in speed 
between these two rolls produces through 
the shearing action a film of coating of 
predetermined thickness. The additional 
rolls, one or more of which may be pro- 
vided with an oscillating mechanism to 
prework the clay to a perfect continuous 
film. The prepared mineral coating film is 
transferred to the traveling web of paper 
by the last two rolls in the chain. A 
number of variations of this basic principle 
have been evolved and may or may not 
be factors in the postwar expansion of 
machine coating. 

Class B—Intaglio roll coaters involving 
the idea of a preworked and/or premetered 
film based upon some type of indentation 
in the metering roll with a doctor to level 
the material is the basic principle in coaters 
of this class. 

This intaglio method applies the me- 
tered coating retained in the indentations 
or wells either to the paper web direct 
or indirectly by transfer to a rubber roll. 

The intaglio method is inflexible as the 
quantity is fixed by the depth of the in- 
dentations or wells of the doctored roll. 
The printing value of the cast film, trans- 
ferred or offset, is still questionable in fine 
halftone or rotogravure printing. 
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Class C—The size press type of coater 
consists of two or more rolls in a vertical 
position. The nip between the rolls meter 
the coating onto the paper web as it passes 
through the nip. 

As its name indicates, this class of coater 
is similar to the means used for applying 
size to bond and other papers on a paper 
machine. 

Considerable effort has been expended 
in improvements in design and mechaniza- 
tion of this principle and it may be a 
factor, to a limited extent in the postwar 
machine coating program. 

Class D—Representative of this class is 
the suction roll type of coater predicated 
on the principle of the suction roll on a 
paper machine. 

This process has possibilities but as yet 
has not been fully perfected to operate at 
the widths and speed of a modern paper 
machine. 


Type Il—Trowel Coaters 

This type of coater is premised upon 
dispersing, smoothing and evening the coat- 
ing after it is applied to the paper web. 

Class A—The oldest class of this coat- 
ing type is the conventional brush coater 
wherein the coating was smoothed or 
troweled by reciprocating brushes. 

Class B—The spray coater with a rod 
or roll doctor to even or smooth the coat- 
ing after it has been sprayed on the sheet 
is illustrative of this class. 

Spray class coaters have been given as 
much if not more attention by inventors 


than most any other class. The apparent 
simplicity, plus the widespread application 
of the air brush principle to paint applia- 
tion has undoubtedly motivated this a 
tivity. 

With the possible exception of fang 
wrappings, I do not know of any success 
ful economic operation of this class # 
machine coaters. Perhaps, with the inter 
sive efforts being put forth in spray coat 
ing, some measure of success may be at- 
complished in the future. 


Class C—The Doctor Coater 


C-1 Consists of a roll applicator t 
deliver the coating material on the paper 
web and a stationary doctor blade with cur 
vature and surface to properly spread of 
trowel the applied coating. 

C-2 This class uses similar applying 
means for placing the coating on the paptt 
web, but the evening or troweling operation 
is performed by an air jet operating 
the full width of the web. The 
pressure being the means for leveling 
stead of a mechanical doctor. 


C-3 Consists of a roll applicator rut 
ning at controlled variable speeds at vat 
ance to the peripheral speeds of the papet 
web with which it makes contact 
ling thereby the quantity of coating on the 
web. The web is then passed over a Wit 
to smooth or trowel the applied coating 
The speed changes of the color applyiié 
roll plus the variance in diameter of 
wire give a wide elasticity to quam 
applied. 
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What's the V.Q. .. 


on your lines ? 


Pie 





What’s the Valve Quotient on 
your steam, water, oil and gas 
lines? 






Take, for example, a one-inch 
Union Bonnet composition disc 


Globe valve-OIC Fig.No.520. 


With this valve your V. Q. 
is higher than with other 
valves . . . on steam working 
pressure rating, it is 133%. 


Prove it to yourself. On this 
handy check sheet, showing 
OIC specifications, just make 
the comparison. 

There is an OIC Distrib- 


utor near you, ready to 
help you check your V. 


eae Sor ler as SVALVE QUOTIENT, 


details on OIC Bronze, 
Iron and Steel Valves. 





THE OHIO INJEC POR COMPANY 


WADSWORTH. OHTLO 
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C-4 This operation consists of apply- 
ing the coating to the paper web and then 
compacting same with the aid of pressure 
from one or more rolls to a large diameter 
highly finished chromium-plated dryer roll. 
This compacting of the malleable coating 
to the hot smooth dryer produces a high, 
finish plated surface similar in appearance 
to a glazed paper surface. 


Raw Materials 

The successful’ accomplishment of the 
technical job to develop the raw materials 
for the economical operation of machine 
coating was in a large measure due to 
the wonderful co-operative effort of the 
clay, adhesive and other raw material sup- 
pliers. All of the units involved, either 


on the producing or supplying ends of this 
activity, are deeply indebted to the elec- 
tron-microscope. Without this instrument, 
processes for classifying clays into various 
micron size groypings and evaluation of 
printed surfaces would not have been pos- 
sible. 


Minerals, Clays, etc. 
To the clay producers, more than any 


raw material supplying agency, we are 
indebted for the success of machine coat- 
ing. Their research and development work 
resulted in large capital outlay for install- 
ing new processes for clay treatment and 
classification into various grades having 
definite micron size and distinctive physical 
properties. 








STICKLE DRAINAGE AND CONTROL 


HIGHER PRODUCTION 
—-IMPROVED QUALITY 


@ The difference between the actual 
production volume of a paper ma- 
chine and its potential or possible 
production capacity, represents the 
factor of inefficiency. 
reasonable percentage of 
this factor of inefficiency 
must be accepted in estab- 
lishing production quotas, 
to compensate for both 
human and mechanical 
elements beyond absolute 
control. 

However, the installa- 
tion of Stickle Drainage 
and Control Equipment 
for paper mills has clearly demon- 
strated that, within its field of op- 
eration, it brings actual production 
volume and potential capacity suffi- 
ciently close''to be spanned by a 
minimum of difference. 

The high production efficiency 
attained with the use of Stickle 
Drainage and Control is possible 
because: (1) Stickle Drainage and 
Control creates and maintains the 
essential conditions for effective 
operation and efficient production. 
eee To the greatest possible degree 

ckle Drainage and Control Equip- 
ses operates automatically—there- 





fore, it is to the least possible degree 
dependent upon the human element 
for correcting conditions created by 
fluctuations. (2) It affords further 
protection through supply- 
ing visible information of 
what is taking place in the 
dryers —a constant and 
continuing picture of op- 
eration. 

Here are some of the 
reasons why Stickle Drain- 
age and Control Equip- 
ment increases production 
volume and improves 
quality: (1) Positive and 
effective elimination of condensate 
and air at all pressures. (2) Regu- 
lation of steam flow to immediate 
need of dryers. (3) Drying control 
extremely sensitive to variations in 
weight or free and slow drying 
stocks. (4) Control of moisture con- 
tent within a variation of one-half 
of one per cent. (5) Visibility of 
operation gives exact knowledge of 
operation of each dryer syphon. 
In addition to giving higher pro- 
duction and improving quality, 
Stickle Drainage and Control saves 
steam, increases boiler capacity, and 
reduces fuel costs. 


A new and important bulletin for paper mills is in the hands of the printer. 
A copy will be reserved for you on request. 
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Adhesives 
The adhesive suppliers also gave material 


assistance in development of machine coat. 
ing. The study of new treatments of 
starches, casein, soy bean, protein, and 
other adhesives to adapt them to machine 
coating and the co-operative efforts for de. 
veloping special compounding techniques 
by the adhesive suppliers materially helped 
to achieve successful formulations. 

Raw or Body Stock 

The comparatively recent studies of 
printing surface phenomena has focused 
attention to the importance of the base 
stock used in machine coating. It has 
been definitely proven that the pulp, 
and other ingredients of the body al 
have a very important influence on the 
physical properties of the finished coated 
sheet. This applies especially to the print 
ability values. 

The printing values of cellulose fibers 
vary as to the species of wood from which 
the pulp was produced. It was found 
that this variance does not follow the 
former concept of the coniferous woods, 
such as spruce, being superior to the hard- 
woods as many species of hardwoods 
furnish pulps with high printing values. 
Cinderella of papermaking _ fibers, 
lends superlative values to 
the printability of machine coated paper 
especially in cushion and take off values. 


Conclusions 

Probably the most interesting and im- 
portant general change for machine coating 
in the future will be the expansion in 
number of installations. There will un- 
doubtedly be a number of processes now 
being experimented with that will be suc- 
cessfully and economically used on a 
commercial scale. 

This postwar expansion in machine coat- 
ing will not be confined to the application 
of clay coatings but will expand to the 
coating and treating of papers with resins 
and other plastic materials to impart vati- 
ous desired physical properties to the 
paper. 

Further depletion of our fibrous resources 
and competition for the available pulp from 
the chemical and textile industries will give 
a further impetus to machine coating 4s 
being the most ideal method for use. of 
clay and other minerals as pulp extenders. 

The picture of the future for machine 
coating will be exceedingly bright provid 
ing its exploitation is conducted sensibly 
and with careful planning. Unrestrained 
“free enterprise” which might easily mean 
a blind stampede into this type of paper 
manufacture would definitely be disastrous 
to the economy of both the industry and 
the country. We should profit from out 
newsprint and southern kraft experience 
and avert a repetition. 

It is my personal belief that the chief 
factor in the productivity of our industty 
today and the miracle it is perioeai 
under present critical conditions is 
co-operative effort with “gove 
agencies. We are all working hand in hand 
with these “government” agencies which 
in reality are our agencies. Through this . 
co-operation, under the pressure of wat 
and pulp scarcity, we have all arrived a 
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In Hundreds 
of Plants — 


ONE EXAMPLE: On this drive. operating condi- 
tions gave the belts a severe soaking with oil. 
Gates special synthetic V-belts were installed. 
They are giving more than twice the service life 
of any belts previously used. 





Are OUTWEARING 





Any NATURAL RUBBER V-BELTS Ever Used! 








Now that every V-Drive in your plant depends upon belts made of synthetic 
rubber it pays to know that Gates Synthetic Rubber V-belts have been in nation- 
wide use for more than 6 years—and through all that time they have been giv- 


ing service actually superior to belts of natural rubber! 





There is naturally a reason for this marked 
superiority of Gates synthetic rubber belts—and 
here it is: 


Gates began making large quantities of belts 
entirely of synthetic rubber long before synthetic 
rubber came to be thought of as merely a substitute 
for natural rubber. Gates used synthetic rubber 
not as a substitute but as an improvement— in 
fact, Gates chose a very special synthetic for the 
one reason that it is, in many important respects, 
greatly superior to natural rubber. 

*There are, of course, many kinds of 
synthetic rubber. Gates uses each kind 
where it best meets some particular serv- 
ice need. 

For Example:—One special synthetic rubber 
which Gates uses extensively in making V-belts has 
the ability to withstand oil and heat much better 
than natural rubber can. Where oil and heat con- 
ditions are especially severe, Gates special synthetic 
V-belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the service 
life of any natural rubber V-belts ever used. 


_ _ This is the record not of a few belts over a 
limited period but of thousands upon thousands of 








Gates synthetic rubber V-belts installed in hun- 
dreds of plants and factories during the -past 6 
years. 


Gates long headstart and outstanding success 
in making V-belts of synthetic rubber is of greater 
importance to you now than ever before because 
the entire operation of your plant today depends so 
largely on synthetic rubber V-belts. 


You will gain a distinct advantage in V-belt 
service and operating efficiency by picking up your 
telephone directory and calling the Gates Rubber 
Engineer. (Just look under the heading “Gates 
Rubber.) He will bring right into your plant the 
full benefits of Gates’ knowledge and experience 
—without the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks 
in All Large Industrial Centers 


215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C & S National Bank Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 


DETROIT, MICH. PORTLAND, ORE. 


8663 Grand River Avenue 333 N. W, Sth Avenue 
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a better understanding of our obligations 
to our industry and to the general economy. 

The “government” agencies are manned 
by our own men who know our business 
and have tthe interest of the industry as 
a whole at heart when they issue directives 
and rules for our guidance and neither the 
agencies nor the industry are conscious of 
bureaucracy. 

Practices formerly forbidden are now 
not only permitted but directed and en- 


forced. Patents, know-how and trade secrets 
are being exchanged, and cut-throat com- 
petition has disappeared. 

If we continue such an agency after 
the War and implement it with positive 
and constructive powers for the orderly 
increase in production and employment, 
machine coating and other constructive 
developments for the further expansion and 
improvement of our industry will be as- 
sured of successful accomplishment. 





Convention Papers. . . Abridged 








This is the sixth installment of 
abridgments of papers presented at 
the annual meeting of The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 


ment of these abridgments will be 
published in an early issue. 











Paper vs. Electronics 
A. J. GERMAIN and R. R. BAKER 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

Many years ago Westinghouse recognized 
the need in the paper industry for a speed 
regulation device for the paper machine that 
would provide the close speed regulation 
so necessary for the production of a uniform 
product. Prior to that time, many dif- 
ferent regulating devices had been used, all 
adapted from existing designs, developed 
for the exacting requirements of the paper 
machine. The regulator had to be designed 
to respond quickly and accurately to changes 
in load, due to the changing of press 
weights, the adjustment of doctor pressures, 
changes in vacuum, or any other of the 
variables that would effect the speed and 
hence the uniformity of the finished prod- 
uct. For meeting these requirements, the 
regulator must be dependable and requires 
a minimum of maintenance. The answer 
was found in electronics. 

The electronics tube regulator is en- 
tirely automatic in operation. It functions 
without time delay or mechanical inertia. 
There are no moving parts, no friction; 
corrections in speed are swift and sure. In 
this application, the electronic tube per- 


forms the functions of amplification and 
controlling. An electronic tube device am- 
plifies the impulse first detected by the pilot 
exciter and instantaneously applies correc- 
tive forces through other electronic tubes. 

On sectional electronic drives too, elec- 
tronic regulators have been in successful 
operation in a number of mills. In this 
case, the regulator is similar in general 
design to the single motor drive. speed 
regulator excepting that it functions as a 
voltage regulator to accurately maintain 
the voltage of the main generator and all 
of the individual section motors. In this 
application, two regulators are used for 
each drive, one for maintaining accurate 
exciter voltage and the other operating in 
the main generator circuit. 

Many motor drive problems, particularly 
those connected with converting machinery, 
slitters, winders and packaging machinery, 
are best solved by the characteristics in- 
herent in a shunt wound d-c. motor. The 
most universal availability of a-c. power 
and relative unavailability of d-c. power 
has made it much more difficult to use the 
desirable d-c. motor for those drive applica- 
tions requiring adjustable speed over rela- 
tively wide speed range. There has also 
been a growing desire for a greater nicety 
of control that can be readily obtained 
even if a d-c. system is available. An 
electronic control has now been developed 
which operates a.d-c. motor from an a-c. 
line and has additional desirable features 
not previously available. The electronic 
adjustable speed drive consists of a d-c. 
shunt wound motor whose field and arma- 
ture are energized by separate thyratron 
rectifier circuits. These rectifiers are so 


controlled as to vary the input to the motor, 
regulate the motor speed to a presct value 
and limit the maximum current furnished 
the motor during acceleration and reversal, 

The control permits smooth stepless ad. 
justment of motor speed over a range of 
at least 20:1 below the base speed of the 
motor, and over an additional field contgol 
range of as much as 4:1 above the base 
speed of the motor. This speed contzol 
is readily obtained over the full range be 
low and above basic speed by means of ¢ 
small dial located in the pushbutton station 
convenient to the operator. 

Combined with the wide range of speed 
control is the very flat speed-torque charac 
teristics over the whole range. This is ob 
tained by speed regulating circuits which 
insure that the motor will be held to the 
preset speed chosen by the operator. Ina 
properly adjusted system, the speed over a 
10:1 range below basic speed will not 
vary more than four per cent from a preset 
value with torque varying from no load to 
full load, nor will it vary more than eight 
per cent for any speed within the speed 
range of 20:1. Normal variations in a 
voltage have only a small effect on the 
speed regulation. 

A photoelectric cell or electric eye, in 
combination with an electronic tube has 
been used frequently to signal or record a 
wet end break. No mechanical devices 
touches the sheet, but instead, a beam of 
light is focused on a photocell in sucha 
way that when the sheet is intact, it pre 
vents the light from reaching the cell. 

If a break occurs, the light strikes the 
photo-tube and an electronic tube amplifies 
the electrical impulse thus generated, to 
light a signal lamp or sound an alam. 
This instantaneous signal saves time in fe 
establishing the sheet and also enables the 
operator to release the calender weights be 
fore the tailings can mark the rolls. 

A regulator used frequently in paper, 
cellophane, and glassine processing, is that 
for maintaining the position of cut when 
taking from a roll of preprinted stock for 
making bags or packages. Although the 
machine feeds paper at a rate approximately 
correct to match the speed of the rotating 
knife, the cut will never remain registered 
perfectly without either manual or auto 
matic supervision. A register regulator cor 
rects for changes of paper slippage, stretch, 
and speed relative to the cutter speed. The 
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breakage IS NOT A 


PROBLEM TO USERS 
OF PYREX PIPING! 


The many users of Pyrex Brand Piping will 
tell you that they do not worry about break- 
age. To them, the slight extra care required 
in handling is more than offset by its many 
advantages. 

Here’s what any of them will tell you— “Just 
follow the simple instructions in Corning’s 
installation bulletin . . . see that supports are 
provided at proper intervals . . . as you would 
with any other piping. If it has to be exposed 
to exceptional hazards at some points, see that 
it is protected as recommended. 

“Once your Pyrex pipe line is properly in- 
stalled you can look forward to long, trouble- 
free service . . . plus the advantages of resist- 
ance to corrosion from all acids except HF, 
uninterrupted transparency and resistance to 


mechanical and thermal shock . . . a combina- 


tion of qualities offered by no other material. Even, positive cleaning . . . a simple flushing 


procedure with hot water, steam and a mild alkaline detergent . . . is easy on the line.” 

If you have any process that can be handled better or more economically in Pyrex Piping, 
you can safely take the advice of these users . . . and cross out the problem of breakage. For 
further proof of what Pyrex Piping can do for you, write Industrial Sales Dept., P111, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


“CORNING” and “PYREX” are registered trademarks and indicate manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


SINAN Pyrex Iidusridl Ola 


tari Ayo York 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 





SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 304 
NOW 
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POWER PUMPS—1 to 750 GPM. Pressures to 300 psi. 
HAND PUMPS—1'2 te 25 GPM. Pressures to 125 psi. 
EZY-KLEEN STRAINERS—Capacities up to 750 GPM. 


BLACKMER PUMP CO., 2130 Century Ave., Grand Bapids 9, Mich. 


BLACKMER kcot™4 PLUIMPS 


BUCKET DESIGN -SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 





PUMPS 


FOR PAPER 
MILLS 


A bulletin of diagrams and 
illustrations that show why 
the “Bucket Design” (swinging 
principle does save 
pumping costs in plants. 
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& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
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position of the printed material is in- 
dicated by a rectangular register mark in 
the design or margin which is scanned by 
a phototube. The position of the mark 
with respect to the cutter is checked and the 
speed of paper feed modified if necessary. 
* When slitting strip material, it is often 
necessary to regulate the sideways position 
of the web to insure cutting at the proper 
point relative to a trade-mark of printed 
design. The slitter regulator scans the edge 
of the paper web or a line in the printed 
design.. The proper web position is ob- 
tained by moving the roll of material to 
the position called for by the phototube in 
the scanning device. The same device is 
used to scan the edge of a web and correct 
the roll position to insure smooth roll wind- 
up when rewinding mill rolls. 

The application of phototubes to sorting 
problems is usually very expensive because 
of the considerable development involved 
and many times cannot be justified for that 
reason alone. 

Many applications for photoelectric con- 
trol can be taken care of by general purpose 
devices called photoelectric relays which 
may be considered as light sensitive limit 
switches. These are available in varying 
forms and at varying prices, depending 
upon the desired sensitivity and functions 
to be performed and can be adapted by the 
purchaser to his own application. These 


include counting, drinking fountain control, _ 


door control, and conveyor control and 
many others known only to the many users. 

Conversion of electricity from one form 
to another in a simple way was found in 
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the “Ignitron”, another electronic develop- 
ment of considerable merit. 

Ignitron Rectifiers introduce a basically 
new principle in the utilization of the recti- 
fying property of the mercury vapor arc, 
which greatly increases the efficiency of 
power conversion in the 250-900 volt 
range. Under this new principle, it is 
possible to design a rectifier which more 
nearly approaches the theoretical efficiency 
of the mercury arc. 

The Ignitron principle provides a method 
of starting an arc reliably in a few micro- 
seconds. This method of starting an arc is 
based on the fact that when current is 
passed between a high resistance and low 
resistance material in contact, a gradient 
may be set up at the junction sufficient to 
create a cathode spot. This method is 
amenable to synchronous application, With 
such a system of ignition, the arc may be 
permitted to extinguish at the end of each 
conducting period. This leaves the anode 
surrounded by a de-ionized gas during the 
time that it is bearing a reverse voltage. Of 
course, in order to take advantage of this 
method of operation, each anode with its 
own cathode is mounted in a separate 
chamber, thus removing it from the in- 
fluence of other anodes when they are con- 
ducting current. This permits a reduction 
of the shields and grids to the minimum 
necessary to take care of the transition 
periods and permits the location of the 
anode close to the cathode with a con- 
sequently low arc-drop. 

Electronics now is offering for your con- 
sideration a method of applying heat uni- 
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formly in your products, instead of the 
older method of from the outside in. 

The characteristic advantages of high 
frequency heating are (1) rapid and readily 
controlled rates of heating, combined with 
(2) the ability to generate heat within the 
work itself. These make possible faster 
rates of processing and more uniform and 
better products. 

High-frequency heating has a multitude 
of applications. There are two methods 
commonly employed at the present time: 
Heating metallic’ materials by a process 
known as Induction Heating. Heating 
non-metallic materials by a process called 
Dielectric Heating. 

Dielectric heating differs from induction 
heating in that it has the ability to generate 
heat within non-metallic materials. It cam 
be applied to the production of plywood, 
wallboard, impregnated wood, to cure mub- 
ber, thermosetting plastics and heat thermo- 
plastics as well as many other heat-formed 
materials. It has the advantages of pr 
viding uniform heat throughout the prod 
uct, without injury to the finish or structural 
qualities, generally increasing its strength 
and often cutting production time from 
hours to minutes. 

Moving into the present we find ourselves 
with an array of mechanical devices i 
itiated, guided and/or controlled by tubes 
(both metal and glass), representing the 
brain of all electronic mechanisms. 

If we continue to look upon and ws 
electronics as a function of electricity 
rather than an apparatus, the benefits @ 
accrue will be great indeed. 














Maintenance of 
pulp quality by 
Norton Pulpstone. 
Uniform uninter- 
rupted production 
was never more im- 
portant than now. 


9. i 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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We offer safe, economical 
solutions to all pulp and 
paper mill drainage prob- 
lems with our twill weave, 
plain weave, sewed seam, 
and soldered seam wires. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Sewing Tudustry over 50 
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For a Better Refined PULP 


GRUENDLER 
“TURBO” 
REFINER 


Saves on 


CRUSHER 2 PULVERIZER CO. 





Herty Foundation Laboratory ° 
The effect of variation in the length of 
chips used in the manufacture of pulp from 
Southern Pine by the sulphate process has 
been a matter of divergent opinions among 
pulp mill superintendents. The Herty 
Foundation Laboratory has made a series 
of twenty cooks, cutting chips to exact 
length from Y% inch to 1% inches in 
length, with all factors constant except the 
varying length of the chips. 
The pulp stock from the ¥% inch chips 
washed much cleaner and quicker than the 


one inch chips. All stock was screened 
through 0.009 inch flat screens. Some 
shives showed up in the pulp from the 
one inch chips. Stock from the 1, inch 
chips was very cleia with practically go 
shives. 

All cooks were made in a ten pound 
pilot digester using indirect circulation, 
Chips were cut from regular mill mp 
of green Southern Pines. Logs averaged 
from four to twelve inches in diameter, 

All tests were made according to the 
TAPPI standard methods. Hand sheets 
were conditioned according to the TAPPI 
standard T 402 m42 (65% R.H. and 70 
Fahr. for 24 hours). 


Effect of Chip Length on Quality in Sulphate Pulping 
(Factors Constant) 
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Burst Tear 
(per (per 
cent) cent) 
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145.5 250.5 
144.8 255 
150 285 
155 290 
148 285 
146 288 
142 286 
143 280 
141 275 
140 274 
139 270 
142 260 
150 288 
152 292 
148 295 
156 294 
140 286 
140 286 
146 279 
140 284 405 

















Active Alkalinity, 20% 

Sulphidity, 30% 

Time to Maximum Pressure, 134 Hrs. 
Time to Maximum Temperature, 134 Hrs. 


Cooking Time, Total, 3 Hrs. 
Maximum Temperature, 175 C. 
Maximum Steam Pressure, 115 psi. 
Beating Time, 65 Minutes 





Clays 


DR. C. G..ALBERT 
Edgar Brothers Co. 


However uniform a clay might be, this 
uniformity alone could not guarantee uni- 
form behavior of coating colors nor uniform 
quality of a finished coated sheet. Never- 
theles, the fact that clay is the predominant 
ingredient, on a dry basis, of most coating 
colors makes uniformity of the clay essen- 
tial for best results. 

The ideal clay should be uniform with 
respect to pH, viscosity, and general hy- 
drous characteristics in order to permit uni- 
formity from the standpoint of application 
of the coating. At the same time, the ideal 
clay, from the standpoint of quality of the 
finished sheet, would be free from any vari- 
ation in color, in its ability to impart finish 
to the sheet, in adhesive requirements, and 
in behavior toward printing inks. 

Since clays, as they occur in deposits, do 
not meet these requirements, it is one of 
the aims of the refining processes employed 
to provide a closer approach to the ideal 
coating clay. 

The simplest refining process used in clay 


production is air-floating—the crude clay is 
simply dried, pulverized, and air classified. 
Some of the impurities which are highest 
in specific gravity and most resistant to the 
action of the pulverizer will be eliminated. 
With this exception, the clay remains much 
as it was in the deposit—and the non- 
uniformities persist. 

Waterwashing of clays makes possible a 
more efficient removal of impurities and 4 
somewhat greater uniformity since the flow 
of the clay slip in and out of tanks and 
through the troughs used results in a cet 
tain degree of blending. 

Neither of these processes has been found 
sufficient to produce clays of quality and 
uniformity adequate for modern coating re 
quirements. Instead, it has been found nec- 
essary to control the particle size of coating 
clays by fractionation while in a defloccu- 
lated condition; to control pH by subse- 
quent chemical treatment; and to improve 
and control color by chemical bleaching 
treatments. 

At various points during the processing 
of clays of this type, there is, in addition, 
a chance to still further iron out irregulat- 
ities in the crude clay by wet blending. 
The progress of the clay slip through the 
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Cae 


Perhaps I’m 


Believe me, after the last war 
I saw what happened. Will you 
let me give you some advice? 


If you’ve got a job today—for your 
own sake, fellow, be smart! Think 
twice before you fight for qa wage 
increase that might force prices up 
and land you behind the eight-ball 
in the end. 

Salt away as mucn as you can out 
of your present wages. Put money 
in the bank, pay up your debts, buy 
more life insurance. Above all, put 
every extra penny you can lay your 
hands on into Uncle Sam’s War 
Bonds—and hold ’em! 





one war older than you are! 


Nobody knows what’s coming 
when the Germans and the Japs are 
licked. Perhaps we'll have good 
times. Okay. You’ll be sitting pretty. 
Perhaps we’ll have bad times. Then 
they’re sure to hit hardest on the 
guy with nothing saved. 

The best thing you can do for 
your country right now is not to buy 
a thing you can get along without. 
That helps keep prices down, heads 
off inflation, helps to insure good 
times after the war. 

And the best thing you can do for 
your own sake, brother, if there 
should be a depression ahead, is to 
get your finances organized on a 
sound basis of paid-up debts—and 


have a little money laid by to see 
you through! 





4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 

2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling price. Pay your ration points 
in full. 

3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask for more—for your labor, your 
services, or the goods you sell. 
4. Save. Buyandholdallthe “SLP 
War Bonds you can afford— 

to help pay for the war and 

insure your future. 

Keep up your 

insurance. 











A United States War Message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Bleach cell covers are not big, but they’re better Wolmanized 


WOLMANIZED Sougles Yr LUMBER 


ALL INSTALLATIONS of Wolmanized Lumber* from 
Wauna are not big roof-deck or stave-pipe jobs. 
In a lot of instances the dependability of this 
pressure-treated wood makes it just the worry- 
reducer a plant engineer needs in small—but highly 
Can we be of service to you? 


critical — structures. 


Tre 


WAYNA 
LUMBER \ COMPANY 


——_—_ Wauna, Or 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 


For accurate measurement of 


BRIGHTNESS 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


of paper and paper products 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 


Write for literature 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 











operation involves mumerous passages 
through pipes and troughs as well as re- 
peated pumping into and out of vats and 
tanks of various sizes. These operations 
tend to blend and blend again fairly large 
quantities of clay, with a resulting increase 
in uniformity of the product. Blending in 
the vats is especially helpful in this regard. 
After the clay has been dried, further blend- 
ing becomes more difficult and less efficient, 
so that the clay as it approaches the de- 
watering operation must show something 
approximately the desired uniformity if that 
uniformity is ever to be attained. 

After the processing is complete, some 
additional benefit will result from blending 
of clay in storage. Storage of large enough 
quantities of clay in piles or bins or pref- 
erably in silos will produce a certain degree 
of blending as the clay is removed from 
the bottom and the clay at the top changes 
its position. 

Clay consumers who use clay in bags, or 
those bulk users whose storage space is 
small, can do little or nothing to help them- 
selves with regard to clay uniformity and 
must depend entirely upon their supplier. 
Consumers, on the other hand, who can 
carry a considerable inventory of bulk clay 
gain by a certain amount of reblending in 
storage which will be somewhat dependent 
upon type of. storage space. Thus, any re- 
maining variation in individual shipments 
tends to become equalized. 

The fact that sampling methods are im- 
portant is in itself a tacit admission that 
uniformity is something short of perfect. 
If conclusions are to be drawn on labora- 
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tory tests on sma!l samples, these samples 
must of course be representative. A cumu- 
lative sample representing all portions of 
the shipments should be gathered and then 
blended and quartered by standard methods 
to obtain a test sample of suitable size. 


Utilization of Less Com- 
monly Used Species and 
Waste and the Improve- 
ment of Yield in Pulp 
Manufacture 


M. W. BRAY, E. R. SCHAFER 
and J. M. McGOVERN 
Forest Products Laboratory* 


The pulp and paper industry is now 
faced with the dilemma of supplying sufhi- 
cient pulp to meet an ever increasing 
demand while pulpwood production is not 
keeping pace with requirements because of 
the shortage in woods-labor and transpor- 
tation facilities. Mill operators are greatly 
concerned about this problem, and no doubt 
some have given a great deal of attention 
to ways and means of overcoming it by 
such expedients as: (1) utilization of 
whatever species are available at the mill; 
(2) Improvement in pulp yields; and (3) 
waste utilization. 

The key to maintaining sufficient supplies 
of pulps for all purposes appears to lie 


(*) Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, maintained at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in co-operation with the University of Wis- 


consin.) 


largely in sulphate pulp, of which there 
is a growing shortage: 

Formerly the chief raw material used 
by the pulp and paper industry consisted 
largely of coniferous or softwood species 
(the spruces, pines, hemlocks, and firs). 
Only a relatively small percentage of hard- 
woods or deciduous species were considered 
for pulping, and many of the hardwoods 
were classed as “nonpulping.” Increased 
pulp production through utilization of all 
available species, hardwoods as well as soft- 
woods, is a factor that should be given 
much consideration. Further, little use has 
been made of logging and mill wastes. 

Fortunately the hardwoods offer a num- 
ber of advantages to the pulp mill operator. 
Since many of the hardwoods exceed the 
softwoods in density and in cellulose con- 
tent as well, they possess the possibility 
of increased yields of pulp per cord. 
Further, hardwood pulps can be used ad- 
vantageously in many products by blending 
them with the longer-fibered pulps to give 
improved sheet properties. Aside from their 
short fibers; one of the main disadvantages 
of hardwoods is the difficulty encountered 
in removing the bark except during the 
peeling season. Some mills, however, have 
found that although digester yields from 
unpeeled wood are lower than those from 
peeled wood and chemical consumption 
higher the bark offers no great obstacles 
in pulping even for the production of 
bleached pulps for the higher grades of 
paper. Utilization of wood with the bark 
on has the advantages that the wood may 
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Official U, S, Marine Corps Photo 


Cg Gwe Wdédd Clee “ONT FRONT!” 


Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 


How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 
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and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 

Your positive Yes fo all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the 
auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 
Partial List of Ryerson Products: 


The chronicle of Yankee ingenuity would 
be woefully incomplete without mention 
of the Wizard of Menlo Park, whose 





WARINGS 


Water, Oil or Grease lubri- 
cated. These bearings wear longer; reduce 








Alloy Steels Stainless Threaded Rods R Pa 
Pa Boiler Fittings Risletncbbute epochal achievements in electricity need 
Structurals Reinforcing Chain—Wire no embellishment here. Call it research 
Relle—Plates Moor Mates Whine if you like. Lindsay desires by sincere 
Sheets —Strip Tool Steel ; : y 
Shafting—Bolts FTALLIC effort to contribute materially to the im- 
Mi provement of Fourdrinier wire cloth 





Use Ryertex for: 





power consumption; save vital war 





Jordans, Beaters, Press and Couch Rolls, Grinders, Calenders, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS + DETROIT - CLEVELAND « BUFFALO 
BOSTON + CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 










and of the paper that is made from it. 


\THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY? 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 











be cut at any time of the year and that 
some pulp is obtained from the bark itself. 

With the objective of broadening the 
base of raw materials for pulping, the 
Forest Products Laboratory has conducted 
extensive pulping experiments on a wide 
variety of hardwood species by the several 
commercial processes, pulping them in 
various mixtures with softwoods as well 
as individually. In general, the results of 
all these experiments have shown that, 
although the hardwods are reduced with 
varying degrees of reluctance, so far as 
the soda and sulphate processes are con- 
cerned, there are no “nonpulping” species. 

The results have also shown conclusively, 
both as to rate of pulping and as to yield, 
strength, and bleach requirements of the 
pulps, the superiority of the sulphate 
process over the soda process. Even low 
sulphidity liquors in the range of 5 to 
10 per cent of sodium sulphide, result in 
noticeable improvements in both yield and 
pulp quality. 

To illustrate the possibility of pulping 
mixtures of hardwoods and coniferous 
species, southern yellow pine chips were 
mixed with an equal weight of hardwood 
chips. The hardwoods used included sweet- 
gum, black willow, southern cottonwood, 
American elm, sugarberry, green ash, and 
bitter pecan. The several mixtures of chips 
were pulped by the sulphate process under 
conditions suitable for reducing the pine. 
Almost complete pulping of both the hard- 
wood and the pine resulted. The highest 
amount of screenings obtained was only 
1.3 per cent. 
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Except for resistance to tear, the strength 
properties of the hardwood-pine pulps 
cooked en-mixture were practically equal 
to those of the kraft pulps obtained from 
the southern yellow pine alone. (J. S. 
Martin, Southern Pulp and Paper J., 
December 15, 1943). 
strength properties of 16-point liner boards 
made on the laboratory's fourdrinier paper 
machine from these hardwood-pine sulphate 
pulps, although slightly lower in tear and 
folding endurance, were equal in bursting 
strength and superior in tensile strength 
to the boards made from southern yellow 
pine only. 

Ways of improving pulp yields is the 
second expedient mentioned for coping 
with the pulpwood situation. There are 
several factors which control the yield of 
sulphate pulp from various species. Per- 
haps the most important of these are the 
density of the wood, the stable cellu- 
lose content, and the cooking conditions 
employed. 

Selection of high-density species is of 
paramount importance for improving the 
yield of pulp per cord and per unit of 
digester space as well. 

Improvement in pulp yields may also 
be realized through the selection of species 
of high-recoverable cellulose content. The 
cellulose content of aspen, for example, 
often runs as high as 65 per cent; cotton- 
wood, 63 per cent; black willow, 62 per 
cent; and sweetgum, 61 per cent. Even 
though some of these species are compara- 
tively low in density, owing to their high 
cellulose contents, the yield of sulphate 


In addition, the ~ 


pulp per cord may be high, as for instance, 
1070 pounds for aspen and 1210 pounds 
for sweetgum. 

Another way of improving pulp yields 
is through control of the cooking condi- 
tions. The several variables,. time and 
temperature of digestion, concentration of 
chemicals in the cooking liquors, and the 
ratio of chemicals to woods charged are 
the bases for controlling both yield and 
pulp quality with any species. Production 
of pulps as raw as can be blown from 
the digester and followed by refining to suit 
a particular use requirement should be 
the aim of kraft pulp manufacturers in the 
interest of yield improvement. For some 
purposes, these raw pulps may be as suit- 
able as those cooked to lower yields. 

* High-yield pulping methods such as the 
sulphate semichemical process, which con- 
sists of a short cooking treatment followed 
by» mechanical disintegration of the soft- 
ened or partially cooked chips, should be 
of special interest to mills equipped to use 
them. The sulphate semichemical process 
is especially adaptable to the hardwoods. 
By using one-half the amount of sulphate 
cooking chemicals at one-half the concentra- 
tion that is commonly employed in the 
commercial operation of the sulphate 
process, the Laboratory has obtained yields 
approximating 75 per cent (oven-dry basis) 
from a number of hardwoods. After re 
fining the partially cooked chips in a Bauer 
mill or beater, satisfactory 9-point corru- 
gating boards equal or better in strength 
to straw, pine groundwood, and chestnut- 
chip corrugating boards were made 
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from these high-yield hardwood pulps. 

The utilization of such mill wastes as 
undersized chips, sawdust, slabs, chip-screen 
rejects, shavings, and veneer-mill waste for 
pulping is occupying the attention of some 
mill operators at the present time. Though 
these materials frequently produce pulps 
inferior to those made from round wood, 
they offer an important source of raw 
material as a means of continuing mill 
operation. 

The problem confronting every sulphate 
pulp manufacturer today of procuring 
enough wood to keep the mill operating 
at an efficient level has arisen simply 
because the needed supplies of desirable 
wood are not being cut. 

In the past, the sulphite pulping process 
has been restricted to a relatively small 
number of wood species (the spruces, firs, 
and hemlocks) because of its inability to 
reduce all species successfully or because 
the product from certain species which 
could be pulped did not have the desirable 
quality. For many years, however, the 
preferred species have been supplemented 
to a small extent in commercial operation 
by some of the hardwoods, such as aspen, 
cottonwood, birch, maple, and gum, and 
by the northern and southern pines. Also, 
results of researches on the pulping of the 
so-called “inferior” species by those inter- 
ested in broadening the pulpwood base 
from an improved forestry angle have 
appeared frequently in the literature of 
wood pulping. Thus, there is abundant 
technical information as well as practical 
experience available on the most satisfactory 
pulping practices and uses of the sulphite 
pulps from the less desirable wood species, 
which for some time may be expected to 
form a substantial part of the wood supply 
for many mills. 

In utilizing the less desirable species, 
pulp mill operation will undoubtedly be 
less satisfactory, screenings may be higher, 
the pulp may be darker, dirtier, and weaker, 
and the outlets will be more limited than 
when the more popular species are used. 
When the less desirable species are used 
in admixture with the spruces, firs, or hem- 
locks in amounts up to 25 per cent, how- 
ever, the resultant pulps should not differ 
seriously from the pulps made entirely 
from the more-favored woods. The all- 
hardwood sulphites can be expected to be 
shivey, to be somewhat dark-colored in the 
unbleached state although they may be 
fairly readily bleached, to be lower in 
bursting strength by 20 to 40 per cent, 
and to be considerably lower in tearing 
strength than softwood sulphites. 

In the bleached or semibleached state, the 
hardwod sulphites have considerable value 
as a filler pulp, contributing to formation 
and surface properties. Favorable outlets 
are in book, writing, and tissue paper; 
greaseproof paper has also been suggested. 
The pine sulphites have been reported to 
be suitable for use in wrapping paper, 
oo board, catalogue papers, and the 

e. 

Logging, sawmill, and veneer mill waste 
may constitute a possible wood source for 
some sulphite pulp mills. This material 
will generally include the less desirable 
Species and will come to the mill in various 
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Remember when a float valve 
was just a float valve — with 
no chance to go adventuring 
—no chance to tackle unusual jobs? 

Who ever heard of a float valve as a brake 
on high pressure water systems — as a me- 
device — or as a two-way flow control? Until lately, 
we hadn’‘t heard about it either — BUT modern industry has 
been having some embarrassing new problems in level and 
flow control — and Clayton Float Valves with Feather-Touch 
Control have been solving those problems. And all the time, 
these valves have been doing hundreds of old familiar jobs 
too — controlling levels in everything from sump tank to feed 
water heaters. 

Clayton Float Valves with Feather-Touch Control operate 
with no line shock or water hammer — close drip-tight — and 
do not open or close with every ripple or surface disturb- 
ance. Separate float unit and valve are available for remote 
control on special installations. 
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design, for handling the diluted stock from the reg- 
ulating bex going ‘nto the paper machine screens. 

Features of its design include a split casing with 
a port built into the casing, which makes it self- 
deaerating. Entrained air cannot cause this pump 
te become air bound and lese its suction. Other 
features include open type impelier, minimum thrust, close running clear- 
ances, anti-friction bearings, nickel steel shaft that is sealed against 
leakage, no stuffing boxes—and hence, no packing trouble. 

Made in 3 standard sizes to suit all paper machines from the smallest 
te the largest—capacities from 2000 GPM to 10,000 GPM and over. Arranged 
for belt or V-belt drive, and may be driven either from a motor or a paper 
machine constant I'ne shaft. Complete information upen request. Let our 
engineers recommend the right fan pump for trouble-free performance. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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forms. Some of the waste material can 
undergo routine barking and chipping and 
be used along with the regular supply 
of pulpwood chips. It may be necessary, 
however, to subject material that is difficult 
to bark and chip to a separate digestion 
under conditions adjusted to the material 
at hand. 

A waste material available in the pulp 
mill itself is the residue of coarse sawdust 
and pin chips from the slashing and chip- 
ping operations. Formerly, this material 
received no consideration because of its 
highly dirty mature and obviously short 
fiber length. Although the fiber loss in 
operations subsequent to pulping may be 
high, however, there is no question about 
obtaining sulphite pulp from coarse saw- 
dust; but it appears necessary to cook it 
with at least 25 per cent ordinary-sized 
chips for satisfactory digester operation. 

The pounds of pulp obtained from a 
unit weight of wood, or percentage yield, 
is appreciably influenced by sulphite pulp- 
ing conditions. The lowest possible tem- 
perature that will give the desired pulping 
in a given time should be used since an 
increase of 5 C. may lower the yield 
1 percent. Further, a high combined sul- 
phur dioxide content in the cooking acid 
is reported to result in an increase in yield 
up to 2 per cent, mostly from increased 
retention of noncellulose carbohydrates. 
Thus, the spread between the most un- 
favorable and the most favorable conditions 
may amount to as much as 5 pounds of 
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pulp from every 100 pounds of wood 
cooked. 

In order to obtain the highest yield of 
screened pulp, it is necessary to keep screen- 
ings at a minimum. These may be reduced 
by insuring proper penetration. In_ in- 
ferior species, such as the pines, the screen- 
ings will be high from the heartwood, 
which is difficult to reduce. The screenings, 
however, have considerable value after 
mechanical defibering for use in board and 


.cOarse papers and are used for this purpose 


in many, mills. 

The possibility of getting a high yield 
of pulp in pounds from a cord of wood 
cut by use either of dense woods or of 
woods with a high cellulose content is 
described in the part of this article on 
alkaline pulping. The arithmetical argu- 
ments given there apply to sulphite pulping 
as well. 

When considering the utilization of the 
less commonly used species of wood for 
groundwood pulping, it is customary to 
compare them with spruce. This generally 
results in an unfavorable impression since 
most of them are inferior to spruce for 
this purpose in one or more respects. A 
careful examination of their characteristics, 
however, will show that mdst of the less 
commonly used species have possibilities 
for the production of groundwood pulp for 
use in various grades of paper. 

In discussions of the pulping of these 
less commonly used species, the woods are 
frequently. ‘classified as softwoods or hard- 


woods. When considering them for ground- 
wood pulping, however, it is convenient to 
classify them into groups of lower density 
(that is, lower than approximately 27 
pounds per cubic foot over-dry weight, 
green volume) and of higher density 
(above approximately 27 pounds per cubic 
foot). 

Most of the woods that will be men- 
tioned have an average density of about 
24 pounds per cubic foot. On the basis of 
density, the yield of ground wood pulp 
per cord from the woods in this group 
will, therefore, closely approximate that 
obtained from spruce unless, of course, 
other growth characteristics, such as crook, 
knots, and bark, should influence the solid 
volume content of, wood in the cord. 

Jack pine has a limited use as ground- 
wood pulp in Some newsprint mills. Un- 
doubtedly more could be used, not only 
in newsprint but also in other grades of 
paper. With careful grinding procedures, 
a fairly good quality of groundwood pulp 
can be made from jack pine. Under these 
conditions, the energy consumption per ton 
of pulp, like that for southern yellow 
pine, is from 15 to 20 per cent higher than 
that for spruce groundwood of comparable 
quality. Jack’ pine usually contains an 
appreciable amount of heartwood and is 
fairly knotty, which tends to darken the 
color of the pulp. Even though the propor- 
tion of jack pine groundwood that can be 
used in a furnish is probably limited be- 
cause of a tendency to cause pitch trouble, 
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it is believed that a more extensive use 
of this pulp is possible. 

Eastern hemlock has-been used for 
groundwood pulp to a very limited extent. 
In experiments made at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, fairly acceptable groundwood 
pulp was obtained from this species. It 
was found that the hemlock required a 
telatively dull stone surface. The pro- 
duction rate, the yield per cord, and the 
enetgy consumption approximated the aver- 
age for spruce. The hémlock groundwood 
was, on the average, shorter fibered than 
that of spruce groundwood, and paper made 
with it was softer in texture than that 
containing spruce groundwood. The princi- 
pal objection was the decided reddish tinge 
of the pulp, although experiments indicated 
that the pulp was not too dark colored 
for use as part of the groundwood furnish 
of newsprint paper or butchers’ wrap. 

Quaking aspen and cottonwood, both 
commonly called “poplar,” are accessible 
to many groundwood mills, and now, since 
the war, a considerable quantity is used for 
gtinding. The pulp has been used par- 
ticularly in book paper, toweling, tissue 
Paper, and other specialty products. A 
dull stone surface and the expenditure of 
considerable energy seems to be indicated 
to produce the best quality of pulp, but a 
high energy consumption is not necessary 
if a relatively bulky stock of lower strength 
will serve. The color of “poplar” ground- 
Wood tends to be gray, but this is not 
Objectionable for many purposes. 


The willows are quite similar to cotton- 
wood in pulping characteristics. Willow 
and cottonwood are being ground for use 
in the manufacture of insulating board. 
For paper making, the color of willow 
groundwood is’ rather dark, but it un- 
doubtedly could be used as filler stock in 
liner boards and other products where 
color is unimportant. . 

Basswood is another low-density, light- 
colored wood that might be mentioned. 
No data are available at the laboratory on 
the grinding of this species, but it could 
be expected to behave like aspen. 

The higher density-group includes one 
or two softwoods, but most of the species 
in this group are hardwoods. They are of 
interest not only because they may serve 
to alleviate pulpwood shortages, but because 
they potentially can yield from 25 to 30 
per cent more pulp per cord than the woods 
commonly used. Potentially, yields are apt 
to be low because of white water fiber 
losses if the pulps obtained from some of 
them aré not handled in the mill in an effi- 
cient manner. 

Tamarack is a high-density softwood that 
is an exception to most of the other woods 
in this group because it produces ground- 
wood pulp similar in quality to that of 
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some of the lower density woods. In 
experiments on this wood, a good quality 
of groundwood was obtained. The energy 
consumption was slightly higher than that 
for spruce groundwood of comparable 
quality. Although the color of tamarack 
groundwood is decidedly gray with a green- 
ish cast, it, like jack pine, probably could 
be used as a partial substitute for spruce 
groundwood in a number of furnishes. 

The high density hardwoods, swamp 
tupelo, paper birch, green ash, and sugar- 
berry, all produce very short-fibered ground 
wood pulps of comparatively low strength. 
The energy consumption per ton of pulp 
will not be unreasonably high if mill con- 
ditions are conducive to the maximum 
recovery of white water fiber. All have 
good color and can serve well as filler 
stocks in book paper and paper boards: 
Paper birch groundwood has been proven 
to be an excellent addition to toweling 
paper for the improvement of absorbency 
(Schafer, E. R. and J, C. Pew, Paper Trade 
J. 116, 4, 25-32, Jan. 28, 1943). Very 
probably the others could also be used for 
the same purpose. 

Although American elm produces a short- 
fibered groundwood with low strength and 
dark color, it probably could be used as 
filler in paperboards. 

Beech and maple are also accessible. 
Little information on the grinding of these 
species is available, but from the general 
characteristics of the woods, they can be 
expected to grind somewhat like birch. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Laboratory Scale 
Toledo Scale Company, Telegraph Rd., 
Toledo 12, Ohio, has announced the 


Computagram as a scale well-adapted for 
general laboratory use. The scale has a 





sensitivity of 1 gram and a capacity of five 
kilograms. A combination avoirdupois- 
metric chart has a graduation and figure 
for every gram, also graduations as fine 
as 1/100 lb. The scale has a fully en- 
closed, dust-proof base. All parts are 
treated to protect them against corrosion 


and rust. Weight indication is rapid, a 
hydraulic dashpot controlling indicator 
oscillation. A hair-line indicator makes 


for easy reading. Models are available 
with either black or white lacquer finish. 


Front Wheel Drive 
Motorized Hand Truck 


Automatic Transportation Company, 101 
West Eighty Seventh St., Chicago 20, IIl., 
has announced a new hand truck, the 
Transporter, which is a combination of a 
foot-operated hydraulic lift truck with 
electric power front wheel drive. This 
design includes two types of unit: namely, 





the Platform Type Transporter for skid 
platform loads of 4,000 and 6,000 Ib., and 
the Fork Type Pallet Transporter for pallet 
unit loads up to 4,000 Ib. 

Standard platform lengths for the 4,000 
Ib. and 6,000 1b. platform unit are 36 in. 
to 72 in. Standard widths are 20 in. and 
264 in., with heights 6 in., 7 in., 9 in., 
and 11 in. Lift from low to high position 
is 314 in, 
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Standard pallet for lengths for the de- 
sign are 30 in. minimum to 60 in. maxi- 
mum in 2 in. steps.. Standard width is 
27 in., and fork height in low position 
is 3% in. with 334 in. lift, elevated height 
is 7¥ in. 

The platform or forks are hydraulically 
lifted by pump and ram action with easy 
foot lever operations. Conveniently located 
pedal provides means for lowering loads. 

The drive control has forward and re- 
verse speed push-button built into guide 
handle for thumb-tip control. Two speeds 
forward and two speeds reverse are con- 
trolled by raising and lowering the guide 
handle as required. Drive brakes are ap- 
plied when the guide handle is moved to 
or returned to the upright position. Steer- 
ing turntable is ball bearing mounted. 
Front wheel drive has double reduction 
chain drive from series type motor. A 
battery with power supply sufficient for 
operating truck 8 to 10 hours daily also 
is standard equipment. In addition, a port- 
able cabinet plug-in type charging unit 
is available for recharging battery. 


Compressed Air Purifier 

Bird-White Company, 3119 West Lake 
St., Chicago, has announced a compressed 
air purifier under the designation of new 
Turbo-Roto Puro-O-Fier. The unit is 
made in two sizes—Model A-2 can ac- 
commodate volumes from 10 to 35 cubic 
feet; Model A-4, 35 to 100 cubic feet. 
For volumes above this range, multiple 
units are recommended. 

In operation, air entering a unit from 
the intake pipe rotates a high speed, non- 
cushioning, balanced rotor (2 in. on Model 











A-2, and 4 in. om Model A-4.) The 
rotor beats the atomized moisture and 
vaporized oi] into larger particles. These 
particles are driven outward and down- 
ward by a shroud. As they cool, the 
entrainments are drained off by gravity 
into a reservoir designed for manual opera- 
tion. (Units provided with automatic 


draining are also available to meet re 
quirements. ) 

Openings at the top of the shroud diss 
charge the purified air. 


Combination Switch 
and Gauge 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Bridget 
port, Conn., has announced the new Ash- 
croft Duraswitch (Patent applied for) a§ 
a combination switch and Ashcroft gauge, 
The gauge has an easily readable dial 
for adjusting of switch to control point, 
The unit is available as Series E-100, or 
as Series E-200. 





The series E-100 units are for pressure 
only, while series’ E-200 units are for 
both pressure and temperature applications, 
as a pressure control and pressure gauge 
combination, or ‘temperature control and 
thermometer combination, in single of 
duplex types. 


Monostearafe 

A. white, edible glyceryl monostearate 
in bead form, known as Bemul, has been 
announced by the Beacon Company, 97 
Bickford St. Boston. This product is 
completely dispersible in hot water, com- 
pletely soluble in alcohols and hydro- 
carbon (hot), has a pH (3 per cent 
aqueous dispersion at 25 C) of 9.3 to 9.7, 
melts at 58 to 59 C. (capillary tube), 
and is non-toxic and practically odorless. 
The viscosity of its emulsions vary from 
a thick cream to a thin liquid, depending 
upon the solid concentration. Among 
other uses, the manufacturer suggests its 
use as a lubricant for paper and cardboard 
in dry die-forming and also as a suspending 
agent for organic or inorganic materials in 
aqueous solutions. 
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PREPARE 
OLD PAPER STOCK 
FOR DE-INKING 


A BAUER Pulper will thoroughly defiber it 
without cutting. There is no metal to metal con- 
tact; plates are set from .100” to .325” apart. 
The ink will be freed mechanically by the disk 
action. 


By the complete defibering an increased sur- 
face area is presented for the chemical during 
cooking. Washing is easy because the Freeness 
is high. 


A 300 HP BAUER Puilper will treat 125 - 250 
tons of old magazine or old news stock per day. 
Freeness, after defibering and washing, will be 
550 plus. 


tHe BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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YOU GET OU Tora KNIFE 
ONLY WHAT THE MAKER 


PUTS IN 


The length of time a set of chipper knives 
will continue to produce uniform, unbruised 
chips without regrinding ... the number of 
runs it can stand without replacement... 
both these important factors depend on the 
qualities built into knives by the manufacturer. 





Into Atkins Chipper Knives go all the metal- 
lurgical knowledge, the special skills in heat 
treating, tempering and grinding, that helped 
build the Atkins Knife plant into the largest 
exclusive knife factory in the world. 


That's why many of the Nation's largest 
pulp producers regularly specify “Atkins” on 
Chipper Knife orders. They get more out of 
knives because Atkins puts more into them. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
453 S. IMinois St., indianapolis 9, indiana 
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Hydraulic Vise 

Reimuller Brothers Co., 9400 Belmont 
Avenue, Franklin Park, Ill., has announced 
a mew Hy-Speed hydraulic vise. This 
vice, made in two sizes—4 ton with 4 in. 
opening, and 7 ton with 7 in. opening, 





is made of high tensile semi-steel cast- 
ings. The jaw plates are of hardened 
steel. The hydraulic unit, which is foot- 
controlled, has two levers, one to apply 
pressure, the other to release it. A flexible 
hose connects the foot control unit with 
the vise. 


Specimen Table for 
Taber Abraser 


Taber Instrument Corporation, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has announced a new 
specimen table for its Taber Abraser that 
permits testing of paper products in moist 
or wet condition. The table is stated to 
hold a sufficient amount of water to cover 
the specimen when performing wet tests on 
any type of paper or paper product. 


~ - ——EEEee 





The wearing action of the instrument is 
performed by dual calibrase wheels bearing 
against the specimen under constant pres- 
sure, revolving in opposite directions, one 
sliding radially toward the outside, the 
other sliding toward the inside of the 
wear path. Each wheel revolving at a 
constant speed through contact with the 
specimen, exerts a combined abrasive, com- 
pressive and twisting action twice in each 
revolution of the specimen holder. A 
standardized load adjustment is provided 
for varying the pressure of the wheels 
against the specimens as desired. 


The results of tests are reported either 
numerically as the number of “wear cycles” 


to produce a given amount of wear, or a 
“loss in weight” when weighed on 4 


precision laboratory balance. 

The instrument is self-contained. It is 
ready to operate by plugging into any 
electrical line. 


Gun for Spraying Low 
Melting Point Metals 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 38-14 
30th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y, 
has announced Metco Type 3E metallizing 
gun for the spraying of low melting point 
metals. Rates of deposition of this gun, 
in pounds per hour, include: zinc, 40; 











tin, 70; lead, 110; solder, 90; and babbitt, 
75. Typical applications for the gun, 
accotding to the announcement, include: 
corrosion-resistant coatings on iron and 
steel structures and equipment; water and 
chemical-resistant linings for storage tanks; 
and conductive and soldering surfaces on 
glass, piastics, and carbon products. 


Variable Speed Drive 


A variable speed drive that utilizes con- 
ventional gearing methods for transmitting 
the power, and a V-belt for varying the 
speed ratio, has been announced by Lom- 
bard Governor Corporation, Ashland, Mass. 





The drive is made in sizes from 1 hp te 
100 hp and higher; and in speed ratios 
ranging from 14% to 1 to 70 to 0. Nor 
mally furnished with manual contro! hand- 
wheel or lever, the unit may also be had 
with remote. control. 
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Fast, Low-Cost Way to 
Clean Fourdrinier Wires 


When the time comes to remove clogging deposits from 
Fourdrinier wires, do it the easy, effective, low-cost 
Oakite way with Oakite Composition No, 22 or other 
recommended Oakite material. 

Fast-acting Oakite detergents quickly loosen deposits 
which are easily flushed away by rinsing. Method is 
SAFE ... wires last longer. For removing pitch and 
lime scale, other Oakite materials are available which 
help you handle this work economically at marked 
savings in time. 

Free 28-page booklet fully Aanettina these and many 
other recurring maintenance jobs, all based on the 
successful experience of leading mills the country over. 
Write for your copy today. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located 
in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada. 


OAKITE es CLEANING 
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LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 
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QUICK SERVICE ON ALL 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Use This MODERN Stuffing Box 
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PROPORT NING 
Mat 


It's that shot of oil 
that gets to the bear- 
ings or friction sur- 
faces just when it's 
needed that  safe- 
guards your costly 
investment in ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment. 

And even though 
your lubricating 
schedules are fol- 
lowed strictly—there 
are chances that 
every bearing is not 
getting sufficient oil. 
Neglect apd forget- 
ting are ever pres- 
ent. 

Hills -Mc Canna 
Force-Feed Lubrica- 
tors solve the prob- 
lem for good. And, 
you have the assur- 
ance that oil is 
getting to all the 
places that need it 
—on time—all the 
time, Each dose of 
oil is measured and 
fed at intervals to 
suit the speed—tload 
and the thrust of 
your machinery and 
equipment. 

Being the pioneer 
manufacturers of 
force-feed lubrica- 
tors, our engineers 
can offer you 4a 
wealth of experience 
in centralized lubri- 

cation. There are 
types and sizes to 
suit every need. 


Tell us your 4 
lom—we'll the 
rest—or write for 
Catalog 1-44. 


PUMP . 
INE VALVE @ FORCE 


ad 


16 Pint, 12 Feed Model 
Lubricator. 


HILLS-McCANNA 


mm £ 4) 4 £ -€-éo 


“ubricators 








4 Pint. 3 gee Z Zi. mg Feed 
Model “Er Ratchet 
“VBR” Labitenter Deen Lubriceton 





“ET”, Type “VSF”’ 





12 Fest, 3s Feed Model “MB”. Ratchet Driven 
Lubrica’ 





6 Feed Hills-McCanna Lubricator feeding oil 
to 6 bearings on heavy crushing mill. 


HILLS-Mc CANNA CO. 


2433 NELSON 


AIR 


STREET, CHICAGO, 18 
& WATER AQ . ‘ 
tu "LUBRI Ay » 
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PMENTS 


abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


H 
O 


NICAL 








New requirements (1942) for parch- 
ment paper in Germany are given. Often 
the resistance of such papers to fat pene- 
tration parallels their resistance to air and 
water penetration. Tear and tensile strength 
are also of importance. Dry, wet, and al- 
kaline bursting strengths are measured by 
procedures in accordance with DIN leaflet 


DVM 3412. Genuine parchment is usually ' 


superior to imitations in wet and alkaline 
strengths. The folding endurance should 
be high. The ultraviolet permeability may 
also be determined. The following specifi- 
cations are given: moisture content not in 
excess of 12%, water-soluble matter under 
10%, ash, less than 4%; heavy metals prac- 
tically absent. Of essential importance are 
the following: weight per square meter, wet 
and dry bursting strength, fat resistance, 
water and air permeability, and sundry 
chemical data. In the original article 
(which is not available) tables give the re- 
sults of 180 tests. G. Schwarz and B. 
Hagemann. Molkerei-Ztg. 56, 693-4 (1942) 
through Chem. Zentr. 1943, I, 1947 and 
C.A. 38, 4803 (1944). 


The following are discussed:—evapo- 
ration of sulphite waste liquors, combined 
evaporation of sulphite and sulphate liquors 
at Grycksbo, soda recovery in accordance 
with the Svenska Flaktfabriken, the de- 
velopment of Nyquist’s disk evaporator 
for the complete drying of black liquor, 
the Ottersland chipper (with ten knives), 
a chip classifier for control work, an ap- 
paratus for separating knots from chips 
based on the fact that the knots are the 
heavier; the separation of fusel oil from 
sulphite alcohol; a stiffness tester for board 
and paper, developed by Sandell. Detailed 
descriptions and diagrams are given. The 
article is in Swedish without English ab- 
stract. O. Brauns. Svensk Papperstidn. 
47, 305-11 (1944) through B. I. P. C. 15 
55 (1944). 


Paper Laminates 

The applications of laminates will pre- 
sumably be broadened by the use of me- 
lamine resins that appear to have replaced 
the ureas largely because they are superior 
in their resistance to water, heat and abra- 
sion. Melamine contains 67% nitrogen, is 
almost insoluble in solvents other than boil- 
ing water and sublimes at 350 C. It de- 
composes, but only gradually, at much 
higher temperatures. Thus melamine-glass 
cloth laminates are perhaps the most re- 
sistant of the commercial plastic materials. 
An application that may play a leading role 
in paper plastics in the future is the sur- 
facing of resin-bonded plywood with pa- 
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per impregnated with melamine or phe- 
nolic resins. This may be done either to 
strengthen the plywood or to make it more 
attractive, or both. The probability (in 
England) is that the paper manufacturer 
will supply treated kraft or papers with a 
high alpha cellulose content to the plywood 
manufacturer. The paper thickness varies 
from 3 to 15 mils or more. 

All types of color combinations may - be 
obtained. The wood grain may be com- 
pletely concealed by the use of pigmented 
or kraft papers. However by using a me- 
lamine alpha paper overlay, the wood grain 
may be brought out through the translu- 
cent sheet. Potential markets for these 
laminates are interior and exterior wall 
panelling, and furniture. Translucent lam- 
inates may also be used in the lighting field. 
Whereas all work is still in the develop- 
ment stage, it appears too that the weather 
resistance of melamine resins is sufficiently 
high for use out-of-doors. F. W. Griffith. 
Bristol Plastics 16, No. 181, 257-9 (1944); 
through B.I.P.C. 15, No. 1, 25 (1944). 


Terpene Removal from 
Sulphite Alcohol 

One of the most difficult problems in 
making potable ethyl alcohol from sulphite 
wastes involves the removal of the terpenes. 
The present article describes a continuous 
five column still equipped with 46 baffle 
plates, the first column of which permits 
this separation. 

The author gives tables showing the 
percentage of alcohol that is present at va- 
rious “plates” of the still. Between plates 
18 and 23 the alcohol content increases 
sharply from about 32% to 89%. The 
terpenes which are readily soluble in alco- 
hol but which are difficultly soluble in 
water are thus in solution at plate 23 but 
tend to separate on plate 20. An impor- 
tant consideration is that whereas the ter- 
penes are insoluble in water they distill 
readily with steam at a temperature below 
100 deg. Hence they separate only when 
the mixture condenses. On the other hand, 
whereas they dissolve in alcohol they do not 
distill with alcohol, so they may be separated 
from their alcoholic solutions by fractional 
distillation when the water content is low. 
It is for this reason that the terpenes 
separate at that section of the stillhead 
which lies between plates 20-23, and why 
they can be withdrawn most readily in 
this zone. 

Nilsson found that in separating me- 
thanol from ethanol (obtained in the sul- 
phite process) it was best to withdraw the 
high grade alcohol somewhat higher in 
the stillhead than is the common practice. 
The lower grade alcohol was withdrawn 
at the bottom and showed far more impuri- 
ties as indicated by the permanganate test. 
This has since been confirmed. The im- 
purities appear to be due in part to ter- 


penes which can thus be removed from the 
purer grade alcohol. When sulphite alg. 
hol is washed with potassium and sodium 
acetates (according to the Hiag method), 
there is a gradual separation of a pitch. 
like product which is deposited in the 
still. This appears to be due to terp. 
enes in the acetate solution. This pitch 
like formation is obviated if, in the original 
distillation the alcohol content is kept 
about 96% (or more). Under these con. 
ditions the terpenes remain largely with the 
fusel oil. In another article, it was shown 
that in purifying sulphite alcohol by dis. 
tillation; the terpene fraction had a prac 
tically constant boiling point of 175 deg. 
C. The terpene that predominated was 
shown to be dextrolimonene, and _ this 
seems to be the first time that this product 
has been obtained from Swedish spruce, 
Its possible genesis is discussed. First 
paper by Sigge Hiahnel. Svensk Papper. 
stidn. 47, 75-6 (1944). Second paper by 
Nils Hellstrém, Ibid. 47, 73 (1944); 
through B.I.P.C. 15, 42-3 (1944). 


Roofing Papers 

The beneficial effect of a filler on the 
viscosity of coal-tar pitch (used in German 
roofings) depends largely on the shape of 
the filler particles. Those that have no 
definite structure (for example: powdered 
lime) exert only a hardening effect and in- 
crease viscosity in proportion to their spe 
cific surface. Fillers however with rodlike 
and fiber-shaped structures exert also a 
plasticizing effect on the tar mixtures. Un- 
der limited mechanical stress, such mix- 
tures are very resistant to flow, but under 
high stress they are plastic and may be 
kneaded without cracking. The stabilizing 
effect of fillers that have a plate-like struc- 
ture lies somewhere between these two 
other extremes. Horst Walther. Mitt. 
Dachpappen-Ind. 15, 69-100 (1942); 
through Chem. Zentr. 1943, II, 389. 


a 

“Bahia” in Pulp 
Manufacture 

Goldsmid reported unsatisfactory pulp 
from bahia (Mitragyna macrophylla) when 
the soda process was used. The present 
author however gives data that are some 
what different. The sulphite process gives 
pulp that is poor in quality and yield 
but which has an alpha content that makes 
its use in rayon manufacture possible. 
The alkaline processes gave normal pulp 
yields and pulp of usual quality. Best 
results were obtained with caustic soda to 
which sulphur had been added in the cook. 
The per cent caustic soda was 20% and 
2.5% sulphur was used. The cooking time 
was 5 hours and the maximum temperature 
was 165. deg. The yields under these 
conditions were approximately the same 
as with the ordinary soda cook, but pulp 
quality was better. The fiber lengths of 
bahia pulp were 2.1 mm. (average) 
the width 0.02 to 0.025. In admixture 
with spruce pulp (or alone), bahia fiber 
yielded good writing and parchment pé 
pers. G. Rosen, Chimie et Industrie, 49 
136 (1943); through Chem. Zentr. 1943. 
II. 2027. 
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Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 
finished felt 


SANDO 
? erika 


TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 


ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 


ZEPHYR cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 


HINDLE $/54 all cotton special weave. Extra heavy duty Pre- 
shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 


SCAPA-HALL S/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 


Sole Sales Agents 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


117 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, 1, Md. 


Representatives: 

J. S$. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
James A. Taylor & Son, Portland, Maine 
C. B. Smith, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Christian Co., Richmond, Va. 

D. H. White, Standard Supply Co., New Orleans 
Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 
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BUY BONDS 


AND GIVE TOKYO. 
THE KNOCKOUT BLOW! 








Suppliers of 
LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, KN. Y. 


-— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlore * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Detroit * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 
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PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent wba 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


J 








Method of Making Low 
Density Water Resisting 
Fibrous Products 


Patent No. 2,332,369. John O. Burton, 
International Falls, Minn., assignor to Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. 
No Drawing. Application September 27, 
1941, Serial No. 412,686. 6 Claims. (CI. 
92—21). 

4. The process of’ manufacturing vege- 
table fiber structural units of a density of 
from about .75 to about 5 pounds per cubic 
foot comprising adding waste ligno-cellu- 
lose cooking liquor to vegetable fibers in 
a water suspension, adding a material of 
the kind described to the fiber suspension 
to adjust the pH thereof, to substantially set 
the isoelectric point of the colloids of the 
waste cooking liquor whereby stable foam 
is produced after agitating and aerating the 
fiber suspension to distend the fibrous mass, 
forming a structural unit and drying the 
unit. 


Apparatus for 
Conditioning Paper 


Patent No. 2,337,163. Samuel Milne, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Samuel Hird Milne 
and John Innes Melvin executors of said 
Samuel Milne, deceased. Application De- 
cember 11, 1940, Serial No. 369,627. In 
Great Britain June 22, 1939. 1 Claim. (Cl. 
92—76). 

The combination in a paper making ma- 
chine of means for treating a relatively hot 
and dry web as it comes from a calender 
comprising, upper and lower rows of spaced 
smooth-surfaced cooling cylinders arranged 
whereby a paper web may pass around the 
cylinders’ of the rows alternately so that its 
Opposite surfaces are contacted with said 
cylinders, said cylinders being cooled by 
flowing cold water therethrough, endless 
felts one for each row of cylinders ar- 
ranged to press a web into contact with 
the cylinders of their respective rows, said 
felts being adapted to contain moisture to 
be applied thereby to a web between said 
felts and cylinders, means for applying 
moisture to said felt, all adapted and ar- 
ranged whereby the web as it passes over 
said cylinders has its opposite surfaces 
contacting the. cylinders alternately and 
moisture applied to a surface opposite to 
that in contact with the cylinders. 


Paper Coating Device 

Patent No. 2,333,902. William F. Thiele, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and Warren E. 
Beadle, Sr., deceased, late of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., by Warren E. Beadle, Jr., ad- 
ministrator, Biron, Wis., assignors to Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., a corporation of 
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Wisconsin. Original application May 31, 
1939, Serial No. 277,460. Divided and this 
application December 8, 1941, Serial No. 
422,040. 5 Claims. (Cl. 91—48). 

2. A device for coating paper which com- 
prises a pair of juxtaposed rolls, dams posi- 
tioned adjacent the ends of said rolls to 
provide a zone at the nip of said rolls for 
carrying a quantity of coating material, 
means for rotating said rdlls to apply coat- 
ing material to the surfaces of said rolls, 
the surfaces of said rolls being in contact 
with a surface of a traveling web of paper 
whereby coating material is transferred from 
said roll surfaces to said web surface, and 
means for holding said traveling web in 
contact with both roll surfaces during pas- 
sage of the web. 


Inlet System for 
Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,347,130. Frederick S. Sea- 
borne, Harrison, Wis., assignor to Paper 
Patents Company, Neenah, Wis., a corpo- 
ration of Wisconsin. Application January 
29, 1941, Serial No. 376,460. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—44). 

1, In paper making apparatus, a forming 
wire, and inlet means for delivering a uni- 
form, evenly mixed stream of liquid stock 
to and across the breadth of said wire, 
said inlet means comprising stock supply 
means, a nozzle for discharging stock on 
said wire, an elongated closed conduit 
having a passageway of slot-shaped cross- 
section connecting said stock supply means 
and said nozzle, the major dimension of 
said slot approximating the width of. the 
stock stream discharged through said noz- 
zle, the minor dimension of said slot in a 
zone spaced from said discharge means, 
being constricted in a manner to provide 
the _ passageway with a Venturi-shaped 
portion. 


Fourdrinier Machine 
With Flexible Side Rails 


Patent No. 2,336,497. Samuel- Milne, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Samuel Hird Milne 
and John Innes Melvin executors of said 
Samuel Milne, deceased. Application Jan- 
uary 23, 1940, Serial No. 315,259. In 
Great Britain July 26, 1938. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—45). 

1. The combination in a paper making 
machine of, stationary supporting frames at 
opposite ends of the paper machine each 
having spaced relatively immovable members 
to which opposite ends of a pair of side rails 
may be secured, members associated with 
each supporting frame movable back and 
forth horizontally thereon to which opposite 
ends of rails may be secured, separate means 
at opposite ends of the machine connected 
to said movable members for moving them 
back and forth, spaced flexible continuous 


side rails at the sides of the machine ey 
tending between said supporting frames, 
spaced tie members extending between said 


rails intermediate the ends thereof secured: 


thereto for tying said rails together, and 
connecting means associated with opposite 
ends of said rails and the immovable mem- 
bers and movable members at the ends of 
the machine for connecting said rails af 
opposite ends to said members thereby to 
support the raiis from end to end, the said 
side rails being in cross-section of greater 
dimension in one direction than a direc. 
tion transverse thereto with the greater di- 
mension disposed vertically whereby the 
said rails are flexible horizontally through. 
out their length, all adapted and arranged 
whereby either end of the rails may be coa- 
nected to the immovable or movable mem- 
bers adjacent thereto. 


Jordan Shell Filling 


Patent No. 2,335,841. Dwight E. Jones, 
¢ Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to E. D. Jones 
© Sons Company, Pittsfield, Mass., a cor 
poration of Massachusetts. Original appli- 
cation May 25, 1939, Serial No. 275,769. 
Divided and this application September 4 
1941, Serial No. 409,552. 1 Claim. (€. 
92—27). 

A preconstructed lining section for a 
Jordan engine shell comprising in com- 
bination, a plurality of alternate spacers and 
metallic bars disposed closely adjacent one 
another with the edges at one side of the 
bars disposed beyond the longitudinal edges 
of the spaces to provide spaced longitudinal 
working faces, said bars intermediate theit 
ends provided with aligned openings, wash 
ers setured to the bars having openings im 
alignment with those of said bars, said 
spacers having receivers in the sides thereof 
adjacent said bars receiving said washers, 
continuous rod members extending through 
the openings in the washers and bars weld 
ed to the washers to hold said rods against 
longitudinal movements. 


Pulp Screen 

Patent No. 2,337,113. Nelson M. Knight, 
Boston, Mass., assignor to Wilfred B. 
Mathewson, Weymouth, Mass. Application 
October 22, 1941, Serial No. 416,081. 12 
Claims, (Cl. 92—34). 

2..A pulp screen comprising a casing, 
a vertical cylinder screen within the casing, 
a cylindrical rotor concentric with the screen 
and exterior thereto, said rotor having @ 
cylindrical wall which divides the space be 
tween the screen and the casing into am 
annular inner chamber and an annular 
outer chamber, said casing having in its 
upper end an inlet through which uf- 
screened pulp is delivered to the inner af- 
nular chamber and also having in its lower 
end an outlet for the screenéd pulp which 
passes inwardly through the screen, means 
to rotate the rotor and thereby cause the 
pulp in the inner annular space to rotate 
about the screen, whereby the centrifugal 
force thus developed forces the heavy 
particles outwardly toward the rotor wall, 
and means to recirculate the portion of the 
pulp containing such heavier particles up 
wardly through the outer annular space 
and back into the inner annular space 
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Are you ready to put the lid 
back on production costs ? 


@ Keen competition! Value versus 
costs! Remember? “‘V”’ Day will bring to light 
these old economic yardsticks. Again, produc- 
tion costs will be a major factor. 

Lewellen engineers have proved time after 
time that “the right machine speed at the 
right time’”’ is a vital necessity in holding pro- 
duction costs at a minimum. 

Under the spur of war, Lewellen is proud to 
have had a share in adapting variable speed 
control to perform many production miracles. 
Now, we want to help you as you plan for a 
post-war battle of production costs. Look to 
Lewellen! Employ an organization of special- 
ists who pioneered speed-control engineering 
more than 50 years ago. Call a Lewellen repre- 
sentative or write direct. 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


LEWELLEN 


TRANSMISSIONS 
Variable Speed) worgR PULLEYS 


x Lewellen knows speed control 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





Askania Regulator Co., 1603 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill—Just off the 
press is Bulletin 120, describing the new 
Askania Power Unit, which has been de- 
signed to extend the range of uses for 
air operated controllers. The folder is 
well illustrated with drawings and 
charts, 

J. J. Berliner and Staff, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The latest cata- 
logue of Berliner Chemical Surveys in- 
cludes a list of reports on paper, and 
also on resins, plastics and rubber. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn.— 
A well illustrated booklet, including 
schematic diagrams and drawings, has 
been issued by this company to describe 
its radiation pyrometers. Ask for Bul- 
letin DMO11. 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
—Just announced by this company is a 
32-page, three-color miniature booklet 
descriptive of its products, from drills 
and reamers to fork trucks and indus- 
trial tractors. Also included are air 
views of the company’s four plants. Re- 
quests for this booklet must be made on 
company stationery. 

Denver Equipment Co., 1400 Seven- 
teenth St., Denver 17, Colo.—Bulletin 
G 3-B18 contains a map showing the 
company’s branch offices and representa- 
tives all over the world. The folder also 
includes photos of some of the plants of 
this company. Bulletin B2-B4 covers 
Denver steel head ball-rod mills, and is 
complete with diagrams and tables, as 
well as photographic illustrations. An 
unusual feature is a slide rule to deter- 
mine proper size of Denver Ball Mill to 
grind tons of ore to the desired mesh. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio— 
Available on request to this company is 
a new catalogue on its Punch-lok clamps 
and fittings, which are available for 
many purposes. A special feature is the 
pictorial description, together with 
tables giving information on all sizes. 
Tools used in applying Punch-lok clamps 
and fittings are also described. Also 
available is a new catalogue section on 
its line of milled sponge rubber prod- 
ucts. The section describes sponge made 
from either synthetic or reclaimed rubber, 
and lists sizes, weights and other val- 
uable data in tables. The Diamond Rub- 
ber Division of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany has issued a four-page folder on 
wire grommet V-belts. The booklet ex- 
plains and pictures the construction of 
the wire grommet V-belt and outlines its 
advantages in handling tough transmis- 


sion jobs. 

Walker Refractories Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Illustrated in colors, a folder just issued 
by this company describes the refrac- 
tories which are produced at its Ken- 
tucky-Southern Ohio plants. It also con- 
tains information concerning the Insulat- 
ing Fire Brick and High Temperature 
Bonding Mortars which are made in other 
plants. 

Gyon-Raymond Corp., 1874 Madison 
St., Greene, N. Y.—Bulletin 137, describ- 
ing hydraulic devices engineered and de- 
veloped for specific applications is now 
available. 

Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.—A folder pertaining to 
photoelectric pH determination with the 
company’s Lumetron Colorimeter Model 
400 is now available on request. This 
technimal literature will be of special 
interest to those who need accurate 
equipment for pH control, and are not 
eligible to purchase the electronic type 
of instruments. 


‘Books 


Mut and Rivet Standards—Com- 
piled by the American Institute of Bolt, 
Nut and Rivet Manufacturers, has been 
published as an aid to production in 
manufacturers’ plants and as a service 
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to users in acquainting them with ac- 
cepted standards of nomenclature, di- 
mensions, sizes, and other practices. 
Many of the standards have been devel- 
oped and approved through the procedure 
of organizations such as the American 
Standards Association and the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, with the partici- 
pation of manufacturers, and acknowl- 
edgement is made in each case. The re- 
mainder have been prepared by the In- 
stitute with the co-operation of users 
and both member and non-member manu- 
facturers. In brief, the contents cover: 
Wrench Head Bolt, Screw and Nut Di- 
mensions; Wrench Openings; Carriage, 
Plow, Stud, and Other Bolts; Thread 
Length and Length Tolerance of Bolts; 
Slotted-Head Machine, Cap, and Wood 


‘ Screws; Screw-Thread Dimensions and 


Tolerances; Small Rivets; Large Rivets; 
Hold-on (Rolly Bar) and Rivet Set Im- 
pressions; Weights of Rivets; and Full- 
Container and Package or Carton Pack- 
ing of Bolts and Nuts Data. The price 
of the book is $1.00 a copy; the source, 
the American Institute of Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers, 1550 Hanna Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Forestry on Private Lands in the 
United States—Written by Clarence F. 
Korstian, Dean, School of Forestry, Duke 
University, after a nation-wide study of 
forest conditions, undertaken at the in- 
vitation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, this book reviews 
thoroughly the private land situation in 
each of the four forest regions and 
eight states included in the study, along 
essentially similar lines of treatment. 
The forest regions are: The Northeast, 
the Lake States, the South, and the 
Pacific Northwest; the states, New York; 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Virginia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Oregon, and Washington. 

Following this extensive review, Dr. 
Korstian takes up measures suggested 
to remedy the private forestry situa- 
tion. In this connection, he discusses 
such subjects as: Adequate Control of 
Forest Fires, Public Control of Public 
Use of Private Forests, Extension of 
Public Programs of Education and Co- 
operative Assistance to Private Forest 
Land Owners, Cooperative Sustained 
Yield Management Units, Equitable 
Forest Taxation, Forest Credits, Public 
Control of Cutting Practices on Private 
Lands, and Constructive Forestry Pro- 
grams by National and Regional Forest 
Products Industries Associations. The 
book, totaling 268 pages, is priced at 
$1.00 a copy with paper cover, $1.50 a 
copy with cloth cover. It is available 
from School of Forestry, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals 
and Related Materials (Volume II)— 
Compiled and edited by Thomas Cc. Greg- 
ory, specialist in chemical market and 
literature research, this volume, both 
complements and supplements Volume L 
It covers more than 2600 chemical and 
related materials which were not treated 
in Volume I. In addition, it includes sev- 
eral indexes as a new feature. These 
indexes are: Index of Uses (classified 
applications of 7809 chemicals and re- 
lated materials); Index of Synonyms and 
Cross References (common and uncom- 
mon names by which chemicals and re- 
lated materials are known); Index of 
Patents (patent numbers covering some 


uses, cited in Volumes I and II, together- 


with their ownership); and Index of 
Addresses (addresses of owners of pat- 
ents listed under Index of Patents). 
Published by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., the book is priced at $9.00 
a copy. 
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Act of March 3, 193 


torial Director, 


That the two para 


of the company as trustee or in an 
person or corporation for whom suc 
said two par: 


and this affiant has no reason to 
ecogeitios than as so stated by him. 


or distributed, throu 
twelve months prec 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETc. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCE 3, 1933. . 
Of The Paper Industry and Paper World, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 


ae of wen aeaaty st Cook, ss. 
efore me, a Notary blic in and for the State and count - 
sonally appeared A. Scott Dowd, who, having been dul Bon ny 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
AND PAPER WORLD and that the followin 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
8, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit.: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editors, and business 
managers, are: Publisher, Fritz Publications, Inc., 59 E. Van B 
cago, Ill.; Editor, Besse Merrithew, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.: Edi- 

Harry E, Weston, 5$ E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Manager, A, Scott Dowd, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent of more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given. Fritz Publications, Inc., 59 E. V 
Annie C. L, Fritz, 6801 S. Crandon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
graphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the com 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
other fiducia: 
trustee is acting, is given; also, that the 
raphs contain statements embracing a 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


hat the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
the mail or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 

ing the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 


ature of business manager.) 


(Sign 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th da 
THOM 


(ema. 
My commission expires June 24, 1947.) 


sworn according to law, 
HE PAPER INDUSTRY 
8S, to the best of his knowledge 


uren Street, Chi- 


1.; Business 


an Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 


any but 
relation, the name of the 
nt’s full knowledge and 


ona fide owner; 


A. SCOTT DOWD 


of September, 1944. 
S H. STEVENS, Notary Public 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, W. Y. 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


and complete design 
5 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
ee for the POWER PLANTS 
a of —= — OTHER HYDRAULIC 








NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1944! 
The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 
The Red Book of the British crvanged Printed tn, Cle 
Alphabetically arranged—Prin t= Clear Ty Type 


Price 25/—net, or Post Free sey Sterling. 
For copies of this publication 
apply to The Office of the Directory. 
30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 


OMG I TEENA: SS EE 
WATERBURY FELTS 





are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 


A A RES A 
RODERICK O’DONOGHUE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
PULP MILLS—PAPER MILLS 


IMPROVED PROCESSES—DESIGNS—REPORTS 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

























Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


Harrington & King 
RFOR’ATING oO 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 














my! uy! THOSE 
GARLOCK PACKINGS 
SURE HOLD UP! 


i > 









HIS GRANO-DAD 
HELPED HIM 

INSTALL THAT J 
JOB WAY BACK-/ — 
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Garwock Packings may not last several generations— 
but they do give much longer service than ordinary 
packings, because they are produced in our own plant 
and are quality-controlled from raw material to 
finished product. 


The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, New York 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


GARLOCK 117 globe and angle 
valve stem packing is equally effec- 
tive against high pressure steam, 
hot or cold water, or oil. Furnished 
either braided or twisted in all sizes 
from 7,” to 44". 
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Wool Tares— cwt Rosin (Gum)— Writing Papere—OPA base maximum prices 
RAGS (Domestic) te ROR Sa 3.00 to 3.25 | New York, per 100 Ibs. per ewt. on writing papers, fo. b mill with 
, NEW RAGS oa cee ct 3.25 to 3.50 E Net abatind adueviebee .55- sone, quantity, and other differentials 
OPA cei in sales to consuming | No, 1 Scrap Baggi BIB te BHO] acc cccccccdscvcesovces .65- lowed: 
mille delivered buyer's eacal reoeiving point ae - De cada scteades 6.69- | Rag Content Bond— 
with brokers’ allowance not in excess 5 per No. i -"115 00 See ree ewer eweeeeeeee io 20 bh 16 Ib 
_ por ont. Li............. mee ao ap wees 4.18- Extra 100% Rag.......... $4.00 34 00 
Sisal Ro} Dom. bulk (wks) ton....... 15.00 to 16.00 75  smaaipana 00 20.00 
Ties SaKisas 154060. 00 20.00 
ue EEEE= o9-0°-bebages) ~$95 00 =. bulks on dock— ici Sc base 16.00 17.25 
ms rors chasecighss bey — 3 Atl. ports) ton (Nom.). . .20.00 to Wb Micu..., sc0ccse: 14.00 15.00 
New Bur uttings....... é to 6.00 = Rag Content Ledger— per cut. 
Jute Threads— Bulk (works), ewt.......... a i. 2 Zone | 
Foreign (Nom.)............ 6.25 to 6.50 | Paper Bags, owt............ ee 3S Extra 100% Rag................ 35.00 
Domestic................. 5.50 to 5.75 | _ Barrels, cwt............... : ie gl AR a a 29.00 
Stri Soda (Caustic)— 2.30 85% Rag 00 
Ree ~*30,00 le ag ea — 0 
Pay nc accccivncens ~*60.00 ~— _ 2.70 - 00 
Ro, ois cc Sin seta 5.00 to 5.50] 5.40% Silicais- : 00 
ixed....... pa Misaslicieioan 1.50 to 2.00 | “*Envaee so gal. drums, . 
: ra ceiling price per ton f. o. b. shipping (works) ewt...........+++ 1.65 to 2.05 44 
poin 40 , 35 gal. drums, 
WASTE PAPER (SS - hana 80 to 1.45 970 
OPA ceiling prices f. 0. b. points of ship- | Starch— ; 
ment for machine compressed bales weighing Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, ewt...... o~ e Sa e EM ON 7.60 8.20 
not less than 500 pounds (with differential Pearl, barrels, cwt.......... 3.83- Sulphite Ledger— ail 
$5 per ton less on certain for or Peper Go.) bags, cwt....... 3.83- ulphi 0 1 
bundled stock), and brokers’ allowance of 4 ic encomdstnie 3.92- No 1 (M. F.) watermarked 10.00 
to 9 per ent. Suiphver (erede)— “oe— No.2 (M. F.) watermarked...... 925 
—— 7 per ton eg bulk, ton....... Plain (M. F.) unwatermarked.... 8.60 
White Env. Cuts, One-Cut . .67.50- Glenins ‘ ’ 
American..........+.... -5.00 Hard White Env. Cuts..... 62. «—tuateokmmee TTT ot sn fece 1438 
RRA aie 14.00 Hard White, No.1......... 57.50- Pe ag Fg Sey AOE gem = : Bleached (25 Ib. up)........ 12.75 to 13.25 
Es aS s'ceadieuteon siege 14.00 Soft White, No. 1......... 50.00- mn carta ia Unblesch. (25 Ib. up)... .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Soft White, ie dsced 57.50- Titanium Dioxide— 
RAGS (Domestic) Soft White, Misc........... 43.00- Beran Oe Ok Ib.......0534 to .06 Greaseproof— 
f. o. b. New York City Fly Leaf, No. 1............ 33.50- Calcium Pig., bbis.,Ib.......05 to .0534 Bleoch. (25 1b. up) betta 11.00 to 11.50 
OLD RAGS Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1.... .25.00- Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib.,.....5.60 to 5.85 bleach. (25 Ib. up)... 00 to 10.2 
No, 2 Mixed Woody... .18.00- News— OPA Ceilings per ton 
OPA ceiling prices in sales to consuming | Fiat Stock— WOOD PULP Rolls, Standard (Contract). .58.00 
mills f. o. b. cars at points of shipment, wit No. 1 Heavy Books OPA maximum Rolls, Lightweight (Cont.) . .62.00 
brokers’ allowances of $1 to $2 a ton depend- Magasines .........:. 38.50- pulp delivered to consumer mills located | Rolls (Spot)............... (nominal) 
ing on the value of the grade involved. Mixed Books......---...-- 22.00- of the Continental Divide exclusive of | Sheets... 66.00 
Roofing— per ton Stock— Beever, Cele, (West of the ———— Tiasues (Carlote ream 
me Minit i iactecaddous cvhvuddat by i oS 46.00- pa ‘olo., ceilings are White, No. i - Ey 113% to 1.20 
. No. 1 Colored)... . .40. . . § § 2 eee ‘ 
— 1 softwood sulphite......... 86.00} Bleached Anti-Tarulab...".. 115- 
00- Unbleached softwood sulphite. ..... SD Carn i nacd chances = 
50 Bleached hardwood sulphite........ 83.50 | Anti-Tarnish Kraft......... .70- 
00- een, bendasat — ‘ees or M “TS Cee 90 to .95 
Southern bleached sulphate... ..... 79.00 12% |b. toM as.) pe. .60- 
.00- orthern semi-bleached sulphate.... 82.00 N full crepe and em!,'sed 
somi-bleached “75,00 214 {b. toM ehte.) perce. .60- 
Northern unbleached sulphate...... 73.00 Take thee} 
.00- Suathern unbleached # $3.50 eS eee ue 5.65- 
00- Unbleached soda: = $8. (M shts.) per cs.......... 4.25- 
rouna wood ip u 
00- . dried and : 53.00 “aiene Sete 3 
00- TR 3.20 to 3.75 
“00- te 3.20 Unbleached................ 2.60 to 3.05 
Punky Ground ¥ wood screenings 32.00 | Wrappings (Kraft)— per ewt. 
. unbleached sulphate Super-Standard............ 5.25 to 7.65 
Overissue re ee ery ae 73.00 | No. 1 Wrapping........... 5.00 to 7.40 
NEW RAGS per cwl.  S ) ° * SGRRRNE TEES 20.00- Southern unbleached sulphate an Sandend Wranping edkais ia. 7.15 
Cuttings 28.00- | uMABTUBBs on ee nneancvenseneeere : eS ~ gape 
New Mized Cuttings Ran Gornaetad Gate 18.00- heated ce pete aes... 2 OOD a tate as 
New Light Silesias Mill Wrappers..............-. 22.00- PAPER )— 
Y Nominal Board Chips Ve Bry 14.50- Lo. b. New York (Rolls, f, 0. b. mill) 
Unblesched Cutt No. 1 Mixed Paper... 2222... 19.00- —_— pra 
New Light Oxfords. CHEMICALS ._ < *ERROS SSR DERRODROP 4.60 MF. &M.G. Waxing, —_perewt. 
ee anita in lie a Chip, tube and can.........60.00- 10,000 Tea) 2: F50te 275 
um (Papermakers p, full-bending.......... wrapp. 35 Ib........ 7.00 to 7.25 
ex dock New York City —— P.- sthabtbedaebin’ 4 Cue iO mie. Rood ebaen ae 60.00- Unbleached Papers— 
per cut. Powdered, cwt........-.-.- 4.40- os 80 Com, Grd. Butch. 40 Ib... 5.50 to 5.75 
No, 1 White Blane Fixe—~ ~ > tance oKucapeea oo. a ne oe 5.75 to 600 
Pep Lire Pulp, bulk, ton............ 40.00 to 46.50 | News ne 227222°72 777 $00. Yin. Gree. Bulphite 307b, 6.25 to 6.50 
No. 4 Dry, pound........ CO0t- | »., .. . No. 2 Imit. Parch & Dry 
lo, 4 White Book Papers—OPA base um Fin. 0 1b. 6.00 to 6.25 
og Pt Bleaching Powder— . pes out, 6 canes oF equivalent fo b. mill Gres, Calpte "500 to 5.25 
He: 3 Whi Drums, owt........+..2++++ 2.25 to 3.10 | with quantity, weight, man Water Faih, | eethe eu sh 
Batra Light mesh (bags), Ib........24.00 to 24.75 Un 
rh Sb genes wGhos }Nomina] 80-100 mesh (bags), Ib. 
Prints Ib. 6 
Franch Blue Cottons a 6.00 
ed a Bulk (mine) ton... ...... 7.50t015.00|] EGradeB Fo 
Linsey Bulk (mine) ton.......... 11,00 to 22.00 
(ship side) 
Old Shopperies Genel m...:.<-+- 14.00 to 26.00 10: 
ROPE BAGGING Chlorine— ry 
f. o, b. and ex dock New York City Tank cars (wks) cwt........ 2.00 to 2.25 N = 
Gunny No, 1— per ewt, — | Gelatine (silicin), Ib........... Mto 9% C2S Offset... .. 10.40 
A ss aces caaeuen Nominal Glyc. (C.P.) drums, Ib........ 18.25 to 18.75 C18 Litho (Varnish)............ 10.05 Grade A-22 Ib.............. 7.20 to 7.40 
PN daisy savccesins 2.75 to 3.00 | Litharge, powd., bbl, Ib....... 09 to - C18 Litho (Non-Varnish)........ 9.80 | Grade B-20Ib.............. 675 to 7.00 
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Since 1828... 


We have served the paper in- 
dustry well with the finest in 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


Now... 


Our engineering and manufacturing facilities 
are being devoted— 

First—to the production of those units which 
are vital in the progress and success of World 
War Il. 


Second—to planning and designing of im- 
provements to increase your peace time effi- 
ciency. 





— Our Rotary Spot Cutter — 





All anti-friction bearings—for cutting preprinted rolls of 
paper to mark—manual or automatic photoelectric control. 





Other S & W products— 


—"Undercut" Trimmers— 
—Paper Bagmaking Machinery— 
—Cylinder and Fourdrinier Machines— 
—"Rainstorm" Shower Pipes— 
Stuff Pumps—Jordan Engines 





Approved orders placed now will make possible earlier 
deliveries, as our production facilities are released. 











wevagig THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 
\/ P| ; 
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Above: Brown Stock Pump— 
Goulds Fig.. 3105, Size 4” L 
Centrifugal Pump. Black Liquor 
Pumps—2 Goulds Fig. 3720, 
Size 4” H Support Head Type 
Centrifugals. 


... fo answer every 
paper making 
pumping problem 


Throughout the paper making industry 
you will find Goulds Pumps standing up 
under to-day’s severe operating condi- 
tions. Dependability and long life under 
the most punishing duty have gained for 
Goulds a wide acceptance in the paper 
making field. 

Right now our entire output of pumps is 
going to our armed forces and high 
priority orders. But with reasonable care 
your present Goulds Pumps will not let 
you down. And when the time comes 
that your pumping problems can be 
acted upon, let Goulds engineers solve 
them with the pump for the job. 


O//CS,, PUMPS INC 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Nationally known builder of heavy ma- 
chinery is desirous of securing additional 
representation of specialized equipment for 
the paper industry. If you are now selling 
to paper mills, here is an opportunity to 
broaden your line and secure a greater 
volume of postwar business. Address 
Box 368, Fritz Publications, Inc. 











[eaeoRs...: 


FOR A PRACTICAL for Board and Paper 


POSTWAR PLANNER 


Practical postwar planners do not look for slit- 
ters and roll winders with “Rube Goldberg" 
trimmings. They want winders that will keep 
well ahead of the paper machine at any paper 
making speed; winders that are easy to thread 
and that turn out rolls uniformly wound from 
the core out. For the finishing room they want 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds—Yellow Ochres 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 








fast slitters equipped for quick respacing of 


cutters and designed to convert rolls of con- CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


trolled density, t to strip width. 
rolled density, accurate as to strip width CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
Such modern slitters and roll winders are built 500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 


Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


by this company. 
Y yr Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 


Write for further interesting details. 


CAMERON . 
ee eee CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


Midwest Office: 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, lil. «« « 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp Mills. 
































GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hi and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 








JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and cotton 
belting. 
Potter's Patent—Every Hook Guaranteed 
Manufactured and Sold by 


movers tds, ot,tom, JEWELL BELT HOOK CO. 


end ready to 








Conn. 
Write us for name of nearest Dealer. 
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NDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp........ 
Allis Company, The Louis .......... 
American Chain & Cable Co. ...... 1017 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 1027 
American Manganese Steel Div. .... 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp.. 





Appleton Machine Co., The ........ 1011 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc. ........ 
Appleton Woolen Mills ............ 1059 
Pre 
Armstrong Machine Works <r e 1036 
Ge. ~cccpebecscecses 
Atkins and Company, E. C. ........ 1081 
Aurand Mig. & Equipment Co. ...... 
Aurora Pump Company ............ 1060 
Automatic Transportation Co. ...... 1015 
Bagley & Sewall Co., The.......... 
Baker-Raulang Co., The ............ 1028 
i. MR wena nces 0s 1081 
I Ds sccm ascccavee 957 
Bevis Machine Co., The ........... 1029 
Binney & Smith Co. ...............- 1087 
Bird Machine Company ............ 987 
Black-Clawson Co., The ........... 1037 
Blackmer Pump Company .......... 1070 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 965 
Bowser, Incorporated ............... 


Bowsher Co., The N. P. 
Brandon Corp. (Woodward, Baldwin 


EE 6. iro a5 bess be eosev es 1085 
Bristol Company. The .............. 
Buffalo Pumps. Inc. ..............::; 1045 


Calco Chemical Division, American 


Cambridge Instrument Co. .......... 
Cameron Machine Co. ............. 1092 
Carthage Machine Co. ............. 1092 
Cash Company, A. W. ............. 1061 
Chain Belt Company .............. 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. ............ 1092 
Chicago Electric Company ......... 1014 
Chromium Corp. of America ........ 
Clark Tructractor Division of Clark 
Equipment Company ............. 1020 
Classified Advertising .............. 1092 
Clayton Manufacturing Co. ........ 1077 


Cleveland Tramrail Div., The Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co..... 1057 


Cochrane Corporation ......... 958, 1005 
Columbia Carbon Company ........ 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., The ..... 963 
Corning Glass Works .............. 1069 
Covel-Hanchett Company .......... 974 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ........... 1082 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. ........ 1013 
DeZurik Shower Company .......... 
Dilts Machine Works .............. 1037 
Dow Chemical Co., The ............ 964 
Downingtown Mig. Co. ........ lst Cover 
Draper Brothers Company .......... 1010 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. Ll. ..... 
Patines Co. Bne.. TRO... 0. .c cee. 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation ...... 1062 
Electric Machinery Mig. Co......... 
English China Clays Sales Corp. .... 1068 
Fairbanks Company, The ........... 1006 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S. .......... 1089 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. ..... 
Fleishel Lumber Company .......... 
Flexo Supply Company, Iné......... 1048 


Foxboro Company. The ...........- 


Frederick Iron & Steel Co. .........- 1052 
Fritz Publications, Inc. ....... 1048, 1094 
Garlock Packing Co., The .........- 1083 
Gates Rubber Company ............ 1067 
General American Process Equip- 
Mo in witb dds oa ba caakeeae 1019 


General American Transportation 
Corp., Plate and Welding Division. 1007 
General Chemical Company ....... $73 


Gomes Goal Ges. .2% oc cece ccceses 1012 
General Electric Company ....... 978-979 
Goodrich Company, The B. F. ...... 

Goulds Pumps, Inc. .............--- 1091 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co... 1072 


Hardy. George F. ..........-..+++- 1092 
Harper Company. The H. M. ........ 1025 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. ... 1089 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ..........- $71 
Hills-McCanna Company ..........- 1083 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E. ........ 985 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Company ... 1064 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney ........-. 


Huyck & Sons. F.C. ............-2+- 
Industrial Gear Mig. Co. ..........- 1058 
Ingersoll-Rand Company ..........- 983 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div., Borg- 
Warner Corporation .............. 1039 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ....... 
International Wire Works .......... 1072 
Jewell Belt Hook Company ......... 1092 
Johnson Corporation, The .......... 1083 
Johnstone Engr. & Mach. Co. ........ 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. ...... 1043 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. ........ 1022 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 1044 
Klemp Company. Wm. F. .......... 
Langston Co., Samuel M. ....... 3rd Cover 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. .............. 1054 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. ........ 1087 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The .... 1076 
Link-Belt Company ...............- 
Lockport Felt Company ............- 
Lodding Engineering Corp. ......... 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. ...... 1025 
Lunkenheimer Co., The ............. 1032 
Magnetic Pignient Division, Columbian 
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Announcing... 


The 1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


is now available to key executives in every operating pulp and paper 


mill in the United States and Canada. 


When compared with the 


previous edition, this volume has incorporated many changes in the 


we 


it. 2 





g of 


+ and chemicals, numerous additions and cor- 


rections in the listing of trade names, and some new material in 


the engineering handbook section. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 
poration 

American Defibrator, Inc. 

American Paper Mach’y. 
Works, Inc. 

Appleton Machine Co., The 

Armour & Company 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Atkins & Company, B. C. 

Bagley & Sewall Company, The 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Beloit Iron Works 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 

Biggs Boiler Works Company, "The 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox 
Company) 

Bowser, Incorporated 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Foundry “ Mac hine Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Cameron Machine Company 

Carthage Machine Company 

Cash Company, A. W. 

Chemipulp Process, Inc. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 

Chicago Electric Company 

Chicago Steel Foundry Company 

Clark-Aiken Company, The 

Control Equipment Corporation 

Covel-Hanchett Company 

DeZurik Shower Company 

Dilts Machine Works 


& Engr. 


In addition, the pages descrip- 


tive of equipment and supplies are 





more extensive and furnish more 


detailed information than has been common in past years. 


All in all, 


the 1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MILL 


CATALOGUE contains a wealth of information that cannot be 


found in any other single source. 


Use it freely, refer to it often. 


It will answer many of your questions and save your time for other 


productive work. 


These firms describe their products in the 1944-45 edition— 


Duriron Company, Inc., The 

English China Clays Sales Corpora- 
tion 

Falk Corporation, The 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 

Fawick Airflex Co., Inc. 

Fischer & Porter Company 

Fitchburg Screen Plate Company, Inc. 

Fleishel Lumber Company 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 

Garlock Packing Company, The 

General American Process Equipment 
(General American Transportation 
Corp.) 

Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Com- 


pany 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Harper Company, The H. M. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Hermann Manufacturing Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 
Hills-McCanna Co. 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Improved Paper Machinery Corpora- 
tion 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 
Infileo Incorporated 
James Manufacturing Company, D. 0. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 
Johnson & Carlson 


Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 

Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 

Kohler System Company, The 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

Lawregce Machine & Pump Corpora- 
tion 

Leader. Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 

Lombard Governor Corporation 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 

Maxson Automatic Machinery Com- 
pany 

Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Michigan Pipe Company 

Monsanto Chemical aed 

Morris Machine Wor 

Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, 
ne. 

Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 

National Aluminate Corporation 

National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pipe Company 

Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works, 


Inc. 
Neville Company, The 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., The 
aeereees Bearings Corpora- 
tion 
Northern Engineering Works 
Norwood Engineering Company,* The 
Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Department 


Perkins & Son, Inc., F. 

Pittsburgh Piping & + Oo. 

Porter Company, Inc., H. K. 

Record Foundry & Machine Company 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 

Ross Engineering Corporation, J. 0. 

Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The 

Schutte & Koerting Company 

Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Simonds Worden White Co. 

Simpson Company, The Orville 

Sinclair Company, The 

Solvay Sales Corporation 

Spray Engineering Compan 

Stainless Steel Division, 
Piping & Equipment Co. 

Stebbins Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Stein-Hall 

Sullivan Machinery Company 

Swenson Evaporator Company 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Toledo Scale Company 

Trimbey Machine Works 

Twin Disc Clutch Company 

Union Machine Company 

Union Screen Plate Co. 

Valley Iron Works Company 

Waldron Corporation, John 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


y 
Pittsburgh 














ing " 
Whiting Corporation 


(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 
Wyckoff & Son Company, A. 


Johnson Corporation, The 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Dow Chemical Company, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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PHOTO BY COURTESY OF CELANESE CELLULOID CORP. 


= paper was comparatively a small item before 
the war but in two years the industry boosted production 
from 16,000 tons to over 200,000 tons. Come peace, water- 
Proof paper and other war-born specialties will find a place 
in our civilian economy. Greatly expanded uses for paper 
require far-sighted planning on the machines that produce 
it. Slitting and roll winding equipment for instance—are you 
discounting production and delivery delays that may affect 
your postwar needs? We're ready now to help you pian. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





PULPWOOD TO PAPER Fee0 We 


genes saws now play a big part in 
speeding the cutting of pulpwood, 
thereby helping to relieve a shortage 
that is one of the paper industry’s 
biggest “headaches”. 

Peak efficiency and trouble-free per- 
formance from mill machinery are also 
essential if paper production quotas are 
to be met. Mill operators know the 
importance of effective lubrication in 
keeping machinery “on the job”, and 
that is why so many of them /ubricate 
with Texaco. 

In drier 2nd calender bearings, for 


example, Texaco Ursa Oils assure normal 
temperatures under all operating con- 
ditions with clean, cool oil carrying 
away heat from every bearing. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco ‘ 
with any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated 
Texaco than with any other 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texae® 
than with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on st 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubri 
with Texaco than with all otht® 
brands combined. ; 
% More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U.S. are lubricated with Texae 
than with any other brand. 


‘“< 


TEXACO Lubricants 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS * 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


3 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PRO! 











